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INTRODUCTION— THE LAST ABBOT OF WHALLET 
Chapter I 

«^H£ BIuACOKT ON ri:NDI.r HILL 

There wpie eight watchers by beacou on Pendle Hill m Lan- 
cashire Two were ^latioij^d on either side of the riirtlt-eastern^xtremity 
of the mountain One looked o\er the castled heights ot Clithero, the 
woody emmenccs of Bow land,, the bleak riJgts of Thornley , the broad 
moors of Bleasddle , the 1 rough of Bollaad and Wolf Crag, and evew^ 
hi ought within his ken tlu black fells overhanging Lancaster The other 
tracked the stream cdled Pendle Watei, almost from its source amid the 
iieighhouniig lulls, and followed its windings through the leaflets forest 
until it united its waters to those of the Calder, and swept on in swifter 
and elearci curient to wash tlic base of WhaJky Abbey But the 
watcher s survey did not stop here Noting the sharp spire of Burnley 
Church, relieved against the lomAed masses of timber constituting 
Townley Park , as well as the entrance of the gloomy mountain gorge, 
known as the Grange of Clivigei , his lar-reaching gaze passed over 
Todmorden, and settled upon the distant summits of Blackstonc Edge 
Dieaiy was the prospect on all sides Black moor, bleak fell, strag- 
gling forest, intersected with sullen streams as black as ink, with here and 
there a small tarn, or moss-pool, with waters of the same hue — these con- 
stituted the chief features of the scene The whole district was barren, 
and thinly populated Of towns only Clithero, Colne, and Burnley — the 
latter httle more than a village — w^re m view In the valleys there 
w ere a f^w hamlets and scattered cottagU, and on the uplands au occasional 
booth, ' aSii^lie hut of the herdsman wis termed, but of more importjjnt 
mansions, there were only six, as MeiUy, Twistleton, Aleancoats, Sax- 
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feld, Ight^nhill, and Gawtborpe The ^^vaccanes” for tl^e cattle^ of 
winch the iiierdsmen had the care, and the lawnds,” or parks within tiie 
forest, appertaining to some of the halls before mentioned, offered the only 
evidences of cultivation All else was heathy waste, morass, and wood 

Still, m the eye of the sportsman— and the Lancashire gentlemen of 
the sixteenth century were keen lovers of sport — the country had a strong 
interest Pendle Forest abounded with game Grouse, plover, ani bit- 
tern were found upon its moors , woodcock and snipe on its marshes , 
wild-duck, teal, and vfidgeon upon its pools In its chases ranged herds of 
deer, protected by the temble forest-laws, then in full force, and the 
hardier huntsman ^ might follow the wolf to his lair m the mountains, 
might spear the boar in the oaken glades, or the otter on the nver s 
brink , might unearth the badger or the fox, oi smite the fierce cat a- 
mountaiii with a quarrel from his bow A nobler victim sometimes, also, 
awaited him in the shape of a wild mountain bull, a denizen of the forest, 
and a remnant pf the herds that had q ce browsed upon the hills, but 
which had almost all been captured, ai d removed to stock the park of 
the Abbot of Whalley The streams t nd pools were full of fish , the 
stately heron frequented the meres , and in the craggy heights built the 
kite, the falcon, and the kingly eagle 

Ihere were eight watchers by the beacon Two stood apart from the 
others, looking to the right and the left of the hill Both were armed 
with swords and arquebuses, and wore steel caps and coats of buff jl 
sleeves were embroidered with the five wounds of Chnst, encircling the 
name of Jesus — ^the badge of the Pilgrimage of Grace Between them, 
on the verge of the mountain, was planted a great banner, display mg a 
Sliver cross, the chalice, and the Host, together wnth an ecclesustipal 
figaio, h t weanng a helmet instead of a mitre, and holding a sword m 
^ place of a crosier, with the uuocc pied hand pointing to the two towers 
of a moTfciStic structUie, as if to intimate thi^^t he was armed for its de- 
fence This figure, as the device beneath it showed, lepresented John 
Paslew, Abbot of Whalley, or, as he styled himself in his military capa- 
city, Earl of Poverty 

There were eight watchers by the beacon Two have been desenbed 
Of the other six, two were stout herdsmen carrying crooks, and holding a 
couple of mules, and a nchly-capansoned war-hor&e by the bridle Near 
them stood a broad-shouldered, athletic young man, with the fresh com- 
plexion, curling brown hair, light eyes, and open Saxon countenance best 
seen in his native county of Lanca^r He wore a Lmcoln-green tunic, 
with a bugle suspended from the sAulder by a silken cord, and a silver 
plate engraved with the three luces, the ensign of the Abbot of Whalley, 
hung by a chain from his neck A hunting-knife was in his girdle, and 
an eagle’s plume m his cap, and he leaned upon the butt- end of a cross- 
bow, regaling three persons who stood together by a peat fire, on the 
sheltered side of the beacon. Two of these were elderly men, m the 
white gowns and scapulanes of Cistercian monks, doubtless from Whal- 
Icy, as the abbey belonged to tliat order The third and last, anfii evi- 
dently their superior, was a tall man m a Tiding dress, wrapped m a long 
mantle of black velvet, tnmmed w th mmever, and displa}nng the same 
badges as those upon the Blee\es of the sentinels, only wrought n m^her 
material His features were strongly marked and stern, an® bore trace ^ 
of age , buf his e^ e was bright, and his cirnagc erect and dignified 
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The beacon, near which the watchers stood, consisted of a vast pile of 
logs of timber, heaped upon a circular range of stones, with openings to 
admit air, and having the centre filled with fagots, and other qUickly 
combustible materials Torches were placed near at hand, so that the 
pile could be lighted on the instant * 

The watch was held one afternoon at the latter end of November, 1586 
In that year had arisen a formidable rebellion m the northern counties of 
England, the members of which, while engaging to respect the person of 
the king, Henry VIII , and his issue, bound themselves by solemn oath 
to accomplish the restoration of Papal supremacy throughout the realm, 
and the restitution of religious establishments and iSnds to their late 
ejected possessors They bound themselves, also, to punisli the enemies 
of the Romish Church and suppress heresy From its rehgious charac- 
ter, tlie insurrection assumed the name of the Pilgrimage of Grace, and 
numbered among its adherents all who had not embraced the new doc- 
tnnes in Yorkshire and Laucasm^ That such an outbre 9 ,k should occur 
on the suppression of the monasmies was not marvellous The desecra- 
tion and spoliation of so many sacked structures — the destruction of shnnes 
and images long regarded with \eneration — the ejection of so many eccle- 
siastics, renowned for hospitality and revered for piety and learning — ^the 
violence and rapacity of the commissioners appointed by.the Vicar- 
Geri en^l Cromwell to carry out these severe measures — ^all these outrages 
'VIere regarded by the people with abhorrence, and disposed them to aid 
the sufferers m resistance As yet the wealthier monastenes m the north 
had been spared, and it was to preserve them from the greedy hands of 
the visitors, Doctors Lee and Layton, that the insurrection had been un- 
dertaken A simult; 2 ineous nsmg took place in Lincolnshire, headed by 
Makarel, Abbot of Barlings, but it was speedily quelled by thu^vfgour 
and skill of the Duke of Suffolk, ind its leader executed But the 
northern outbreak was betiuer organised, and of gpr^ter force, ft>r it now 
numbered thirty thousand men, under the command of a skillul and reso- 
lute leader named Robert Aske 


As may be supposed, the priesthood were main movers in a revolt#* 
having their especial benefit for its aim, and many of them, following 
the example of the Abbot of Barlings, clothed themselves in steel mstead 
of woollen garments, and girded on the sword and the breast-plate for 
the redress of their gnevanecs and the mamtenance of their rights 
Amongst these were the Abbots of Jervaux, P unless, Fountains, Rivaulx, 


and Salley, and, lastly, tl e Abbot of Whalley, before mentioned , a fiery 
and energetic prelate, who had ever been constant and determined in his 
opposition to ^he aggressive measures of the king Such was the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, such its design, and such its supporters 

Several large towns had alrcjidy fallen into the hands of the insurgents^ 
York, Hull, and Pontefract had yielded , Skipton Castle was besieged, 
and defended by the Earl of Cumberland, and battle was offered to the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Shrewsbury, who headed the king’s 
forces at Doncaster But the object of the Royalist leaders was to tem- 
porise, and an armistice was ofiered to the rebels and accepted Terms 
were next proposed and debated ^ 

l^uving^^e continuance of this armistice all hostilities ceased, but 
beacons were reared upon the mountains, and their fires were to be taJtf a 
as a new summons to arms This signal the eight watchers expected 
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Though late in November, the day had been imusuaJly fine, and, m 
con8e<|KieDce, the whole hilly ranges around were clearly discernible, but 
now the shades ctf evening were fast drawmg on 

" Night IS approaching,” cned the tall man m the velvet mantle, im- 
patiently, and still the signal comes not Wherefore this delay ^ Can 
Norfolk ^ve accqited our conditions ^ Impossible The last messenger 
firom our camp at Scawsby Lees brought word that the duke’s sole terms 
would be the king’s pardon to the whole msurgent army, provided they 
at once dispersed — e^icept ten persons, six named and four unnamed.” 

<< And were you amongst those named, lord abbot demanded one of 
the monks 

John Paslew, Abbot of Whalley, it was said, headed the list,” re- 
phed the other, with a bitter smile Next came Wilbam Trafford, 
Abbot of Salley Next Adam Sudbur}, Abbot of Jervaux Then our 

leader, Robert Aske Then John Eastgate, Monk of Whalley ’ 

How, lord abbot exclaimed the^ruionk Was my name men- 
tioned * \ 

“ It was,” rejomed the abbot “ And that of William Ilaydocke, also 
Monk of Whalley, closed the hst ” 

The unrelenting tyrant,” muttered the other monk But these 
terms could not be accepted 

“ Assurellly not,” rephed Paslew , “ they were rejected with sconi 
But the negotiations were contmued by Sir Ralph Ellerker and 
bert Bowas, who were to claim on our part a tree pardon for all , the 
estabhshment of a. parliament and courts of justice at York, the lestora- 
tion of the Pnneess Mary to the succession , the Pope to his jurisdiction 
and our brethren to their houses But such conditions i!\ill never be 
granted ^ With my consent no armistice should have been agreed to 
We are sure to lose by the dcla^t^ But I was overruled by the Arch- 
bishop of York and the Lord Darcy Their voices prevailed agamst the 
Abbot of Whalley — or, if it please you, the Earl of Poverty ” 

It IS the assumption of that dciisive title which has drawn upon you 
the full force of the king’s resentment, lord abbot,” observed bather East- 
gate 

“ It may be,” replied the abbot I took it m mockery of Cromwell 
and the ecclebiastical commissioners, and i lejoice that they have felt the 
stmg The Abbot of Barlings called himself Captain Cobbler because, as 
he affirmed, the state wanted mending like old shoon And is not my 
title equally well chosen ^ Is not the church smitten with poverty ^ Have 
not ten thousand of our brethren been driven from their homes to beg or 
to starve^ Have not the houseless poor whom we fed at our gates, and 
lodged within our wards, gone away hungry and without rest ^ Have not 
the sick whom we would have relieved died untended by the hedge-side ^ 
1 am the head of the poor in Lancashire, the redresser of their gnevauces, 
and therefore 1 style myself Earl of Poverty Have I not done well 
‘‘ You have, lord abbot,” replied Father Eastgate 
‘‘ Poverty will not alone be the fate of the church, but of the whole 
realm, if the rapacious designs of the monarch and his heretical counsellorb 
are earned forth,” pursued the abbet Cromwell, Audeley, and Rich, 
have wisely ordained that no infant shall be baptised without tnbute to 
thinking, that no man who owns not above twenty pound/ a year shall 
consume w];ieaten bread, or eat the flesh of fowl or swme without tnbute , 
and that all ploughed land shall pay tribute likewise Thus the church 
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IS to be beggared, the poor plundered, and all men burthened, to fatten 
the king, and fill his exchequer ” * 

“ This must be a jest,” observed Father Haydocke 
It IS a lest no man laughs at,” rejomed the abbot, sternly, any 
more than the king s counsellors will laugh at the Earl of Poverty, whose 
title they themselves have created But wherefore comes not the signal ^ 
Can aught have gone wrong ^ I will not think it The whole countiy, 
from the Tweed to the Humber, and from the Lune to the Mersey, is 
ours , and if we but hold together, our cause must prevail ” 

Yet we have many and powerful enemies,” mjserved Father East- 
gate , “ and the king, it is said, hath sworn never to make terms with us 
Tidings were brought to the abbey this morning that thelSarl of Derby 
IS assembling forces at Preston, to march upon us ” 

“^e will give him a warm reception it he comes,” replied Paslew, 
fiercely “ He will find that our walls have not been kemelled and em- 
battled by license of good Edward the Third for nothing, and 

that our brethren can fight as %eU as their predecessors fought in the 
time of Abbot Holden, when they took tithe by force from Sir Christo- 
pher Parsons of Slaydbum The abbey is strong, and right well defended, 
and we need not fear a surprise But it grows dark fast, and yet no 
signal comes ” 

Perchance the waters of the Don have again arisen, so as to prevent 
thg%Eay from fording the stream,” observed Father Haydocke, “ or it 
may be that Some disaster hath befallen our leader ” 

“ Nay, I will not believe the latter,” said the abbot, “ Robert Aske 
IS chosen by Heaven to be our deliverer It has been prophesied that a 
* worm with one eye’ shall work the redemption of the fallen faith, and 
you know that Robert Aske hath been depnved of his left ojjh by an 
arrow ” 

“ Therefore it is,” observed Father Eastgate, that the Iblgnms of 
Grace chant the following ditty — 

}iorth shall come an Aske wihi one eye, 

He shall be chief of ♦he company — • 

Chief of the northern chivalry 

“ What more demanded the abbot, seeing that the monk appeared 
to hesitate 

Nay, 1 know not whether the rest of the rhymes may please you, lord 
abbot,” replied Father Eastgate 

Let me hear them and 1 will judge,” said Paslew 
Thus urged, the monk went on — 

One shall sit at a solemn feast, 

Half warrior, half priest, 

The greatest these shall be the least 

“ The last verse,” observed the monk, ** has been added to the ditty 
by Nicholas Demdike 1 heard him sing it the other day at the abbey 
gate ’ 

“ What ^ Nicholas Demdike of Worston^” cned the abbot , “ he whose 
wife is a witch?” « 

“ The same,” replied Eastgate 

“Tloo be^ cawnted, sure eno’,” remarked the forester, who had begA 
listening attentively to their discourse, and who now stepp^ forward, 
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‘‘ boh dunna yo* think it Beleemy, lort abbut, Bess Demdike’s too ynnk 
an too protty for a witch ” 

Thou art bewitched by her thyself, Cuthbert,” said the abbot, angnly 
1 shall impose a penance upon thee to free thee from the evil influence 
Thou m\ist recite twenty paternosters daily, fasting, for one month, and 
afterwards perform a pilgrimage to the shnne of our Lady of Gilsland 
Bess Demdike is an approved and notorious witch, and hath been seen by 
credible witnesses attending a devil’s sabbath on this Aery hil\ — Heaven 
shield us ^ It IS therefore that I have placed her and her husband under 
the ban of the church pronounced sentence of excommunication against 
them , and commanded all my clergy to refuse baptism to their mfaut 
daughter, newly bom ” 

“ Wca’b me ’ ey knoas ’t reet weel, lort abbut,” replied Ashbead, “and 
Bess taks t* sentence sore ta ’ert 

“ Then let her amend her ways, or heavier punishment will befal her,” 
cned Paslew, severely “ * SortiUqaWy^ion pattens vivere^ saith the 
Levitical law If she be convicted she ' hall die the death That she ib 
comely I admit, but it is the comUii ess of a child of sin Dost thou know 
the man witli whom she is wedded — or supposed to be wedded — for 1 
have seen no proof of the mamage^ He is a stranger here ’ 

“ Ey knojb neawt abowt him, lort abbut, cept that he cum to Pendle 
a tnalmont’ agoa,” replied Ashbead, “boh ey knoas fu’ weel that 
t’cawtcunibling felly robt me o* P prettiest lass i’ aw Lonkyshiar — 
i’ aw Englondshiar, fo’ t* matter o’ that ” 

“ What manner of man is he inquired the abbot 
“ Oh, he s a feaw teyke—a varrafeaw teyke,” replied Ashbead, “ wi a 
feace as black as a boggart, sooty shoiny bewr loilft a mowdy warp, an 
oen loil:? a stanniel Boh for running, rostling, an throwing t stoan he’n 
no match i’ this kcawntry Fy n f’ict him at aw three gam’s, so ey con 
speak Fvr t most part he’n a big, black bandyhewit wi' him, and, by th’ 
Mess, cy caniia help thinkm’ he meys free sumtoimes wi’ yoi lortship’s 
bucks ” 

^ “ Ha ^ this must be looked to,” cried the abbot “ You say you know 

not whence Ik comes ^ ’Tis strange ” 

“T missmaiiuert carl 11 boide naw questioDin’, odd rottle him^” 
replied Ashbead “He awnsurs wi’ a gibe, or a thwack o’ bis staff 
Whon ey last seet him, he threatened t’ raddle me booans weel, boh ey 
Eooan lowert him a peg ” 

“ Wc will find a way of making him speak,” said the abbot 
“ He can speak, and right well if he pleases,” remarked Father East- 
gate , “ for though ordinarily silent and sullen enough, yet when he doth 
talk, it is not like one of the binds with whom he consorts, but in good set 
phrase , and bis bearing is as bold as tl)gt of one who bath seen service in 
tlie field ” 

“My curiosity is aroused,” said the abbot “ I must see him ” 

“ Noa sooner said than done,” cned Ashbead, “for be P Lord Harry, 
cy see him stonding be yon moss poo’ o’ top P hill, though how he’n 
getten theer P dule owny knoas ” 

And he pointed out a tail, dark figure standing near a little pool on the 
summit of the mountain, about a hundred yards from them 

Talk of ill, and ill cometh,” observed Father Haydocke/ “ AnS see 
the wizard .hath a black hound with him It may be his wife, m that 
likeness ” 
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“ Naw, ey knoas t’ hount reet weel, Feyther Haydocke,” replied the 
forester , “ it*s a Saint Hubert, an a rare un fo’ fox or badgert Odda loife, 
feyther, whoy that’s t’ black bandyhewit I war speaking on ” 

“ I like not the appearance of the knave at this juncture,” said the 
abbot, “yet 1 wish to confront him, and charge him with huP misde- 
meanours 

“ Hark, he sings,” cried Father Haydocke And as he spoke, a voice 
was heard.chanting — 

One shall sit at a solemn feast, . 

Half warrior, half priest, 

The greatest there shall be the least • 

“ The very ditty I heard,” cried Father Eastgate , ‘ b*ut list, he has 
more of it ” And the voice resumed — 

He shall be rich, yet poor as me, 

Abbot, and Earl of Toverty 

Monk and sol^^, rich and poor, • 

He shall be bang'd at his own door 

Loud derisive laughter followed the bong 

“ By our Lad} of VVhalley, the knate is mocking us,* cned the abbot , 
“ send a bolt to siIencQ him, Cuthbert ” 

The forestei instantly bent his bow, and a quarrel whistlbd off in the 
jirectiaii of the singer, but whether his aim were not truly taken, oi he 
meant not to hit the mark, it ib ctrtain that Demdike remained untouched 
Ihe reputed wizard laughed aloud, took off his felt cap m acknowledg- 
ment, and man lied deliberately down the side of the hill 

“ Thou art not wont to miss thy uiin, Cuthbert,” cned the abbot, with 
a look of displeasure “ lake good heed thou producest this scuml knave 
before me, w hen these troublous times are ovei But what is this ^ — he 
stops — ha^ he is piactising liis devilnes on the mountain’s side^’ 

It would seem that the abbot had good warrant for what he said, as 
Demdike, luMng paused at a broad green patch the hill side, was now 
busied in tiaeiiig a circle lound it with Ins staff He then spoke aloud* 
some words, which the superstitious beholders construed into an incanta- 
tion, and after tracing the ciicle once again, and castmg some tufts of dry 
heather, whioli he plucked from an adjoining hillock, on three particular 
spots, he ran quickly downwards, followed by his hound, and leaping a 
stone will, suriounding a little orchard, at the foot of the hill, disappeared 
from view 

“Go and see what he hath done, ' cried the abbot to the forester, “ for 
I like it not ” 

Aslibead instantly obeyed, and on reaching the green spot in question, 
«»bouted >nt that he could discern nothing, but presently added, as he 
moved about, that the turf lieavc*d like a sway-bed beneath his feet, and 
he thought— to u:»c his own phiascology — would “ brast ” The abbot 
then commanded him to go down to the orchard below, and if he could 
find Demdike, to bring him to him instantly The forester did as he was 
bidden, ran down the hdl, and, leaping the orchard-wall as the other had 
done, was lost to sight , 

Ere long, it became qmte dark, and as Ashbead did not re-appear, the 
abbot gave^ent to his impatience auc’ uneasiness, and waa proposing to 
send one of the herdsmen in seaich o1 him, when his attention was siid- 
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denly diTarted by a loud shout from one of the sentmels, and a fire was 
seen on a distant hill on the nght 

“ The signal ^ the signal cned Paslcw, joyfully “ Kindle a torch ^ 
— quick, qmck V 

And^as he spoke, he seized a brand and plunged it into the peat fire, 
while his example was followed by the two monks 

It 18 the beacon on Blackstone Edge,” cned the abbot , and look ^ 
a second blazes over the Grange of Cliviger — ^another on Ightenhill — 
another on Boulsworth Hill — and the last on the neighbounng heights of 
Padiham Our own comes next May it light the enemies of our holy 
church to perdition 

With this, 'he applied the burning brand to the combustible matter of 
the beacon The monks did the same , and in an instant a tall, pointed 
flame, rose up from a thick cloud of smoke Ere another minute had 
elapsed, similar fires shot up to the nglit and the left, on the high lands of 
Trawden Forest, on the jagged points 4it Foulndge, on the summit of 
Cowhng Hill, and so on to Skipton ^ Other fires again blazed on the 
towers of Clithero, on Longridge and Bibchester, on the woody eminences 
of Bowland, on Wolf Crag, and on fell and scar all the way to Lancaster 
It seemed the work of enchantment, so suddenly and so strangely did the 
fires shoot forth As the beacon-flame increased, it lighted up the whole 
of the extensive table-land on the summit of Pendle Hill , and a long, 
lund streak fell on the darkling moss-pool near whi(h the wiBwd h^d 
stood But when it attained its utmost height, it revealed the depths of 
the forest below, and a red reflection, here and there, marked the c ourse 
of Pendle Water The excitement of the abbot and Ins companions 
momently increased, and the sentinels shouted as each new beacon 
was ljg|ited At last, almost everj hill had its watch-fire, and so extra- 
ordinary was the spectacle, that it seemed as if weird beings were abroad, 
and holding their revels on the heights 

Then it was that the abbot, mounting his steed, called out to the 
monks — “ Holy fathers, } ou will follow to the abbey as you may I shall 
• ride fleetly on, and despatch two hundred archers to Huddersfield and 
Wakefield The Abbots of Salley and Jervaux, with the Prior of Bur- 
lington, will be with me at midnight, and at day-break we shall march 
our forces to join the mam army Heaven be with you 
“ Stay cned a harsh, impenous ^oice “ Stay 
And, to his surpnse, the abbot beheld Nicholas Demdike standing 
before him The aspect of the wizard was dark and forbidding, and seen 
by the beacon light, his savage features, blazing eyes, tall gaunt frame, 
and fantastic garb, made him look like something unearthly Fhnging 
his staff over his shoulder, he slowly approached, with his black hound 
following close by at Ins heels 

“ I have a caution to give jou, lord abbot,” he said, “hear me speak 
before you set out for tbe abbey, or ill will befal you * 

“ III will befal me if I listen to thee, thou wicked churl,” cried the 
abbot “ What hast thou done with Cuthbert Ashbead 

“ I have seen nothing of liim since he sent a bolt after me at your bid- 
ding, lord abbot,” replied Demdike, 

“ Beware, lest any harm come to him, or thou wiH rue it,” cried 
l^aslew “But I have no time to waste on thee FarefUell, fatliers 
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High mass wiU be said m the convent-church befoie we set out on the 
expedition to-morrow morning You will both attend it ” 

*‘You will never set out upon the expedition, lord abbot,” cnrf 
Demdike, planting his staff so suddenly into the ground before thejiorses 
head, that the animal reared and nearljr threw his nder 

‘‘ How now, fellow, what mean you*'” cned the abbot, furiously 
“ To warn you/’ replied Demdike 

“ Stand aside,” cned the abbot, spurring his steed, “ or I will trample 
you beneath my horse s feet ’ • 

“ I might let you nde to your own doom,” rejoined Demdike, with a 
scornful laugh, as he seized the abbot s bridle , “ but ^ou shall hear me 
I tell you, you will never go forth on this expedition I fell you that, 
ere to-morrow, Whalley Abbey will have passed foi ever from j our pos- 
sessioTi , and that if you go thither again, your life will be forfeited Now 
will you listen to me ^ 

I am wrong in doing so,* ^fned the abbot, who could not, however, 
repress some feelings of misgiving at this alarming address Speak, 
what would you saj 

“ Come out of ear-shot of the others, and I will tell you,’ replied 
Demdike And he led the abbot’s horse to some distance further on the 
hill 

“ \ our cause will fail, lord abbot, he then said “ Nay, it is lost 
abeady^ 

“ I ost ’ cned the abbot, out of all patience ‘‘ Lost ^ Look around 
Twenty files arc in sight — ay, thirty, and every fire thou seest will sum- 
mon a hundred men at the least to arms Before an hour, five hundred 
men will be gathered before the gates of W halley Abbey ’ 

“ True,” replied Demdike, “ but tht y will not own the Earl of Easarty 
for their leader ’ 

“ AVhat leader will they own, then demanded the abbot, scornfully 
“ The Earl of Derby, replied Demdike “ He is on his way thither 
with Lord Mounteagle, from Preston ” 

“ Ha * ’ exclaimed Paslew, “let me go meet them, then But thou 
tndest with me, fellow Thou canst know nothing of this Whence 
got St thou thine information 

“Heed it not,” replied the otlier, ‘Hhou wilt find it correct I tell 
thee, proud abbot, that this grand scheme of tliine, and of thy fellows, for 
the restitution of the Catholic Church has failed —utterly failed ” 

“ I tell thee thou best, false knave,” cried the abbot, striking him on 
the hand wnth his scou^’ge “ Quit thy hold, and let me go ’ 

“Not till I Invt done,” replied Demdike maintaining his grasp 
“ Well hast thou styled thyself Earl of Poverty, for thou art poor and 
miserable enough Abbot of Whalley thou art no longer Thy posses- 
sions will be taken from thee, and if thou return est thy life also will be 
taken If thou fleest, a pnee will be set upon thy head I alone can 
save thee, and I will do so on one condition ” 

“ Condition ^ make conditions with thee, bond-slave of Satan I cried 
the abbot, gnashing his teeth I reproach myself that I have listened 
to thee so long Stand aside, or I wil^ strike thee dead ’ 

“ Yon are wholly in my power,” cned Demdike, with a disdainful 
laugh AnJ*’as he spoke, ho pressed **he large, sharp bit against tHa 
charger’s mouth, and backed him quickly to the very edge of tl\p hill, the 
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sides of which here sloped precipitously down The abbot would have 
uttered a cry, but surprise and terror kept him silent 

“ Were it my desire to injure you, I could cast you down the mountain- 
side to certain death,” pursued Demdike ‘‘But 1 have no such wish 
On th^ contrary, 1 will serve you, as 1 have said, on one condition ” 

“ Thy condition would imperil my soul,” said the abbot, full of wrath 
and alarm Thou seekest in vam to temfy me into compliance Vade 
retro Sathanas ^ I defy thee and all thy works ” 

Dcradike laughed scornfully 

“ The thunders of the church do not frighten me,” he cned “ But 
look,” he added, ‘ you doubted my word when I told you the rising was 
at an end The beacon fires on Boulsworth Hill and on the Grange of 
Chvigerare extinguished, that on Padiham Heights is expiring — nay, it 
IS out, and ere many minutes all these mountain watch-fires will ha/e dis- 
appeared like lamps at the close of a feast ” 

“By our Lad^, it is so,” cried the abbot, m mcreasmg terror “ What 

new jugglery is this^” 

“ It IS no jugglery, I tell you,” replied the other “ The waters of the 
Don have again arisen , the insurgents have accepted the king’s pardon, 
have deserted their leader*;, and dispersed There will be no rismg to- 
night or on the moirovv The Abbots of Jervaux and Salley will strive to 
capitulate, but in vain The Pilgrimage of Grace is ended The stake 
for which thou plajedst is lost Tluity years hast thou governed hcJ’e, 
but thy rule is over Seventeen abbots have there been of Whalley — ^the 
last thou ^ — ^but there shall be none more ” 

“ It must be the demon m jierson that speaks thus to me,” cried the 
abbot, his hair bristling on his head, and a cold perspiration bursting from 
hiEWjk^es 

“ No matter who I am, ’ replied the other , “ I have said I will aid thee 
on one«condition It is not much Remove thj ban from my wife, and 
baptise her infant daughter and I am content 1 would not ask the c for 
this service, slight though it be, but the poor soul hath sot her mind upon 
it Wilt thou do it^” 

“ No,” leplied the abbot, shuddeniig , “ I will not baptise a daughter 
of Satan 1 will not sell nij soul to the poweis of daikiiess 1 adjure 
thee to depart from me, and tempt me no longer ” 

“ Vainly thou seekest to cast me off,” rejoined Demdike “ Wliat if I 
deliver thine adversaries into thine hands, and avenge thee upon them ^ 
Even now there are a party of armed men waiting at the foot of the hill 
to seize thee and thy brethren Shall I show thee how to destroy them 
“ Who are they dc inanded the abbot, surprised 
“ Their leaders are John Braddyll and Richard Assheton, who shall 
divide Whalley Abbey between them if thou stayest them not,” leplied 
Demdike 

“ Hell consume them cried the abbot 

“ Thy speech shows consent, ’ lepmed Demdike “ Come this way ” 
And, without awaiting the abbot’s reply, he dragged his horse towards 
the butt-end of the mountain As they went on, the two monks, who had 

been filled with surprise at tlie interview, though they did not dare to in- 
terrupt it, advanced towards their superior, and looked earnestly and m- 
,quinngly at him, but he remained silent, while to the m^n-at-arms and 
the herdsrnen, who demanded whether their own beacon-fire should be ex- 
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tiDguished as the others had beeo, he answered moodily m the ne- 
gative 

“ Where are the foes you spoke of he asked, with some uneasme!3s, as 
Demdike led his horse slowly and carefully down the lull-side 
“ You shall see, anon,” replied the other • 

“You are taking me to the spot where }ou traced the magic circle,” 
cned Paslew, in alarm “ 1 know it from its unnaturally green hue I 
will not go thither ” 

“ I do not mean you should, loid abbot,” replied Demdike, halting 
“ Remain on this firm ground Nay, be not alarihed, } ou are in no 
danger Now bid your men advance, and prepare their •weapons ” 

The abbot would have demanded wheicfoie, but at a glance from Dem- 
dike he complied, and the two men-at-arms, and the herdsmen, arranged 
themsolves beside him, while Fathers Eastgate and Haydocke, who had 
gotten upon their mules, took up a position behind 

Scarcely wen they thus placed, w hen a Itfufi shout was raised below, 
and a band of armed mt n, to the number ot tlurty or forty, Itapt the stone 
wall, and began to scale the hill with gieat rapidity They came up a 
deep, dry channel, apparently w om in tlu hill sidi by some former torrent, 
and which led directly to the spot where Demdike and the abbot stood 
Ihe beacon-fiie still hhzed brightly, and illuminated the whole proeeedmg, 
showing that these men, from their aecoutreiiients, were royalist ^soldiers 
‘ Stir Tiot, as ^ou value }oui life,” said the wizard to Paslew , ‘ but ob- 
serve what shall follow ” 


CiiAPTru IT 
THE inUlTlON 

Demdike went a little iuithei down the hill, stopping when he came 
to the green patch He then plunged his staff into the sod at tj^e first 
point where he had cast a tuft of hcathci, and with such force that it 
sink more than thiec feet The next moment htpplucked it forth, as if 
w ith a great effort, and a jet of bl ick w ater spouted into the air , but 
heedless of this, he went to the next marked spot, and again plunged the 
sharp point of the implement into the ground Again it sank to the 
same depth, and, on being drawm out i second black jet sprung forth 
Meanwhile, the hostile party continued to advance up the dry channel 
before mentioned, and shouted on bt holding thc‘'e strange preparations, 
but they did not rel ix their speed Once more the staff sank into the 
ground, and a third black fountain followc d its extraction By tins time, 
the rojalist soldiers were close at hand, and the features of their two 
leaders, John Braddyll and Richard Assheton, could be plainly distm- 
guished, and their voices heard 

“'Tis he^ 'tis the rebel abbot vociferated Braddyll, pressing forward. 

“ We were not misinformed He has been watching by the beacon The 
devil has delivered him into our hands ” 

“ Ho ^ ho laughed Demdike 

“ Abbot no longer — 'tis the Earl of Poverty you mean,” responded 
Assheton “ The villam shall be gibbeted on the spot where he has fired 
the beacon, as a warning to all traitors ” 

“ HI, heretess ^ — ha, blasphemers ^ — 1 can at least avenge myself upon 
you,” cried Paslew, stnkmg spurs into his charger But ere he could* 
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execute his purpose, Demdike had sprung backward, and catching the 
bndle, restrained the animal by a powerful effort 

he cned, m a voice of thunder, ‘^or \ouwill share their 

fate’^ 

As '^hese words were uttered, a dull, booming, subterranean sound was 
heard, and instantly afterwards, with a crash like thunder, the whole of 
the green circle beneath slipped off, and from a yawning rent under it 
burst forth, with irresistible fory, a thick, inky coloured torrent, which, 
nsing almost breast high, fell upon the devoted royalist soldiers, who 
were advancing nghc in its course Unable to avoid the watery eruption, 
or to resist its fusy when it came upon them, they were instantl) swept 
from their feet, and carried down the channel 

A sight of horror was it to behold the sudden rise of that swarthy 
stream, whose waters, tinged by the ruddy glare of the bcacqp-fire, 
looked like waves of blood Nor less fearful was it to hear the first wild 
despairing cry raised by tHe* victims, o" the quickly-stifled shneks and 
groans that followed, mixed with the deafening roar of the stream, and 
the crashing fall of the stones which accompanied its course Down, 
do\^u, went the poor wretches, now utterly overwhelmed by the torrent, 
now regaining their feet only to utter a scream, and then be swept off 
Here a miserable struggler, winded onward, would clutch at the banks 
and try to scramble forth, but the soft turf giving way beneath him, he 
was burned off to eternity 

At another point, where the stream encountered some trifling opposi- 
tion, some two or tliree managed to gam a footing, but they were unable 
to extneate themselves The vast quantity of boggy soil brought down 
by the current, and which rapidly collected here, embedded them and 
h^td^hem fast, so that the momently-deepening water, already up to their 
chins, threatened speedy immersion Others were stricken down by great 
masses^, of turf, or huge rocky fragmeuts, which, bounding from point to 
point with the torrent, bruised or crushed all they encountered, or lodging 
in some difficult place, tslightly diverted the course of the torrent, and 
rendered it yet more dangerous 

On one of these stones, larger than the rest, which had been stopped in 
its course, a man contrived to creep, and with difficulty kept his post amid 
the raging flood Vainly did he extend his hand to such of his fellows as 
were swept shneking past him He could not lend them aid, while 
his own position was so desperately hazardous that he did not dare to 
qmt it To leap on either bank was impossible, and to breast the head- 
long stream certam death 

On goes the current, madly, furiously, as if rejoicing m the work of 
destruction, while the white foam of its eddies presents a fearful contrast 
to the prevailing blackness of the surface Over the last declivity it 
leaps, hissing, foaming, crashing hke an avalanche The stone wall for a 
moment opposes its force, but falls the next, with a mighty splash, cariy - 
ing the spray far and wide, while its own fragments roll onwards with the 
stream The trees of the orchard are uprooted in an instant, and an old 
elm falls prostrate The outbuildings of a cottage are invaded, and the 
porkers and cattle, divining thei^ danger, squeal and bellow in affnght 
JBut they are quickly silenced The resistless foe has broken down wall 
and door, and buned the poor creatures m mud and rubbish 

The stream next invades the cottage, breaks in through door and 
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's^ndow, and filling all the lower part of the tenement, m a few minutes 
converts it into a heap of ruin On goes the destroyer, tearing up more 
trees, levelling more houses, and fiUmg up a small pool, till the latter 
bursts its banks, and with an accession to its force, pours itself into a mill- 
dam Here its waters are stayed until they find a vent undernea^i, and 
the action of the stream as it rushes downwards through this exit, forms a 
great eddy above, m which swim some living things, cattle and sheep 
from the fold not yet drowned, mixed with furniture from the cottages, 
and amidst them the bodies of some of the unfortunate men-at-arms which 
have been washed hither • 

But lu ^ anotlitr thundering crash I'hc dam has burst The tor- 
rent roars and rushes on funoiisly as before, joins its lorceg with Pendle 
Water, swells up the river, and devastates the country far and wide * 

The abbot and his companions beheld this work of destruction with 
amazement and diead Blanched terror sat in their cheeks, and the 
blood was frozen in Paslew’s v^ms, for he thought it the work of the 
power*? ol daikncss, and that he was leagued with them# 11c tiled to 
mutter a prayer, but his lips lefuscd their office He would have moved, 
but his limbs were stiffened and paralysed, and he could only gaze 
aghast at tlic terrible spectacle 

Amidst it all he heard a wild hurst of unearthly laughter proceeding, 
he thought, from Demdikc, and it filled him w itli new dread But he 
could not (hcck the sound neither could he stop his cars, though he 
Ifould fail! hav ( done so Like linn, his companions were petrified and 
speechless with feir 

After this had endured for some time though still the black tonent 
rushed on impetuously as ever, Dcmdike turned to the abbot, and said — 
“\(mr vengeance has been fully gratified \ou. will now baptise 
my child 

“ Never, never, accursed being shrieked the abbot ‘ llioii majst 
saenfie^ her at thine own impious rites But sec, there is one po8r wretch 
jet stiuggling with the foaming ton cut I pia^savc him ” 

“ rhit IS John Biaddyll, thy worst enemy, ^ replied Domdike “If 
he lives he shall possess half Wlialley Ahbej Jhou hadst best also 
save Richard Assheton, who jet clings to the gicat stone below, as, if lu 
escapes, he shall ha\e the other half Muk him, and make haste, fo** 
in five minutes both shall be gone ’’ 

“ I vvdl save them if I can, be the consecjuence to myself what it 
maj, replied the abbot 


* A similar eruption oceurrod at Pendle Hill m August, 1669 and has been 
desenbeu bv Ivir ( hirles lovvnlej in i letter cited by Dr ^MlItlkc^ln his lx- 
ccllcnt ‘ ot Whilky Other and more formidable eruptions hid taken 

1)1 ice previously, occasioning mudi damage to the couiitij llic cause of the 
pheiiominon is thus cxpl lined bv Mr lovvnlcj — ‘ Ihe colour of the water, its 
coming down to the plaie wlure it hreal s forth btlwten the rock and the earth, 
with that other particular of its bnnguig nothing along hut stones and earth art 
evident signs that it hath not its origin from the very bowels of llit mountain 
but that It IS only ram w itcr eolouicd first m the moss pits, of winch the top ol 
the hill, being i great and consider ible plain, is full, shrunk down into soiiit re 
ceptade fit to eoiitam it, until at 1 ist, by ^ts weight or some other cau«5e, it finds 
a pass ige to the sides of the lull and then aw ly between the rock and swartli, 
uafci^it bre;^ the latter and violently rush out ’ 

'I OL XVIII ]) 
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And regardless of the derisive laugliter of the other, who yelled in 
his ears as he went, Bess shall see thee hanged at thy own door,” he 
dashed down the hill to the spot where a small object, distinguishable 
above the stream, showed that some one still kept his head above water, 
his tail stature having preserved him 

‘ Is it you, John Braddyll^” cned the abbot, as he rode up 
“ Ay, leplied the head “ Forgive me fox the wrong I mteuded you, 
and deliver me from this great peiil ’ 

I am come for tliat purpose,” replied the abbot, dismoanting, and 
discncu tube ring himscll of liis heavy cloak 

By this tune the two lierdsmen had come up, and the abbot, taking 
a (rook fiom oi/e of them, clutched hold of tlie fellow, and plunging 
fearlessly into the stream, extended it towards the drowning man, who 
instaiiil} lifted up Ins hand to grasp it In doing so, Braddyll lost his 
balantc, but as lit did not quit his hold, he \ias plucked forth from the 
tenacious mud, by the combined efforts of the abbot and his assistant, 
and v\ith some^difbculty dragged ashore 

“ Now lor tne other, cried Pa«5lev\, is he placed Braddyll in safety 
“ One halt the abbey is gone fiom thee, shouted a voice m his ears, 
as be rushed on 

Pieseitly he i cached the loekj fragment on which Rnlph Assheton 
rested Tljo litter was in great danger fiom the surging torrent, and 
the stone on which he had taken refuge tottered at its ba^e, and threat 
ened to roll over » 

‘ In Ilcucns niine help me, loid abbot, as thou thyseH shall he 
holpeii at thy need, ’ shrieked ^ssheton 

“ Be not afraid, Richard Asslicton ’ replied Paslcw ‘ I will deliver 
thee^ 1 have deliveud John Bi iddyll ” 

task was not of c isj iceoinplishnunt J ho abbot rmdt his 
picpar itioiis as before, grasped tin hind of the heidsman, and held out 
the erool to Abslicton , hut when the latter caught it the stream swung 
him round with such force, tint the abbot must eithei abandon him, or 
ad\aiic( fuither into tfu watei Bdit on Asshetoii’s prcstrvation, he 
adapted the litter expedient, ind instantly lost his feet, while the herds- 
man, uiinhk loiigti to hold Inin, let go tlie crook, and the abbot and 
Assheton weie swept down the sties'll! together 

Down — down the} went, destruction appaieiitJy awaiting them 
hut the abbot, tliough sometimes quite under the water, and hiuised by 
the rough stones and gravel with which he eainc rii contact, still re 
tamed his self-possession, and encouraged liis eoinpanioii to hope for 
•^uceour In tins way they were home down to the foot of the hill , the 
monk's, the lierdsmen, and the men- it-arms having given them up as 
lost But they }et lived — yet floated — though greatly injured aud 
almost senseless, when they weie cast into a pool formed by the eddjing 
wattrs at the foot of the hill Here, wholly unable to as^lst himself, 
Assheton was seized by a black hound belonging to a tall man, who 
stood on the bank, and who shouted to Paslew, as he helped the animal 
to bring the drowning man ashore, 

“ The other half of the abbey is gone from thee Wilt thou baptise 
my child, f I send my dog to save '’thee 

Never’” replied the other, sinking as he spoke 
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Flashes of fire glanced in the abbot’s eyes^ and stunning sounds seemed 
to burst bis ears A few more struggles and he became senseless 

But he was not destintd to die thus What happened afterwards he 
knew not, but when he rccoveitd full consciousness, he found himself 
stretched, with aching limbs and throbbing head, upon a coucl^ in a 
monastic room, with a iiclily painted and gilded ceiling, with shields at 
the comers emblazoned with the three luces of Whalley, and with pincls 
hung With tapestry from the looms of Flauders, representing divers 
Scriptural Subjects 

“ Have I been dreaming he murmured • 

“ No,*’ icplicd a tall man standing by his beJ-sidc thou hast been 
saved fioni one death to suffei another more ignominious ” , 

“Ha’” cued the abbot, starting up and piessiiig Ins hand to ’ i 
teinph s “ thou here 

‘ ly, I am ajipointcd to waceU tine,’ replied Demdike “ Jin 
art n prisonci in thine own ch'i^iiber at Whalky All has befallen a i 
told thee Ihc E ill of Dciby is master of the ibbey , thy adheients art 
dispersed and tl \ hiethreiiaie dintn forth Ihy two paitucrs iii rebel- 
lion the abbots of J(rviu\ and Salley hive been convened to 1 aiieaste^' 
C isllt, wliithci thou wilt go, IS soon as thou r iiist be moved ’ 

“I will sumiidei all — live i and gohl, land lud pobsessioiis — ^lo the 
king if I in ly die in pe lee ’ gioaiied the abbot • 

It IS not iKcdtd u)oin(d the othei “ Vttainted of itloii), thy 
ISnd in I nhb* > will be foihilul to the crown, and they shall he sold, as 
I ha\( t >1 1 thee, to Joint Iliadd^ll and liicliaid Abslutoii, wiio will be 
rule is Ik < in th\ stead ” 

“ Wo del I h id pensln d in tin flooe^’ ’ gio med the ibbot 
‘ Well in i)bt thou wi It bO, ’ returned lus toimentoi “ but thou vert 
notdist'iKd to die b) w iter As 1 have aid, thou shall be hai !R 
th^ own tlooi, ind iny wite shill witness ih^ end 

‘ \\ }i ) lit thou '' I li ivo he ud ili^ loiee he foie, e rie d the abtfbt * It 
IS like the voice of one whom 1 know ytais I'^e^'yid thj features aie like 
Ins — though (hanged — gie itly cinngtd Who irt ihou^’ 

“ 'll on bh lit know hi lore thou dust, le jduil the othci, with a look of 
gratified icngeante ‘ J die we II, iiid leHi it upon tliy fate 

Sosiying Ik «tiotle tow iids the dooi while the miserable abbot aiose, 
ind in lie nig with uneertnii bte ps to a little oiatou leljoiiiing, which he 
lum&elf bail built, knelt down before th^ iltai, and strove to piay 


Cii^rTFU III 

W1IAL.I.FY ABBEY 

A SAD, sad change hiiheome over the fair Abbey of Wlialley It 
knoweth its old masters no loiigei For upwirds of two centuiies aud a 
half hath tlie ‘t Blessed Place grown in bciuty and riches beveiiteen 
abbots h ivo cxcici^ed unbounded hospitality within it, but now they are 
all gone save one ^ — and he i» attainted of felon) aud treason The grave 
monk walkcth no moic in the cloisters, nor seeketh hu pallet m the dor- 


* Locus Bonedictus de Whalley 
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mitory Vesper or matin-song resound not as of old svithin t^e fine con- 
ventual church Stnpped are the altars of their silver crosses, and the 
shrines of their votive offerings and saintly relics Pyx and chalice, 
thuribule and vial, golden-headed pastoral staff, and mitre embossed with 
pearls candlestick and Chnstmas ship of silver , salver, basin, and ewer — 
all are gone — the splendid sacristy hath been despoiled 

A sad, sad change hath come over Whalley Abbey The libraries, well 
stored with reverend tomes, have been pillaged, and their contents cast to 
the flamoi, and thus long laboured manusenpt, the fruit of }ears of 
patient industry, with gloriously illuminated missal, arc irrecovei ably lost 
The large infinnar} no longer receiveth the sick , in the locutory sitteth 
no more the guest No longer in the mighty kitchens are prepared the 
prodigious supply of meats destined for the support of the poor or the 
entertainment of the traveller No kindly porter stands at the gaje to 
bid the stnngei enter and partake of the munificent abbots hospitality, 
but a churlish guard bids him liie away, ,and menaces him, if he tames, 
iMth his halbert Closed arc the buttery-hatehes and the pantric« , and 
the daily dole of hiead hath ceased Closed, also, to the bnthren is the 
lefectoiy Ihe cellaiei’s office is ended Tlu strong ale whieli he 
brewed in October, is tapped in Mai eh by roy storing troopers The nch 
luuseidel ind malmsey, and the wines of Gascoigne and the Rhine are no 
longii quafied by the abbot and his more lionoured guests, but drunk to 
his destruction by his foes The great gallery, a bundled and fifty feet m 
length, the piide of the abbot’s lodging, and a model of architecture i\> 
tilled, not with white-iobed ecclesi istics, but with an aimed earl and his 
Ti ainers Niglcetid is the little oratory dedicited to Oui Lady of 
Wh il ley j* where night and mom the ihbot used to pray All the old 
religious and hospitable uses of the abbey aie foiegoiie The icverend 
s tf f FfftHL of the cloisters, scarce broken b> the quiet tre id of the monks, is 
now (listiubcd by aimed heel and clank of swoid, while in its saintly 
courts ate heard the iibald song the profam jest, and tfie augiy brawl 
Of the brethu n, only ti^gsq tenanting th( cemetery are left All else lie 
gone, drntn foith, as vagabonds, with stripes and curses, to sock refuge 
wbeie tliev may 

A sad, sad change has come over Wlialley Abbey In the plenitude 
of its pride and power has it been cast down, dest crated, despoiled Its 
treasuies are earned ofl, its ornaments sold, its granints emptied, its 
possessions wasted, its storehouses sacked, its cattle slaughtered and 
sold But though stripped of its wealth and splendoui , though de- 
prned of all the religious graces that, like rich ineensc, lent an odour to 
tlu fane, its external beauty is yet unimpaired, and its last proportions 
uiidiininished 

A stately pile was V bailey — one of tlie loveliest as well as the largest 
m the realm Caictully had it been «preseiied by its merend nilers, 
and where reparations or additions were needed they were judiciously 
made Thus age had lent it beauty, by mellowing ns fic&lmess and 
toning its hues, while no decay was perc eptible itbout a struggle 
had it yielded to the captor, so that no part of its wide belt of wells or 
tow CIS, though so strongly constructed as to have offered eflfectual re- 
sistance, were injured ** 

Never had V^alley Abbey looked more beautiful th m op a brf^ t, 
el3ar morning in March, when this sad change had been wrought, and 
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when, from a peaceful monastic establishment, it had been converted into 
a menacing fortress The sunlight sp'irklcd upon its grey walls, and 
filled its thiee great quadrangular courts with light and life, piorcing 
the exquisite carving of its cloisters, and revealing all the intricate 
beauty and combinations of the arches Stains of painted glafts fell 
upon the floor of the magnificent conventual church, and d^ed with 
rainbow hues the inaiole tombs of the Lacics, the founders of the 
establishmqpt, brought thither when the monastery \ias removed from 
Stanlai\ in Chcbhire, and upon the biass-coveicd grave-stones of the 
abbots m the presbytery There lay Gregory de Northbury, eighth 
abbot of Stanlaw and tirst of Whalley, and William Rede, the last 
abbot , but there is never to he John Paslew The sltlmber of the 
ancient prelates was soon to be distuibcd, and the sacred structure 
withm which they had so often worshipped upreared by sacrilegious 
hands But all was bright and beauteous now, and if no solemn strains 
weie heard m the holy pile, its^tillness was scarcely less reverential and 
awe-inspinng Jhc old abbey wreathed itself m all its aftractions, as if 
to welcome huk its former ruler, wheicas it was only to recene him as^ 
a capti\e doomed to a felon's death 

But this was outward show Within all was terrible preparation 
Such was the discontented stite of the country, that, fearing some new 
revolt, the Fail of Derby hid taken measures lor the defence of the 
^bey, lud along the wide-c irchng walls of the close were placed ord- 
nance and men, and within the grange stores of ammunition A strong 
guard w is «et it each of the gates, and the courts were filled with 
troops The bray of the trumpet echoed within the close, where rounds 
were set foi the archers, and maitial music resounded within the area of 
the cloisters Ovci the great north-eastern giteway, which formig^ 
chief entrance to the abbot’s* lodging, floated the io}al bannoi Despite 
^hese waihlvc proceedings, the fair abbey smiled beneath the su^ m alf, 
or more than ill, its piistinc beauty, its green bills sloping gently down 
towards it, uul the clear and <5piikhng CaldiVoiilfehing meriily over the 
stones at its base 

But upon the bridge, ind by the iiver-sidc, and withm the little 
village, many peisons weie assembled, conversing gravely and anxiously 
together and looking out towards the hills, where other groups wen. 
gathered, as if rn expectation of some afflicting event Most of thc^e 
were heidsmtn and fanning men, but some among them were pool 
monks in the white habits of the ( istertian brotherhood, but which were 
now stained and threadbare, while their countenances bore traces of 
severest piivation and suffenng \il the heidsnun ind fanners had 
been T*ctamers of the abbot 1 he poor monks lookc d wistfully it their 
former habit ition, but replied nert except by a gentle bowing of the 
head to the cruel ‘•eoffs and taunts with which the\ were greeted by the 
passing soldiers , but the sturdy lustica did not bear these outrages so* 
tamely and more than one biawl ensued, m which blood flowed, while 
a ruffianly arquebussiei w ould have been drow ned m the Calder, but for 
the exertions to save him of a monk whom he had attacked 

This took place on the eleventh oT March, HS? — more than three 
months after the date of the watching by the be icon before recorded — 
an^tie ev?ht anticipated b> the eon* ourse without the abbey, as welj 
as by those within its walls, was the amval of Abbot Pjislew and 
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Fathem Eastg^ate and Haydocke, wfao were to be brought on that day 
fipoin Lancaster, and executed on the £>Uowing morning before the 
abb^, accoiding to sentence passed upon them 

The gloomiest object in the picture remains to be described, but yet 
it IS ^necessar} to its completion This was a gallows of unusual form 
and height, erected on the summit of a gentle hill, rising immediately 
in front of the abbot’s lodgings, called the Holehouses, whose rounded, 
bosomy beauty, it completely destroj ed This terrible apparatus of con- 
dign punishment was regarded with abhorrence by the rustics, and it 
required a strong ^ard to be kept constantly round it to preserve it 
from demolition 

Amongst 'a group of rustics collected on the road leading to the north- 
east gateway, was Cuthbert Ashbead, who, having been deprived of his 
forester’s otbee, was now habited in a frieze doublet and hose, with a 
short camlet cloak on Ins shoulder, and a io:v skin cap, cmbcihshed with 
the grinning jaws of the beast, on his hdad 

“ Eigh, Ruchot o Roaph s,” he observed to a bystandei, “ that’s a 
fearfo seet that gallas Yoan been up to t’ Holehouses to tey a look at it, 
beloike^’ 

Naw, naw, ey dunna loike such sects, ’ rep le cRuchot o’ Roaph’s , “ be- 
soide, there wor a great rabblement at t’ geate, an one o’ them lunjus archer 
chaps knotkt meh o’ t’ nob wi’ bis poike, an towd me he d bong me wi* t’ 
abbiit, if ey didna keep owt ot wey ” 

“ And sarve te reet too, theaw craddiiily carl cned Ashbead, doubling 
his horny fists “Odds flesh' whey didna yo ha’ a tussle wi’ him^ 
Me> hoiits are itchen for a bowt wi t’ hciotic robbeis Walladey * 
walladey ' that we should li\e to see t’ olj fejthtis driven loike hummo 
pwt o’ t’ owd neest Whey they saMi ot King Hairy bon decreet ot 
w?re to hi’ naw more monks or friars i aw Fnglondshiar Ony think o’ 
that And dunna yo knoathat t’ Abbuts o Jervaux an Salley wor hongt 
o Tizeda) at Loncaster Castle^’ 

“ Good loijus bless 'll exclaimed a sturdy hind, ‘ wen a protty king 
Furst he (bops oft his woife’s heaod, an then hong& aw t’ priests Whot’U 
t’ warlt cum to 

“Eigh, by t’ mess, whot tcin it cum to^” critd Ruchot o’ Roaph’s 
“ But we darma oppon owr mows fo fear o’ a gog ’ 

“Naw, bclcady ’ boll ejst oppen moine woide enufT, ’ cried Ashbead, 
“ an if a dozen o’ }o diaps win join me, cyn tiy to set t poor abbut free 
whon they bunks him here ” 

“ Ey d as leef boide till to morrow,” said Ruchot o’ Roaph’s, uneasiK 

“ Eigh, thou rt a timmersorne teyke, os ey towd te etore,” replied Ash- 
bead “ But whot dust theaw •saj , Hal o’ Nabs h( added, to the sturdy 
hind who had rei ently <«poken 

“ Ey’n spill t’ last drop o’ meh blood i’ t’ owd abbut’s keawse, ’ replied 
Hal o’ Nabs “ Wc widna stood bj, an see him hongt loike a dog Abbut 
Paslew to t reskew, lads 

“ Tigb, Abbut Paslew to t’ reskew*” responded all the others, except 
Ruchot o’ Roaph’s 

“ Tl)is must be prevented,” muttered a voice near them And imme- 
diately afterwards a tall man quitted the group ^ 

“ Whoa wor it spoake^” cned Hal o’ Nabs “ Oh, ey seen, that he- 
**witcb, Nick Demdike ” 
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" Nick Demdike here^” cried Ashbead, looking round in alarm " Has 
he ovierheert 

“ I oike enow,” replied Hal o’ Nabs But ey didna momd. him 
eforc ” 

“Naweynoather,” cried Ruchot o* Roaph’s, crossing himself, and spit- 
ting on the grour d “ Owr Leady o’ Whallcy shielt us fio’ t’ warlock^” 

“ Tawkin o’ Nick Demdike,” cried Ilal o* Nabs, ‘yo’d a strawnge od- 
venter wi’ him t’ neet o’ t’ great brast o’ Pendlc Hill, hadna yo, Cuth- 
bert^»” 

“ Yeigh, t’ firnips tak’ him, ey hadn ” replied Ashbead “ Theawst 
hear aw abowt it if t’ will Fy wur sent be t’ abbut down t’ hill to Owen 
o’ Gab’s, o’ Perkin’s, o’Dannel’s, o’ Noll’s, o’ () imtioy’s orchcfTt i’ Warston 
lone, to luk efter him Weel, whon ey gets ower t stoaii wa’, whot dun 
yo thftik ey aees ' twanty or throtty poikemcn stondirig bchint it, an they 
deshes at mch os thick os leet, an eforc ey ton roor oot, they blintfowlt 
meh, nn clap an iron gog i’ meh^nouth Weel, I eon noather speak nor 
see, boh cy con use meh feet, soh ey punses at ’em leet an Idft , an be meh 
troath, lads, yood’n a leawght t’ hear how they rout, an cy should a roart 
too, if I couldn, whon they began to thwack me wi’ their raddling pows, an 
ding’d meh so abowt t’ heiod, that ey fell i’ i swownd Whon ey cum 
to, ey wur loyin o* meh back i’ Rimington Moor Every booan i’ meh 
hoiJc wrateht, an meh hewr war clottert wi’ gore, boh t’ ecbortd an t’ gog 
jpir gone, sohey gets o’ meh feet, an diddles along os weel os ey eon, 
whon aw ot wunce cy spies a leet glenting efoie meh, an dawneing abowt 
loike an awf oi a wull-o’-whisp Thinks ey, that’s Friar Rush an his 
lantein, an he’ll lead me into a quagmire, soh cy stops a bit, to consider 
where ey’d getten, for ey didna knoa t’ reet road exactly , boh when ey 
stood still, t’ leet stood still too, on then ey mey d owt that it cum fro 
owd ruint tower, an whot ey d fancied wur one lantern proved twanty, fo* 
whon ey reacht t’ tow er an peept in thro’ a bi ok’n w inda, ey behe]d a sect 
ey’st neer forgit — apack o’ witches — eigh, witches ^ — sittm’ in a ring, wi’ 
their broomsticks an lanterns abowt ’em *” * 

“ Good I013US deys’” iricd Hal o’ Nabs “ \n whot else didsta see, 
mon 

“ Whoy,” replied Ashbead, “ t’ owd hags had a little figure 1’ t’ midst on 
’em, rriowdcel 1’ cley representing t Abbut o’ Wh die y — cy knoad it be t 
moitro an crosier — an cftei each o’ t varment bid stukt a pm 1’ its ’eart, 
a tall black rnoii stepped forard, an teed i coid lowud its throttle, an 
hongt it lip ” 

“An’ t’ black mon, cned Hal o’ Nabs, breathlessly, — “t’ black mon 
wur Nick Demdike 

“\oaii guest it,” replieU Ashbead, “’t wur be’ Ey wur so glopp’nt, 
ey couldiia speak, an meli bind fru/ 1’ meh vein'!, when e\ heerd a fearfo 
voice ask Nick whcerc his woifc an’ emit were ‘ Tlie infint is uiibap- 
tised,’ roart t’ >()ioe ‘ at the next meeting it must be sicnficcd See that 
thou bring it Dcmdil e then bowed to summat 1 couldna see, an axt 
when t’ next meeting wrur to bt held ‘ On the night of Abbot Paslew’s 
execution,’ awnsert t’ \oice On hearing tins, ey could bear nah lunger, 
boh sliouted out, ‘ Witches ^ devils * Eort deliver 11s fro’ ye’’ An os ey 
spj^y^ ey tried t’ bar'jt thro’ t’ winda In a trice, aw t’ leets went out, 
thar wur a^ieat rash to t’ dooer , a w iirrin sound 1’ th’ air loike a covey 
o’ partnehes fleeing off, and then ey leerd nowt more , for a ^at stoan 
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fell o’ meh scoance, an knockt me down senseless When 1 cum to, 1 wur 
i’ Nick Demdike’s cottage, wi’ his woife watching ower me, and th’ un- 
bapteesed chilt i’ her arms ” 

All excHmations of wonder on the part of the rustics, and inqumes as 
to the^ issue of the adventure, were checked by the approach of a monk, 
who, joining the assemblage, called their attention to a pnestly tram 
slovily advancing along the road 

it 16 headed,” he said, ^ by Fathers Chatburne and (Chester, late 
bursers of the abbey Alack ^ alack ^ they now need the charity them- 
selves which they once so lavishly bestowed on others ” 

“ Waes me' ’ ejaculated Ashbead “ Monry a broad merk Inn ey 
getten fro ’am ” 

“ They’ll been koiiid to us aw, ’ added the others 
“ Next come Father Burnle>, granger, and Father Haworth, cellarer,” 
pursued the monk , and after them Father Dinkley, sacriatan, and 
Father Moore, porter ” 

“ Yoremeifibei teythei Moore, lads,” cried Ashbead 
“ Yeigh, to be sure we done,” replied the others , “ a good mon, a reet 
good mon^ He ne\er sent away t’ poor — naw he^” 

‘ After Father Moore,” said the monk, plea&»ed with their warmth, 
“ comes Father Forrest, the procurator, with Fathers Rede, Clough, 
and Banciftft, ind the procession is closed by Father Smith, the late 
prior ” 

“ Down o’ jer wbirlybooans, lads, as t’ oly feythers pa‘»s,” cued Asli- 
bead, ‘‘ and crave their blessing ” 

And as the priestly tram slowly approached, with heads bowed down, 
and looks fixed sadly upon the ground, the rustu assemblage ft 11 upon 
^cir knees, and irnplort d their benediction The foremost in the proces- 
sioii passed on in silence, but the prior stopped, and extending his hands 
over the kneeling gioup, cried in a solemn voice, 

“ Heaven bless ye, niy children \e are about to witness a sod spec- 
tacle You will see hwp > lio has clothed jou, ^ed jou, and taught you 
the waj to lieaven, bi ought hither a prisoner, to suftei i shameful death ” 
“ Boh we’st set him free, oly piior,” cned Ashheul “ W’^e’n nieayed 
up our moinds to ’t Yo ju>t wait till he eunis ” 

“ Naj, I command jou to desist from the attempt, if anj such you me 
ditate,” rejoined the piior, “it will avail nothing, and you will only sacri- 
fice 5 our own lives Our enemies are too strong The abbot himself 
would give } ou like counsel ” 

Scarcely were tiic words uttered, than fiom the great gate of the abbev 
there issued i do/en arquebussiers Avith an officer it then head, avIio 
marched directly towards the kneeling hinds, evidently witli the intention 
of dispersing them Behind them strode Nicholas Demdike In an in- 
stant the alaimed rustu s were on their feet, and Rucliot o’ Roaph s, and 
some few among them, took to then heels, but Ashbead II il o’ Nabs, 
with half-a-dozen other«, stood their ground manfully The monks re- 
m lined, in the hope of preventing any violence Presently the halberdiers 
came up 

“ That IS the imgleader,” cried, the officer, who proved to he Richard 
Assheton, pointing out Ashbead , “ seize him ” 

“ Naw mon shall lay honts o’ meh,” cried Cuthbert * 

And as the guard pushed past the monks to execute their leader s order, 
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he sprang forward, and wre&ting a halbert from the foremost of them, 
stood upon his defence 

Seize him, I say,” shouted Asshetoii, imtated at the resistance offered 
“ Keep oft,” cried Ashbead , “ yo’d best Loike a stag at bey e} ’m 
dawngerous Waar horns ^ waar horns ^ ey sey ” * 

Ihe arqutbussiers looked ii resolute It was evident Ashbead would 
only be taken with life, and they weie not sure that it was their leader’s 
purpose to destioy him 

“Put down thy weapon, Cuthbcit,” interposed the pnor, “it will 
avail thee nothing against odds like these ” • 

“ Mey be, oly pnor,” rejoined Ashbead, flouribhii^ the pike, “boh 
ey’st ony yield wi’ loife ” , 

“ I will disarm him,” cried Demdike, stepping forward 
“.Theaw^” retorted Ashbead with a scornful laugh “ Cum on then 
Hadsta aw t’ fttiids i’ hell at te back, cy shouldna fear thet ” 

“ Yield’” cned Demdike, la a voice of thunder, and fixing a terrible 
glance upon him • 

“ Cura oil, wizard, ’ rejoined Ashbead, undaunti dlv But, observing 
that his opponent was wholly unarmed, he gave the pike to Hal o’ Nabs, 
who was close beside him, observing, “ It shall neve r be said that Cuth- 
bert Ashbead fciwt t’ duk liimsel* unfairly Nah, touch nieh if theaw 
da’-’st ” • 

Demdike itquired no further provocation With almost supernatural 
force and quickuebs he spuing upon the forester, and seized him the 
thixiat But the active }ouiig man freed himself from the gnpe, and 
closed with his assailant But though of herculean build, it soon became 
evident that Ashbead would have the worst of it, when Hal o N ibs, who 
had watched the struggle with intense interest, could not help coming to 
his friend s assistance, and made a push at Demdike with the halbc * 
Could It be that the wiestlers shifted their position, oi that the wizaid 
was indeed aided by the powers of daikncsb ^ None could tell, •hut so it 
was that tlie pike pieiccd the side of Ashbcjijil jvho iristaiitl} ftll to the 
ground, with his aclver&ary upon him Ihe next instant his liolJ relaxed, 
ind the wizard sprang to his feet unliamied, but deluged in blood Hal* 
o’ Nabs uttc red a cry of keenest anguish, and, flinging himself upon the 
body of tlic iorestet, tried to staunch the wound, but lie was quickly 
seized by the arquebiissici s, and his hands tu d beliind his back with a 
tliong, while Ashbead was lifted up and home tow aids the abbej, the 
monks and rustics following slowly after, but tlie latter wcie not per- 
mitted to cntei the gate 

As the iiifortuiiate keeper, who b} this time had become insensible 
from loss of blood, was carried along the walled enclosure leading to the 
abbot’s lodging, a female with a child ni her aims was seen advancing 
from tlic opposite side She wlis tall, fine]} foimed, with features of 
remarkable bcautj, thougli of a iinsculine and somewhat savage charac- 
ter, and with magnificent but fierce black eyes Her skin was dark, and 
her hair raven black, contrasting strongly with the red band wound 
around it Her kirtlc was of murrey coloured serge simply, but be- 
coming!} fashioned A glance sufi^ped to show her bow matteis stood 
with pool ALshbead, and, uttenng a sharp, angry erj, she rushed towards 
fflnT ^ 
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What have you done she cned, fixing^ a keen, reproachful look on 
Demdike, v^ho walked beside the wounded man 

Nothing,” replied Demdike, with a bitter laugh , ‘‘ the fool has been 
hurt with a pike Stand out of the way, Bess, and let the men pass They 
are about to carry him to the cell under the chapter-house ” 

“ You shall not take him there,” cned Bess Demdike, fiercely “ He 
ma} recover if his wound be dressed Let him goto the infirmary — ^ha, 

I forgot — there is no one there now * 

“ Father Bancroft is at the gate,” observed one of the arquebussiers , 
“ he used to act as ciiirurgeoii in the abbey ” 

“ No monk mvst enter tlie gate except the prisoners when they 
arnve, * obsei red Assheton , “ such are the positive orders of the Earl 
of Derby ” 

It IS not needed,” observed Demdike , no human aid can save the 
man ” 

“ But can other aid save him^’ said Bt,ss, breathing the words in her 
husband’s ear > 

“ Go to,” cued Demdike, pushing her roughly aside , ‘‘ wouldst have 
me save thy lover ” 

“ Take heed,” said Bess, in a deep whisper , “ if thou save him not, by 
the devil thou servest * thou shalt lose me and thy child ’ 

Demdike* did not think pioper to contest the point, but approaching 
Assheton, requested that the wounded man might be conveyed to an 
arched recess, which he pointed out Assent being given, Ashbead was 
taken there, and placed upon the ground, after which the arquebussiers 
and their leadei marched off, while Bess, kneeling down, supported the 
head of the wounded man upon her 1 net, and Demdike, taking a small 
pjiial from his doublet, poured some of its contents down his throat The 
wizSfd then took i fold of linen, with which he was likewise provided, and 
dipping it in the elixir, applied it to the wound 

In a few moments Ashbead opened his eyes, and looking round wildly, 
fixed his gaze upon Bess^vho placed her finger upon her lips to enjoin 
silence, but he could not, or would not, understand the sign 

“ Aw’s o’er wi’ meh, Bess,” he groaned, “ but ey’d reyther dee thus, wi* 
thee besoide mth, than i ony other wey ” 

“ Hush’” exclaimed Bess, “ Nicholas is here ” 

“ Oh ’ ey see,” replied the wounded man, looking round , “ boh whot 
matteis it^ Ej ’st be gone soon Ah, Bess, deir lass, if theawdst promise 
to break thy compact wi’ Satan — to repent and save thy precious sowl — 
ey should dee content ” 

“ Oh, do not talk thus^” cried Bess “ You will soon be well again ” 

“ Listen to me,” continued Ashbead, cai nestly , “ dust na knoa that if 
thy babe be nti bapteesed eforc to-monow neit it ’ll be sairifieed to t’ 
Prince o’ Darkness ^ Go to some o’ i’ oh fejtliers — confess* thy sins an 
implore Heaven’s forgiveness — an mayhap they ’ll save thee an thy 
infant ” 

“ And be burned as a witch,” rejoined Bess, fiercely “ It is useless, 
Cuthbert , I have tried them all I have knelt to them, implored them, 
but their hearts are hard as flints 'Ihey will not heed me They wnll 
not disobey the abbot’s cruel injunctions, though he be their supenof no 
longer But I shall be avenged upon him — ^ternbly avenged * 
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“ Leave meh, theaw wicked woman,” cned Aahbead , ** ey dunna wish 
to ha’ thee near meh Let meh dee i’ peace ” 

Thou wilt not die, I tell thee, Cuthbert,” cried Bess , Nicholas hath 
staunched thy wound ” 

“ He stawncht it, seygt to cned Ashbead, raising himself ‘iEy’st 
never owe meh loife to mm ” 

And before he could be prciented, he tore ofiF the bandage, and the 
blood bursts forth anew 

“ It IS not my fault if he penshes now,” observed Demdike, moodily 
‘‘ Help him— help him’” implored Bess * 

“ He shanna touch meh,” cned Ashbi ad, stniggbng and increasing the 
effusion “Keep him off ey adjure thee Faiewcll, Bess,” he added, 
sinking back utteily exhausted bj the effort 

“ ^/Uthbert’” screamed Bess, temfied by his looks, “Cuthbert’ art 
thou really dj mg ^ Look at me, speak to mo ’ Ila ’’ she cried, as if 
seized by a sudd( ii idea, “ they Saj the blessing ol a dying man will avail 
Bless ray child, Cutbbert, bless it'” • 

“ Gi\e It me^” groaned the forester 

Bess held the infant towards him, but before he could place his hands 
upon it all power forsook him, and he fell back and expired 
“ Lost^ lost’ for ever lost'” cned Bess, with a wild shriek 
At this moment a loud blast was blown from the gate tower, and a 
■Animpctci called out, 

“ The abbot and the two other prisoners are coming ” 

“lo thy feet, wench,” cried Demdike, imperiously, and seizing the 
bewildered woman by the arm , “to thy feet, and come with me to meet 
him ” 


Chapter IV 

THE MAIEDICTION 

• 

The captne ecclesiastics, together with the strong cscoit by which 
they weie itteiidcd, under the command of Jolin Braddyll, the high 
sheriff of the county had passed the previous night at ^hitewell, in 
Bowlmd Forest , and the abbot, before setting out on his final journey, 
was pel rnitted to spend an hour lu prayer in a little chapel on an ad- 
joining hill, overlooking a most picturesque poition of the forest, the 
beauties of which were cmianccd by the windings of the Hodder, one of 
the loveliest streams in Lancashire His devotions pciformed, Paslew, 
attended by a guard, slowly descended the hill, and gazed his last on 
scenes familiar to him almost from infane) Noble tree^, which now 
looked like old friend®, to whom he w is bidding an eternal adieu, stood 
around him Beiuath them, at*the end of 'i glade, couched a herd of 
deer, which started off at sight of the intiudeis, and made him envy 
their freedom and fleetness as he followed them in thought to their 
solitudes At tile foot of a steep rock ran the Hodder, making the 
pleasant music of other da) s as it dashed over its pebbly bed, and re- 
calling times when, free from all «jare, he had stra)ed by its wood- 
fnnffed banks, to listen to the pleasant sound of runmng waters, and 
watch tli^hining pebbles beneath them, and the swift trout and dainty 
umber glancing past * 
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A bitter pang was it to part with scenes so fair , and the abbot spoke 
no word, nor even looked up, until, passing Little Mittrm, he came in 
sight of WhalJey Abbey Then, collecting all his energies, he prepared 
for the shock he was about to endure But, nerved as he uas, his firm- 
ness was sorely tried when he beheld the stately pile, once his own, now 
gone from him and his tor ever He gave one fond glance towaids it, 
and then painfully aver*^ing his gaze, recited, m a low voice, this sup- 
plication 

Miserere mei Deus, secundum magnam misericordiam tuam Et 
secundum muUitudtnem mi^eratvonum tuarum^ dele iniquitatem meam 
Amplius lava me, alt imquUate mea, et d peccato meo munda me ’* 

But other ^thoughts, nnd other emotions, crowded upon him, when he 
beheld the groups of his old retainers advancing to meet him men, 
women, and children, pounng forth loud lamentations, prostrating them- 
selves at lus feet, and deploring his doom The abbot s fortitude had a 
seveie trial heie, and the tears sprung* to his c^cs The devotion of 
these poor pe^iple touched him more sharply than the seventy of his 
adversaries 

“ Bless bless my children,” he cried , “ repme not for mt, for 
1 bear my cioss with resignation It is for me to bewail }our lot, much 
fearing that the flock 1 have ^o long and so zealoiislv tended will fall 
into the h«\nds of othoi and less heedful pastors, or, still worse, of de- 
vounng wolves Bl( ss ye, my children, and be comforted Think ^ 
the end of Abbot Paslew, and for what he suffered ” 

“ Think that he was a traitor to the king, and took up arms in re- 
bellion against him,” cned the sheriff, riding up, and speaking in a loud 
voice, and that for his heinous offences he was lustly condemned to 
death ” 

*^urmurs arose at this speech, but they were instantly checked the 
escort 

“ Tiiink chaiitabl} of me, my children,” said the abbot , “ and the 
blessed Virgin keep you atyadfast in ^our faith Benedicite 

Be silent, traitor, 1 command thee,” ciicd the sheriil, stnking him 
with his gauntlet m the face 

The abbot’s pale cheek burnt crimson, and lus e}c flashed fire, but he 
controlled lumsclf, and answered meekly — 

“ Thou didst not speak m such wise, John Braddyll, when I saved 
thee from the flood ” 

“ Which flood thou thyself caused to burst forth by devilish arts,” 
rejoined the shenfl “ I owe thee little for the service If for naught 
1 Ise, thou deservest death for thy evil doings on tliat night ’ 

The abbot made no reply, for Braddyll’s allusion conjured up a sombre 
train of tliought within his br( ist, awal^eniiig appreliensious which he 
could neither account foi, nor bh ikc off Meanwhile, the cavalcade slowly 
approached the north-east gateway of the abbey — passing through crowds 
of kneeling and sorrowing bystander*?, — but so deeply was the abbot en- 
grossed by the one dread idea that possessed him, that he saw them not, 
and scarce heard their woeful lamentations All at once the cavalcade 
stopped, and the sheriff rode on to the gate, in the opening of which some 
ceremony was observed Then it was that Paslew raised his eye^ and 
beheld standing before him a tall man, with a woman beside Ihm bearing 
an infant in bci anns The eyes of the pair were fixed upon him with 
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vindictive exultation He would ha^e averted Ins gaze, but an irresistible 
fascination withheld him 

“ Thou seest all is prepared,” said Demdike, coming close up to the 
mule, on which Paslew was mounted, and pointing to the gigantic galfows 
looming above the abbey walls , ‘‘ wilt thou now accede to my request 5^** 
And then he added, signi6cantly — “ On the same terms as before ” 

The abbot understood his meaning well Life and freedom were offered 
him by a being, whose power to accomplish his promise he did not doubt 
Thestruggle*\ias hard, but he resisted the temptation, andnns^vered firmly, 
“ No ” 

“ Then die the felon death thou mentest,” cried Bess« fiercely , “ and 
I will glut mine e^es with the spectacle ” , 

Incensed beyond endurance, the abbot looked sternly at her, and raised 
his haf d, in denunciation The action and the look were so appalling, 
that the affrighted woman would have fled if her husband had not re- 
stiamcd her • 

“ By the hoi} patiiarchs and prophets , by the prelates asd confessors, 
by tlie doctors of the church, b} the hoi} abbots, monks, and eremites, 
who dwelt in solitudes, in mountains, and in caverns , by the holy saints 
and martyis, who suffered torture and death for their fiith, I eur^ie thee, 
witch,” cried Paslew “ May the malediction of Heaven and all its hosts 
alight on the head of th} infant — ” • 

“Oh ^ hoh abbot,” shrieked Bess, breaking from her husband, and 
iging hei eff at Pislew’*, feet, “curse me, if thou wilt, but spare m} in- 
nocent child Save it, and we will sa\e thee ” 

“Avoid thee, wiotched and impious woman,” rejoined ti e abbot, “ I 
have pionounccd the dre id ai atheina, and it cannot be recalled Look 
Jit the (liij)ping g irmeiits of th} ehdd In blood has it been baptised, and 
through blood-stained piths shill its course be taken ” 

“ Ila shrieked Be s, noticing foi the first time the en<?anguined con- 
dition of the infants ittin “ Cuthbert’s blood — oh’” 

“Listen to me, wicked woman,” pursued the;, abbot as if filled with a 
prophetic spirit “ Ih} did J’b life shall be long — beyond the ordinary 
term of woman, — but it sh ill be a hte of woe and ill ” 

“ Oh ’ stay him — stiy him , or 1 shall die’” ciicd Bt'^s 
But the wizard could not ‘^peak A greiter power than his own 
ajiparcntly oicimastered him 

“Chddien shall she bait,” continued the abbot, “and children s children, 
but they shill be a race doomed and iccursed — a brood ol adders, that 
the woiJd shall flei fioni and crush A thing accuised, and shunned by 
her fellows, shal’ thy daughtei be — e\d leputed and evil doing No 
hand to help her — no hp to bless hci — Ide a burden and death — long, 
long in coming — finding her m a dismal dungeon Now, depart from 
me, and tiouble me no more ” • 

lless made i motion as if she would go, and then tuining partly round, 
dropped heavily on the ground Demdike caught the child ere she 
fell 

“ Thou hast killed hor^” ho cried to the abbot 
A stronger voice than mine hath spoken, if it be so,” rejoined Paslew 
“ Fugc miserrime, fuqe malejicc, quia judix adcst ti atus ” 

Moment, the trumpet again sounded, and the cavalcade being 
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put in motion, the abbot and his fellow-captives passed through the 
gate 

Dismounting from their mules within the court, before the chapter- 
house, the captive ecclesiastics, preceded by the shenflT, were led to the 
principal chamber of the structuie, where the Earl of Derby awaited 
them, stated in the Gothic carved oak chair, formerly occupied by the 
abbots of Whdllcv on the occasions of conferences or elections The 
earl vias surrounded by his officers, and the chamber was filled with armed 
men The abbot slowly advanced towards the earl His deportment was 
dignified and firiny^eion majestic Ihe exaltation of spiiit, occasioned 
by the interview^ with Demdike and his wife, had passed away, and was 
succeeded a profound calm The hue of his cheek was livid, but 
otheiwise ho seemed wholly unmoved 

The ccremonj of delivering up the bodies of the pnsoners to the earl 
was gone through by the sheiiff, and their sentences were then read aloud 
by i ck rlv After this the earl, who had hitherto remained coveied, took 
off his cap, a|id in a solemn voice spoke 

“ John r islcw, somewhile Abbot of Whiliev, but now an attainted 
and condenrined ftlon, and lohn Eastgate and Williim II ijdookc, formerly 
brethren of the same monastery, ind ermfederates with him m crime, ye 
have heaid >oui doom Jo-moiiow you shall die ihe ignominious death 
of traitoi^ but the king m Ins imicj, having regird not so much to the 
heinous niturc of your offences towards his sovcnign majesty as to the 
sacred offices jou once held, and of which you have been sbamcfuHy 
deprived, is giuioiisly pleased to remit that part ol your sentence 
wherebj \i aie condtmiud to be quarteied ilive, willing that the heaits 
which eonctivtd so much malice and violfiicc ap unet him should cease 
to beat within '\oiii own bosoiub, and tbit the urns whicli wcie raised m 
"ri hellion against bun should be inUrred in one eominoi grave with the 
trunks to winch they belong ” 

‘••viTid i\i till high ind puissant king, Henry the Liglith, and free him 
from all traitois'” cncdjhe clerk 

“We huinbl\ thank his mnjesty foi his elerneiK>,” said the abbot, 
amid the pioloiiiitl silei ce tint on md, “and I pray you, my good loid, 
when yoi shall write to the king concerning us, to say to his majesty that 
we died penitent of many md grave offences, amongst the which is 
(hicfl> that ot li iving taken up amis mil iw full} agiins*- him, but tliat we 
did so solclj witli the mcw of fleeing his highness fiorn enl counsellors, 
and of re-estabh slung our holy ehuich for the which we would willingly 
die, if our d(ath might in anywise profat it ” 

“ Amen e\claimed lathei Eastgate who stood with his hands crossed 
upon his breast, <lose behind Paslew “ The abbot hath uttered my sen- 
timents ” 

“He hath not uttered mine,” cned Father Haydocke “I ask no 
grace from the bloody Plerodias, and will accept none What 1 have 
done I would do again, were the past to return — ^nay, I would do more — 
I would find a w ay to reach the tyrant’s heart, and thus free our church 
from Its woi-st enemy, and the land from a ruthless oppressor ” 

“ Remove liim,” said the earl ^ “ the vile traitor shall be dealt with as 
he merits For you,” he added, as the order was obeyed, and addressing 
the other prisoners, “ and especially you, John Paslew, whc^havMbown 
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some compunction for jour crimes, and to prove to you that the king is 
not the ruthless tyrant he hath been just represented, 1 hereby in Ins 
name pronuse you any boon Tvhich jou may ask consistently with your 
situation What favour would you have shown you 

The abbot reflected for a moment • 

‘‘ Speak thou, John Eastgate,” said the Earl of Derby, seeing that the 
abbot was occupied in thought 

“ If 1 may proffer a request, my lord,” replied the monk, it is that 
our poor distraught brother, William Haydocke, be spared the quartenng- 
block He meant not what he said ” • 

“ Well, he it as thou wilt,” replied the earl, bending his brows, 
“though he ill deserves such grace Now, Tohn Paslew, ^hat wouldst 
thou ^ * 

Thus addressed, the abbot looked up 

“I would have made the same request as my hi other, John Eastgate, 
if he had not anticipated me, mj^ lord,” said Paslew “ but since his pe- 
tition IS granted, 1 would, on my own part, eiitieat that he said for 
us in the coii\ent church Many of the brethicn an without the abbey, 
and if permitted, will assist at its performance ” 

“I know not if I shall not incur the king’s displeasure m assenting,” 
replied the I arl of Dei by, aftei a littk reflection , “ hut I will hazard it 
Mass foi the dead shall be siid in the chinch at midnight, all the 
biethren who choose to come thither sh-’ll be permitted to assist at it 
"^hej will ittend, I doubt not, foi it will bo the last time the ntes of the 
Romibli (hiirch will be ])(rformed in those walls They shall have all 
required for the eercinoni il ” 

“ lIea^eII s bltssipoa on vou mj lord, ’ said the ihbot 
‘ But fiist pledge me ^oul saeied woid,” sud the carl, “by the holy 
office you. once held, and h\ the saints in whom jou trust, that this con-' 
cession shall not be made the me an*' of any attempt at flight ” 

‘ 1 swear it,” replied the ibbot, earnestly 
“ And I also swear it,” '•dded Father Eastgati 

“ Lnougli,’ said the carl ‘ I will give the requisite oielers Notice 
of the cclebrition of mass at midnight shall be proclaimed without 
the abbey Now remove the nrisoner*! ” 

Upon this, the ciptive e celc si antics weie led forth Father Fiastgate 
was t il cn to a stiong loorii in the lowei put eif the ch ipter-houae viliere 
all acts of discjpliiK had been perfoimed by the monks, and where the 
knotted lish, the spiked giidic, and the hair shirt, hid once hung, while 
the abbot was convejed to Ins old chamber, winch had been prepared for 
his leception, ana there left alone 


NOTF TO CHAPTER H Oh THP “LANCASHIRE WITCHES ” 

The following interesting account of% phenomenon, somewhat similar 
to thajLdesenbed m the text, was obligingly furnished the Author by 
W L Sag^ Esq , of Southfield House, Marsden, near Burnlej, lu Lan- 
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casbire It is extracted from the Manchester Guardian of September, 
1824 , about which time the eruption in question occurred 

FRUPTION OF CROW HILL BOG 

Finding some days since, witlun a few miles of Crow Hill, bfilween 

Kci^^liley and Colne, 1 took the opportunity of visiting that site of a recent plieno 
menon, which still continues to lie a subject of gaping wonder to our naturally 
curious countrymen who daily flock in multitudes to witness the desolating effects 
of the eruption I h ive mj self a strong thirst for novelty, and seldom suffer an 
occasion to piss which olleis indulgence to this passion, particularly when the 
wonders of n itiiro araits object, and I was the more desirous of seeing with my 
own eyes in this instance as no one of the descriptions 1 had read presented to my 
mind citlu r a vivid picture of the st cue, or satibUcd me of the cause and manner 
of the occurrsnee li> the lov ers of the marvellous, recourse is had to earthquakes 
and volcanic agitation, as the mighty engines alone capable of producing such 
niiglity effet ts T liunder, lightning, and waterspouts, have furnished other artists 
with tools for tlio work We have iso had writers who, with misplaced flippancy, 
havL tiKkivourcdto reduce the plitnoiiMna witlun the limits of those accompany 
jng ordinary torrents, ind who describe thef'roar of this immense mass of water 
rock, and earth, as jiroper only to alarm the parson of the parish and a few old 
women 

The explanation which I have to ofilr is simple, but I think it sufficient I aim, 
however, chiefly at the record and development of the facts and loealitics attend 
mg this very uneominon phenomenon w hich m ly iio&siblv enable more skilful 
philosopher^ than mysdt to detect its true < luse 

( row 11:^1 IS an elevated traet of country, whose summit has been stated to be 
1000 feet above the town of Iveiglilej 1 am iiielined to thmk its height under 
rated It is entirely moorland Its peat is ot i miturc, perfect quility ve^jiip 
black when dr\ ind is ueounted by the natives of the country an excellent fuel 
of its kind I he whole of this moor ipinars to be excessively vbsorbent and re 
tciitne of waUi more pirtieularly that portion of it which is now adjacent to 
the ref ted ])ai ts Small pat< lies or hillocks, he irmg ling, are sep iratcd by narrow 
stripes of chep, soft Ixv v^hleh re (pure the iiedestiians exticmcst caution m his 
^ m 11 ch I li ive traielled over many a mile ot inoorl ind, but 1 never set loot on 
one inori spongy or cUslie thin this The eruption (as it has been tenned) of 
the 1)0-, took j)! ice on the 2ncl of this mouth, between the hours of five and six 
o 1 M J he we ither, for many divs previously, hud been particularly fine, 
and the moors were unusually drv llie 2nd ot September was very sultry and 
hot 1^ nil beg in to 1 ill on* Crow Hill about lour o clock, p m , and shortly after 
wards it fell at Stanhury, a village distant about three miles It continued to 
ram, is the mh ibitants say, ^^fcarfulb/ till nearly six o clock Hail, also fell m 
pieces lu irlv Urge enough to break the windows, and it thundered heavily, and 
lightLiicd iwfully over Crow Hill At about half past five o clock, a loud roaring 
noise astonished the villagers, but the raan fell in such torrents as to keep them 
VI illim llu ir houses, so that in the immediate vicmity of the mountain the first 
rush of the waters was seen by very few persons Its noise is represented to 
have been so great is to have been heard at a distance of six and eight miles 
I he ram moderated about hill past six and ceased about seven o clock, when 
the biook was lined by the iiitives, regarding with dismay the change winch a few 
nioineiith had produced upon its t,Tcen and fertile banks 1 he flood below Stan 
bury a^ipe irs to have been at its highest aiiout this time, when it exhibited the 
appe ir 11 ( I of i wide mil rapid torrent of black w aler, he inng down with it large 
musses of ho^, floating with its heather uppermost, aceompaiiied with trees, corn, 
and every kind of vegetable wreck A picture of filthier havoc can scarcely he 
1111 igined tlian is cxliibited along the course of this stream, fiom btanbury up- 
w aids towards the mountain Bridges are hurst up parapet walls stone fences, 
mill dims ire levelled and swept off, several holms of corn, cut or ready for the 
sickle, ind green meadows, are so completely ploughed up, or cov ered with so thick 
11 deposit of sludge, that not a trace of vegetation is visible In parts, the water- 
c ourse is ehaiipcd, bv the choking up of its bed with stones and rubbish and one 
spot, of ihout i quarter of a mile m length, immediately at the foot of the lull, is 
now oeeupied with many thousand tons of rock and stones, whicb^crptsitugl t 
^ dow n by the torrent, and were arrested by a small plantation of trees which oflered 
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the first impediment to their course On reachmg the summit of the hiU, it» 
great elevation becomes fully apparent, and I think it will not be difflcnlt to ac- 
count for the disruption ot so large a quantity ot bog, and for the enormous flood 
of water, v hich at once produced and accompanied its precipitation The summit 
18 nearly flat for a great extent, or has at most onl^ sufficient inchnation to carry 
off iMurfacc water, which has found«ts passage into the valley, down thefiery 
steepIR side of the mountain The head of the brook, eflccting tliis discharge of 
the water, did not run above half a mile along the moor, and its dimensions ac- 
cording to the accounts I had received, did not exceed a yard in width, and about 
two feet in depth It was impossible, therefore, that this channel could act as an 
efficient drain to so extensive a tract of moorland The present appearance of this 
torrent bed is now exceedingly mtercsting, and exhibits an instance of the mighty 
effects which water in motion is capable of producing upon the^rust of the earth 
Its length upon the moor is now at least double that of its former course 
Its width is several yards, and it has scooped out its bed to the depfh of the bog, 
which vanes in thickness from one yard to three Being enabled to examine the 
bed of a secondary torrent which joined the main stream, I found that the peat or 
bog earth rests upon a stratum of compact blue clay, which appears to be com- 
pletely impervious to w iter, as in no place could I jicrceive a single crevice or fault, 
or any discolouration of it by the bog water 

Iho torrent has worn its way down to the clay bottom, but it could not penetrate 
this stiff stratum 1 may here remark, that but trifling disturbance ot llie bog 
has taken jdace where it rests on the sandstone, which, being of more uneven sur- 
face, presents to the peat a firmer and less slippery basis than the blue clay It 
is evident that the vegetating peat is of less specific gravity than water, from the 
circumstance of its floating dowm with the stream in such large masses, after the 
torrent had readied a more even bed I conceive, then that the excessive quantity 
of ram whitli fell with such unusual violence on the moor penetrated tlic hog to 
ijs \ery bottom, which was comxiosed of the impenetrable blue clay It is reason- 
aBle to suppose th it the rain may have broken down and carried into the original 
brook fragmt nts of puit sufficient to dam up its insignificant bed In this case, 
the ram continuing to fall, and no sufficient outlet being open to carry it off*, the 
waters would accumulate upon the moor until the resistance offered by the dam 
would yield to the pressure, and v suddc n liberation of the flood would be eflected 
All immense moving force w ould thus be instantaneously exerted, and portions ot 
bog, already buoyant almost to floatage, would give way to its impulse, and be 
earned down the stream The continuity of the bog being thus destroyed ^nd a 
drain opened, which by its depth put the adjacent parts under the aetioiiTir d. 
pressure, successive masses of peat would yield, and at the same time the stream 
would be increased by the addition of the black fluid Contained between the has- 
socks or patches of tlic firmer peat That the supposition of a waterspout is un- 
ncecss iry, is clear from two successive repetitions of the eruption w hen no ram 
fell riie second slip occurred at nightfidl on the 2nd September, unaccompanied 
by the roaring noise of tlie first eruption, which was probably occasioned not only 
by the deluge of water, but by the dislodgment and rollmg down of so great a 
number of stones and rocks Ihc third eruption, which was very considerable, 
took place about nine o clock on the mormng of the 3rd September, and large 
masses of hog were brought down by the water In the interval between the first 
and third eruption, I was mformed that no ram had fallen Of this last there 
were many eye witnesses, whom curiosity had led upon the moor, and they describe 
the appearance to liave been that of masses of bog, heaving slightly and by degrees, 
falling into tl c bed of the torrent, which had been formed by the first eruption, 
accompanied by a rush of water This is to be accounted for from the great re- 
tcntiveiicss of water winch the moor possasscs, and for which the trench opened by 
the first eruption had not proved a sufficient ^ain Pools of water remained on 
the moor, winch suddenly found a passage into the bed of the torrent under the 
peat, on the top of the blue clay, and by the water lumps of bog were swelled into 
the stream 

That a considerable drainage has taken place already in the immediate vicimty 
of the torrent bed, is evident from the subsidence and cracked appearance of the 
bog in those parts This subsidence extends some hundred yards beyond the 
head of the present watercourse A very eircncous idea has been convened to 
me by ac^iQjants I have happened to read of the phenomenon respectmg the 
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amount of disrupted bog From them 1 conceired that a certain patch or tract 
had been removed This is not the case A canal^ or wide ditch, has been opened 
by the operation of the water, and the former contents of this channel are the 
portions of the moor earned away The sides of this channel are very irregular, 
and difficult of access, from the quantities of soft boggy mud which remain de- 
pos} ed The subsidence along the banks «f this channel extends, m mai||karta, 
as much as twenty yards on each side oTit, and, nearer to the precij^l, the 
stream of mud had a width of fifty or sixty yards A cart roa^l, formed of stones, 
winch formerly traversed a part of the moor on the bank of the brook is entirely 
washed away 1 have mentioned that, on quitting the moor, the ^rook suddenly 
precipitates itself into the valley This rapid descent is not perpendicular, but 
in a horizontal line Of a quarter of a mile I should estimate the fall at 400 feet 
It was from this ^ot that the stones and rock were dislodged, and it is here that 
the most interesting results of the torrent are visible Its bod of solid rock has 
m some paiis been deepened from two to three feet , and in consequence of the 
opposition of sudden turns in the course, and of a frequent narrowing of the 
clianrjtl, the torrent assumed an undulatmg outlme, like to the course of^a round 
ball put in motion from the summit of a high hill, ind possessing sufficient mo- 
mentum to rise over minor eminences m its way to tlic bottom 
By this action, the water occasionally d^hed over hi^li points of rock or land, 
sweeping do\«i such puny opponents as the stone dykes Iht natural Ixd of tin 
torrent is very deep along this precipitous descent but narrow, as X8 common to 
such situations The quantity of water suddenly let loose and rushing down it 
was too great to escape through the more confined parts of this channel, and it 
consequently rose over the banks, and, in some places, to the depth of thirty and 
forty feet About two miles from the edge of the mountain it washed away part 
of a bridge, and I found that it had there attained a depth of fifteen feet The 
Leeds dyers appear to have been seriously inconvemenccd for a few days by the 
impurity of the water of the river Aire into which tlic brook from C row Hill fsjl«* 
at Keighley It is estimated that by the course ojl these streams Leeds is thirty 
five miles distant from the mountain blioals of hsh were destroyed by the ]>oison 
ous or suffocating nature of the water, which must have been too thick for the 
support of animal life 1 have entered into this minute detail of the present state 
and appearance of the moor, in consequence of hearing that the Leeds people 
talked of putting a dam across the stream on the moor, with the view of preventing 
the recurrence of an event which has so troubled their waters In my opinion 
this would be the most certain method of reproducing it Bather let the present 
dittHlul be kept open, let it be widened but not deepened, and let numerous 
branch drams be cut into it It must be expected that great quantities of muddy 
wat( r, and even of bog itself, will come away in heavy rams or after deep snows 
in the course of tlie ensuing winter, but much might be done by a few men in the 
next month to diminish the evil, and no time should be lost in seeing about it 
The good people of Leeds, who, as I *un mformed, use the water of the j^ire for 
household as well as for manufacturing and chemical purposes, will show their 
wisdom by giving some consideration to the subject It is a matter also ot no 
Uttlc importance to the numerous millowners on this mountain stream, to put a 
stop to these impetuous and filthy outbreaks 

i riic machinery of a cotton mill above Stanbury appears to have sustained con 
siderable damage by the unwelcome entrance of the water and sludge into the 
rooms I am surprised that this factory withstood the shock of the waters, ex- 
posed as It was to their brunt 
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year 17 — the city of (Slogne presented a different appear- 
ance to what it does now Nevlrtheless, though it contained not so 
many wonderful tlungs, more revlrence was paid to what it then ex- 
hibited I 

First, there was the magnificent Jbathedral of St Peter, and within that 
edifice the tomb of the Three WisoMen of the East, or I^ngs of Cologne, 
as they were called They were imerred m a puiple shrine spangled with 
gold, set upon a pedestal of brus in the midst of a square mausoleum, 
faced lyithin and without withjj^arhle and jasper There they still re- 
pose, as many who have seen them declare, stretched at full length in all 
the odour of sanctitj, bedeckm*with crowns of gold and jewels In 
the church of St Ursula you might, for a \ery trifling "sum, it was 
said, behold the bones of the Aeven thousand Virgin Martyrs borne of 
the heads of these revered ladles are preserved m cases of silver, some are 
covered with red embroideredj stuffs, and some have caps of cloth of gold 
and velvet I 

Besides these defunct virgms, Cologne hoists of the living (Onenesses 
of St Ursula, who aic all comntesses, and who will show you the crown of 
ctiorns, and the vessel into which the water was converted into wine at 
Cana The church of St Ge^va, however, defies all competition in respect 
to relics It contains the leads of nine hundred Moorish cavaliers, all 
crowned with caps of scarlet, and adorned with pearls No wondci, then, 
Cologne was an archbishopi sec from time imrnemonal, and the head citj 
in Christendom Theae Moonsh cavaliers, we are informed, served m 
the army of Constantine, before he was converted to the true faith ^d 
were beheaded because they refused to sacrifice to idols 

Jhc city of Cologne, however, m spite of its relics and spiiitual riches, 
and its three hundred and sixty-five churches and chapels, and its great 
extent and antiquity, was/ but an ill-designed and awkwardJj -built city 
Its pniicipil thoroughfai® were naixow and confined, and so gieat was 
the intncacy of its streets, /that its houses seemed to have first been jostled 
together by one earthquasc, and to have become located after the con- 
fu^'cd SCI amble they made to escape fiom the effects of another The 
private edifices were for me most part dark and ill-hghtcd, the windows 
being composed of small pound bits of glass 

However, ill-paved stiets, narrow houses, relics of saints, strict eccle- 
siastical dominion, and iall, narrow, and crowded dwellings, could not 
prevent the growth and impulses of nature , and as many a sweet fiower 
blooms in shade and obmnty, so mdhy a lovely and modest maiden drew 
breath within the wa^^s <lf old Cologne 
aUll of all the beauties that inspired the hearts of the young bachelors, 
or attracted the attention of the pnests, none equalled Lonnella von 
Hklcn She was a proud beautj, too, and her dark blue eyes made no 
unconscious mischief when she upraised them at her devotions at St 
Ursula, and glanced for a moment around her — only a moment^ — then 
again, JPc^mis ever m h^r duties ^ As she returned home from mass 
tlirough the principal thoroughfare, though it was often thronged with 
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gallant c&v&herB, she scarcely vouchsafed to the proudest of them more 
than a hasty glance Nevertheless, she had already won the hearts of 
many to an ardent affection, and set others raving in a kmd of despair, 
‘which vented itself in a thousand mad and eccentnc modes — sometimes in 
seeming anger, sometimes pretended ^com— as every look and g |(||||^9 
nay, even the fliittenng of a feather il|her hat, or the negkgte 
ringlet beneath it, being criticised With tlie keenest spint In fact, 
nothing was talked of but Loriiiella von Helen 

The church she frequented was always crowded The officiating minis- 
ter said it was hi^ eloquence — the admirers of Lormella declared it was 
her beauty, that.was the souice of attraction so he got promoted, and 
she was stated at 

She had a great many eligible offers, and some ineligible ones Counts 
and barons ot the archbishopric, and eV|n of the empire, were yi the 
list of her suitors, and gentlemen with handsome mustachios and no 
titles at all, who came from Baden-Baden 

llci father, who was of good family, a|nused himself all day as an 
amateur mechanic, taking little watches to pieces, and making gun- 
hirrclb, and had no time to attend to Lormella However, being once 
much pressed by an importunate suitor as he was fitting up a smokc-jack, 
“ he declared he would never interfere with his daughter’s inclinations, if 
she would but leave him to his wheels and pinions” Loimella heard 
this, and, smiling to herself, determined to remain her own mistress as 
long as possible, and to revenge her sex for the cruelties they had oftett 
endured from mankind * 

Now it happened, that about this time there arrived at Cologne a 
certain dashing and daiiiig }oung spiiit from !Berliii, who, for some mad 
prank oi other played off upon the professors of his college, had been 
obliged to rusticate Godfrey Rudel was as complete a specimen of the 
German Burschen as ever “ came over the Rhibe ” The swagger, address, 
and uSiichalance of his fraternit;) , suffered nothing in his person He could 
smoke like a founder} ebjraney , and as for fighting, he had acquired the 
true turn of the right wrist to such a. nicety, that he could write his name 
backwards with his broadsword on his opponent’s face without trouble 

He was also lucky in being unencumbered with censorious uik Ics, or 
cross and nervous aunts , nay, he had not even a father alive to call him 
to account , that worthy functionary having lately died, leaving Godfic}r 
all his possessions 

These were not very numerous, and his son, who hated delay, at once* 
made a bargain with the family lawyer, and soldiall his claims for a sum 
in ready money This amount scarcely exceeded three hundred and six 
dollars Godfrey, however, thought it an immense sum, so he detei mined 
to act with becoming spint, and commenced his lareer at Cologne iti » 
manner which should do no dishonour to the unilersity at which he had 
graduated, or rather attempted so to do f 

Accordingly, with hat, cloak, and sword of the newest fashio||^ h 
would lounge and saunter through all the places of general resortJJ £ 
frequent the most notonous houses of public entertainment As he cb jk 
against tlie thirstiest, quanelled jnd fought with the roost rechlesi|^ ft 
revelled with oU, his dollars began speedily to melt away Now and, ft 
a £ort of uneasy sensation came over him He had reflections -ei^ tunes 
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respecting the fund whence he should denye a supply when his present 
resources were exhausted However, he never thought very long on any 
particular sulgect, and whenever such ugly cares obtruded, he took an 
ext^^ottle of the best hock and a topper” of gulden wasser ” 

jH^ay naturally be supposed, the theatres, the gaining-hoi2ses,^d 
vanous smoking and dnnking-rooms occupied no inconsiderable portion 
of Rudel’s attention Occasionally, however, he went to the cathedral to 
hear the ant]iem, and often took his station near the porch of St Ursula, 
with other companions, to observe the pretty citizens’ daughters coming 
forth from their devotions * 

Dunng one of these inspections, he caught sig^t of the graceful form 
— nay, he had even a glance, a stray one of course, from the dark eyes of 
the beautiful Lonnella He had no time to anal} se that glance — ^it was 
indeed a sunny mystery of smiles — momentary, intoxicating enigmatical, 
significantly full of a profundity of dazzling unmeamngness He was struck 
at once — it floored him • 

Godfrey could think of nothing else Theatres, club-houses, nay, every 
place of public or private entertainment, charmed him no longer Even 
the jokes and pleasantries of his friends became intolerable , and witti- 
cisms, which once appeared to contain the very essence of humour, seemed 
positively unbearable 

It was not long, of course, before he became thoroughly acquainted 
with the history of the charming young creature who had enchained him 
There was nothing very consoling in it, certainly However, in spite of 
her pride and disdain, lie determined to win the pnze Accordmgly, he 
became as devout as he was previously inattentive to his religious duties , 
never omitting an} festival or fist in which he thought there was a chance 
of his seeing his beloved at the church of St Ursula. Lonnella was ver^ 
punctual, too, but on no occasion was she unattended by her mait 
Clarschen ^ 

In this artiflcal state of society it does not do to leave every thitf^to 
chance Nature herself, in spite of what poets sa} , “ loolcs best with he/ hair 
combed ’ The Venus de Medicis would scarcely be tolerated in a|ball- 
room without stays Thus, beauty itself is heiglittned b} attention to 
certain rules and formulas, and the adornment of the hair, the lips, and the 
e}es, IS an especial science Nay, we have known a smile of heavenly 
sweetness to have been inspired by a looking-glass, and an expres^on of 
unadorned simplicity to have been only acquiied by the labour 
siduity of hours 

Thus, in the masterpieces of our great painters, when a lovely/ object 
IS presented as the most prominent study, the background is zi^agged 
with lightning, and dark and stormy clouds The ^reaf Lely ^as very 
fond of this, and court beauties who, on most occasions, would have fainted 
at the sight of a spider, sat smilingf unconscious nothingness, or/nursmg 
pet hmbs in silk and brocade, under some of the vilest weath^ which 
ever deformed the skies I 

So It was with Lonnella von Halen she was a great artist / She un- 
derstood perfectly the doctrine of contrasts All beauty and jlovelmess 
and taste herself, her chosen attendant nas hideous and ugly 

The /ady trod like an antelope on th^ heather, the domesfyi stumped 
up the ffliifSi like a sowherd, with noise enough to awaken apy one hut 
the vergers 
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Lonnetla’s eyes were as beautiful as two stars under a sable doud-<- 
darschen’s were like a goat’s l^onnella’s lips, especiallj tbe upper one^ 
would have thrown a small poet into conrulsions, and haye induced Phidias 
to destroy his Venus as exemplifying something beyond the sculptor's art. 
Cla/rschen’s face exhibited a compound expression between Cadlkand 
monkey , and her upper hp was so long that it made game of h^^ioe^ 
her nose having crept half-way up her forehead in alarm , her chin was 
like the knuckled ihst of a pnze-fighter , besides^ she squuited a little, and 
sported copper-coloured hair 

Godfrey Rudel •endeavoured unceasingly to attract the attention of 
liorinella rarely, however, did she bestow a glance upon him, and even 
then it onlj{ increased the pangs he felt, since he found, in spite of all his 
assiduity and attention, he wds> as far off as ever from his object Often 
did he drop the sweetest nosegays in hei path, and scatter in her way 
flowers bound with little scraps of parchment, containing verses in praise 
of her divinity, and expressive of his own misery 

LfOrinella ];ieeded them not^ and trod them beneath her feet as though 
they were but the spontaneous herbs^e of the roadway which sprang up 
to greet her 

Perseverance, howevcT,will subdue the greatest difficulties, and great 
was Godfrey's delight one Sunday morning when he beheld Lonnella 
and Clar§chen enter the cathedral, the latter carrying in her liands for 
her mistress one of his precious nosegays, around which he had twined a 
most heart-controlling epistle Looking earnestly towards that part 81 
the chimh which the young beauty and her attendant occupied, he was 
rewarded, towards the conclusion of the service, by a glance and a smile—* 
fluch a smile ^ — ^not from Lonnella, indeed, but one by proxy, from her 
handmaid 

This circumstance, he felt assured, was of happy augury, he had gained 
the confidence of his mistress’s compauipn She would be sure to present 
the flowers, and then’ — his \erses would effect the rest ’ He was 
intoxicated with hope, so he went home, and, as he had lived upon very 
httle else but love during the last fortnight, he made a night of it, and 
became intoxicated with Schiedam 

On the Friday following he again saw Lonnella and her abigail at 
St Ursulas He sought in vain dunng the service to obtain a glance 
from the mistress hoi^ ever, he was rewarded by a most friendly recogni- 
tion from the maid He scattered, indeed, his nosegays about him to no 
purpose, and, almost in despair, was about to return to his lodgings, when 
all at once he beheld Clarschen approaching him He was delighted 
with this mark of attention, and still more so, when he was addressed m 
terms which came at once to the subject of his love and devotion to Lon- 
nella Clarschen, however, informed him, that though his attentions and 
constancy were highly commended, die h^ as yet made no serious im- 
pression upon her mistress’s heart , still, as a fnend, she advised him to 
persevere, declanng that a few trinkets and Jewels bestowed by way of 
presents, were far more lasting acknowledgments of love and attachment 
Aan frail and fading flowers, or scraps of verses, however high-flown and 
beautiful Godfrey was not slow in taking this hint, and, after a long 
conversation with Clarschen, who was no ways wilhng to shorten their 
conference, he begged her to accompany him to a jewelleiiridKip, and 
assist his choice m selectmg some handsome ear-rings and necklaces for 
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Lonnella Clarsehea seemed quite alive to this business, addressing the 
jeweller with the utmost familiarity, bidding him, with perfect confidence, 
display all his most costly articles Not a few of these she compelled 
Godfrey to purchase, so that the unfortunate student, after paying away 
neaiteall bis ready monej, was glad at last to escape without expofiug 
his p^erty 

The lady’s maid then hastened homewards, promising Godfrey to ex- 
ercise her best services with her mistress, and to obtain from her the 
acceptance oF his gifts She could not part, however, without giving him 
a most affectionate squeeze of the hand, and offering him her cheek for a 
caress — a ceremony which, after some hesitation, he felt himself bound 
by the laws of gillantry to perform Some days elapsed* before Lonnella 
was again visible At length he met her returning fioni mass There 
were two or three cavaliers in her company She was laughing gently 
at their remaiks, when, raising her dark and beautiful eyes smiling witn 
the sunniest mirth diat ever lit^he orbs of woman, she encountered the 
enraptured glance of Godfrey, who, planned close to a pil^^ m the aisle 
of the cathedral, with a most romantic air cap in hand, was intently 
watching all her movements Lonnella mstantly withdrew her eyes, ac- 
companied with an expression of scorn not to be misunderstood The 
student was thunderstruck, he had neither power nor courage to follow 
her One circumstance, however, increased his perplexit) he f(glt assured 
that cue of his diamond ear-nngs glittered against her swanlike neck, and 
as she drew off her glove to adjust a rebellious nnglet, after she had 
passed him, he felt certain that his emerald nng sparkled on her finger 
Immediately afterw arda she was lost m tlie crowd 

The discon«;ol ite lovei saw no more of her that cla} lie stood musing 
for some time upon his desperate foi tunes, when suddenly he felt himself 
pulled by the sleeve, and, looking round, beheld the significant and ex- 
pressive eyes of Clarschen fixed upon him 

“ Courage, most gallant cavalier’” she exclaimed “ You percei 
lady has accepted your presents 

“ \ es , and treated their donor like a dog ” 

“Her pet poodle^ ah, ha’ All pietence — -just a little wilfulness to 
show her jiower Despair never yet won fair 1 ulv ^Tis your own fault, 
man ” 

“ How •'” exclaimed Godfrey 

“ How’ — why look at hei dark eyes, they did but chide your cold- 
ness, and while other lovers are serenading their mistresses fiorn night till 
mom, she has never heaid the sound of a flute or lutestring from Godfrey 
Rudel ’ 

“ Is that it 

“ Yes, you great calf ” 

“ I will come this very night,” exclaimed the student 

“ Do so,’ rejoined Clarschen “ In the street of the ‘ Three Kingv,^ 
under the green-latticed balcony, at twelve, and I will wan ant, if yon 
sing as becomes a lover and a gallant cavalier, you shall not want for 
auditOTs ” 

Godfrey was transported, he thrust mto Clarschen’s nowise unwilling 
gra^ a couple of flonns She still fingered — ^the embrace — ^yes, that 
was it — ^mS ah’” said Godfrey, when had departed. 

It 18 an old, old custom that of making love and wakmg music beneadb ■ 
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the stars, and from all time there hare been gentle voices, ay, and 
gentle hearts too, that have responded to it What joy, what fear, 
under the silence of those midnight skies ere the first fond note be bro- 
ken* Eyes dark or blue, and a soft cheek, all the softer from the 
roseate tinge of excitement, as jet unseen or dimly marked the 
sha^vvs, tilings to be dreamed of or raved after, and then, too, like a 
stray star from the heaven of his love, a flower — a nosegay, dropped at 
the singer’s feet* The lattice clicks , the curtain falls , all again is gloomy 
and silent — all, save the passionate hearts of the lovers And now at 
last they part, he seeking his home, to rest as well he may, while she 
retires to repose in a dehcious dream till mormng 

Part II 

Godfrey Rudel, though not much of a musician, repaired to the spot 
at the hour appointed. He had a tolerable voice, and an excellent me- 
mory, and a ready knack at extemporising, so he contnved to commence 
his serenade with spirit 

For some time he sung apparently in vain At length a window 
opened, and he beheld a head covered with a tall peaked red cap At 
first he was somewliat alarmed lest he had aroused the lady s father, or 
perhaps diaenchanted the spirit of her g^eat-graudmother, for the appari- 
tion had a strange appearance As he played on, his confidence returned 
He approached the window, he addressed some soft words to the red* 
nightcap, it nodded in recognition, and Godfrey, becoming quite en- 
chanted, breathed all manner of soft and endearing epithets Suddenly 
he heard a burst of laughter, the window slammed, and he found himself 
in the hands of the watch Alas * it was not under the clear and balmy 
skies of Spam or Itidy that he had made his avowal of an honourable 
love — ^no, indeed , but iii a city where the police are ever on the alert, by 
an«j=::;c8sive zeal to prove then diligence, and assert their incapacity by 
allowing real delinquents to escape, and harmless fellow like our sere- 
nader, to be entrapped 

Godfrey was obliged to submit to some hours’ confinement , but, as 
nothing very serious could be urged against bin, he was set at large after 
paying a heavy fine, and having to mourn the loss of his guitar, which 
he was told had been dashed to pieces in the tumult, though he was not 
aware he had made so desperate a resistance 

Indignant and humiliated, he remained long away from his accustomed 
haunts, until, one day meeting Clarschen, she accosted him m so affec- 
tionate a manner, and expressed to him the gnef of her mistress at his 
capture, after a method so warm and consoling, that he felt his courage 
renewed to undergo the greatest trials 

Still he could not refrain from expressing his impatience at the unsatis- 
factory progress of his suit, the more so, as he had accidentally met 
Lorinella the second morning after his serenade, and she had passed him 
as though he were the most unmusical genius in the world 

“ You are a wayward fellow, indeed*’ exclaimed Clarschen , “you may 
be very well skilled in geometry, but you cannot measure the depths of a 
woman’s feelings — gentle, sufiering* devoted woman,” continued Clarschen, 
playing a tattoo upon the top oi a post which stood by tha^SKllway 
“Woman* the unoffending victim of her affections , woman! the meek, 
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^ On my life she loves you* ay, better than her litUe 

Indeed," said Godfrey 

Ay, indeed ! most learned cavaher " 

‘‘ She has a peculiar way of showing^ it " • 

“ Peculiar^ now unkind * so have we all She is a beauty, and has 
been a spoilt child , depend on it, she only wants a fitting opportunity of 
reciprocating your affection " 

“ Would I thought so*’ 

“ Persevere, and we shall see a happy conclusion " * 

We, indeed," muttered Godfrey , however, he felt comforted at this, 
and, in spite of her ugliness, could not but consider Clarschan as a veij 
sensible person Nevertheless, he continued obstinate, and expressed his 
full determination to have some better proofs of his mistress’s good wishes 
than seeing her at midnight nod to him from a window in a red nightcap 
“ A few words from herself in rtjply to my numerous sonnets^’’ he mut- 
tered, “or at least a moment s private conversation^’’ • 

“ You shall have both," said Clarschen, confidently , “ depend upon 
me for a billet-doux, and as for a tete-a tete, never trust me more if I don’t 
bring you together to morrow at the cathedral , only you must go and 
station yourself in the choir before it is lighted up Lonnella shall come 
to the same form as if by mistake or inadvertence, and there, beneath the 
fourth pillar of the south transept, you will both have an opportunity of 
saying a thousand delightful things 

Godfrey was so overjoyed at this proposal, that he dismissed Clarschen 
with a double fee — an oblation pleasant enough when the recipient is a 
pretty woman, but rather a work of supererogation in the present instance 
All that night the poor student could dream of nothing else but Lormella’s 
dark eyes, and the felicity of squeezing her hand and breathing his vows 
in a whisper, lest he should disturb the service 

Morning came, and, after breakfast, Godfrey took a long, lonely wSIk 
into the countiy to pass the time away until the evening When ne re- 
turned he partook of a hasty meal, and commenced the labours of his 
toilet, selecting the most splendid suit in his wardrobe, affixing a fresh 
heron’s plume to his cap, and a new cord and button of bullion to his 
cloak 


the endunng 
finger — ’’ 


In truth, he cut a gallant figure, only he wore his cap too much on one 
side, which gave him rather a rakish appearance for one so desperately in 
love Slowly at length he took his wa^ to the cathedial, and had the 
gratification of finding that he had arrived m good time, as the vergers 
had hardly adjusted the different seats, so, loitenng about for half an 
hour in the dusk, he endeavoured to read the epitaphs, and took a look at 
the stone monuments At length, a tnbe of poor school children fiockmg 
into the edifice, he became hornfied^est the^ should pre-occupy his chosen 
seat beside the fourth pdlar, to which he accordingly repaired with all 
diligence 

The church now filled apace What a watchful man was our student, 
he noted eveiy cloak and shawl that showed itself at the chief entrance 
or the side porch , markmg with a beatiQg heart the progress of every cap 
and bonnet through the throng m hopes that it would at least nestle 
beside at length he beheld somsthing very dark and shadowy 

approaching him Surely it was a woman’s samted form^ He was not 
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noBtakms it must be • jt could be no other tfaao the beloved LofmeBa lier^ 
self ^ Now she looks round in bewilderment, as in search of him, ah! 
now she sees him , she rushes forward , she is by his side ’ 

Then, whether prompted by the sanctity of the place, the gloom of the 
niche, or by her great and uncontrollable love, she yielded her hand to his 
caresses 

Again and again Godfrey pressed her to his heart, when, at this 
auspicious moment, at some particular part of the service, every lamp and 
candlestick blazed with light, an immense jet of dame being thrown on 
the particular spot m which Godfrey and his beloved sat enshrined 

The student tymed with rapture to gaze upon the dark, fond e}es of 
his Lorinell^, but what was his horror, when he beheld Clarschen clasped 
m his arms, and languishing beneath the weight of her affections 

Scarcely twenty paces off, surrounded hy a bevy of the gallant 
cavaliers of Cologne, sat Lonnella von Halen, her beautiful dark eyes 
absolutely raining on him a mixed shower of scorn and sunbeams 

The companions, too, by whom she was attended, made no effort to 
repress their mirth and astonishment 

Wonder we then that poor Godfrey became mad, furious that he 
would have dashed Clarschen from him if he could and have rushed from 
the cathedral However, the crowded state of the edifice, and the im* 
pressivene^s of the service, for the moment, restrained him As for 
Clarschen, the more indignant he appeared, the more she endeavoured to 
console him with her caresses He writhed and stamped one minute 
he shook his hand m the air like a madman, the next he sought to shelter 
himself behmd the column In vain, she held him to the bench, nor 
did his misery or his confusion end here By chance, Godfrey had 
seated himself m that portion of the church devoted to ladies, who, after 
a certain domestic event, repair to the edifice to return thanks for their 
restoration to he ilth Now, it happened that the officiating priest had 
beeu'*mformed that two females of the suburbs, who had recently blessed 
iheir lords with twins, would repair that evening to the churching-bench 
to receive hib benediction Unluckily, the wortliy man was very short- 
sighted, and looking round upon that part of the edifice, and seeuig two 
persons extremely intimate with each other, he called the special attention 
of the audience to Godfiej and Clarschen, and forthwith commenced to 
cbuich them ^ foi the wonderful increase of healthj cluldren with which 
they had blessed tlie Chiistian community ” 

Every eje of course turned towaids the fortunate couple — na} , a con- 
fusion of suppressed but unwonted sounds filled the choir Lonnella ac- 
tually stood up among her companions, that she might have the better 
view! 

This was too much , one stroke more than Godfrey could endure He 
sprang from the form — gave himself funous blow on the ffirehead, no 
one knew why, unless it was because Clarschen persisted m clmgirig to 
his legs , at length, however, with a desperate bound, he extricated him- 
self, and overturnmg half-a-dozen benches m his way, ruslied like a mad- 
man from the cathedral 

He stayed not until he had rei^hed his lodging, in a distant part of the 
caty 

He rushed up-stairs like a thunderbolt, absolutely ov€siiinuiig'*®l!h la&dr 
lad}, who was steadying herself very car^iilly with one hand, while wiA 
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the other she was can^iogup a dish of soup for an old invahd gentleman 
on the third floor 

Godfrey threw himself into his chamber, locked, bolted, and barricaded 
the door, jumped into bed, aad heaping the clothes over his head, and 
atuffing his fingers into his ears endeavoured to shut out the echoes of 
the shouts and laughter still nnging around him 

Here he lay for some time In vain his landlady implored admission 
— for she believed him to be mad He was deaf to her entieaties , she 
went down fo tlie street-door to look out for her husband to send him for 
the doctor • 

Scarcely, however, had she opened it, before Clarschenjierself appeared 
She had completed her devotions, and had burned to the ppor student 
“ She guessed how thmgs weie,” she said, and came to ofler her 
services ” 

Ah, thank you, that is a dear creature sobbed the good landlady 
“ He IS sure to open the door wlisn he hears } our voice ” 

Yes , but I must speak in xny artiflLial tones,’ said th^ lady’s maid, 
“ or it will be too much for his nerves ” 

She then proceeded up-stairs, and addressed Godfrey through the key- 
hole in the voice and manner of the worthy abb6 who had preached at 
St Ursulas 

The student, who had removed tlu clothes off his head ui order to 
breathe a little more freelj, heaiing the sing-song voice of the preacher, 
conceived that the whole congregation were at his heels, and that the 
churching ceremonj was about to re commence, a vague idea of throwing 
himself out of the window presented itself However, with a bewildered 
air, he sat up in bed, and as he had a few arrangements to make previous 
to quitting the world, he commenced inditing his will , and endeavoured 
tu write a hne to Lorinella, finding it impossible to die without unde- 
ceiving her as to the object of his attachment 

During this time, his landlady, Clarbchen, the old sick lodger, aiidl^l 
the other lodgers, a great man\ of the neighbours and half the idle 
people out of the street, began to grow impatient at neither obtammg an 
answer to their queries, nor ingress into Godfrey s chambei 

Clarschen now represented to all present her own delicate position as 
regarded the student, and her undoubted influence over him, and satisfac- 
torily proved to the assembled friends that Godfrey’s conduct was owmg 
to his self-reproach at having quarrelled with her in a fit of jealousy at 
church, and requested them forthv\ith to break open the door, that she 
might go in and put everything to rights This was accordingly done 
m spite of the barricade, and the whole assembly, so impatient were they 
to witness the denouement of the affair, rushed in, or rather tumbled m, 
before Godfrey had time to sign his will or get the window open 

Great, indeed, was his horror at seeing Clarschen at the head of the 
invaders However, she did not allow him much respite, for m a some- 
what imperative manner, dismissing the party under the plea that she 
would bnng him round in a few minutes, she began, after shedding a 
deluge of tears, to mveigh against his cruelty, and to proclaim her 
devoted constancy 

^‘Her devoted constancy^” thought Godfrey If previously asto- 
niahedWdie progress of events, he was qpuredy prepared for this avowal 
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“ I have loved you long, and deeply," said Clanchen, between her 
sobs , but your ingratitude will be my destruction ’* 

Loved me ?” said Godfrey, sitting upright in bed , ^^surely you must 
be raving Were not all my protestations addressed to your mistress ? 
andr had 1 not hopes from your own confession that they were not 
unfavourably received^ Did she not even condescend to wear my 
presents ?" 

She bought them of me,*’ sobbed the lady’s maid , 

« Bought them 1” shouted the student, m a tone perfectly electnfymg 
“ Yes — yes , sh^ considered you as my lover " 

“ Lorinella consider me as your lover cried Godfrey, springing out 
of bed, andr frantically looking at the glass, then at his razors, then dt 
Clarschen, then at the window, then again at his razors, one of which he 
eagerly began to strop At length, his if^ords found renewed utterance, 
as he exclaimed, “ Wh}, what on earth* — what witchcraft or delusion 
could have been practised on her ^ 

“ None, none *" said Clarschen , but as she thought the jewels were 
above my station, she kmdly purchased them of me, that I might make 
suitable preparations for our union ” 

‘^And the serenade^’’ said the student, with the calmness of des- 
peration 

“ Was addressed to me My mistress was present, however, though 
she stood behind a curtain, as she could not believe you could be so 
devoted " 

“ Confusion *” said Godfrey, striking his forehead “ I was devoted * 
So then she considered we met by special appointment at the catliedral 
“ Certainly,” replied Clarschen, brightening up and drying her tears 
Indeed, 1 assure you, she and all the good people of Cologne com- 
mended your attention, and considered you as the most devoted of 
admirers, and had it not been for that unlucky affair in getting on the 
wRftg bench — ” 

“ Ay, ’ said the student, almost choking, “ that was unlucky ” 

“But what matters it,” responded tlie domestic, “if we love one 
another ^ * 

“ Oh, certainly not much , only we were churched a little too soon ” 

“ Yes that is all and as for the abbe, we can make up to him 
the loss of his fees by allowing him to marry us ” 

“ Just so,” said Godfrey, with calm desperation , “ that is exactly my 
way of thinking ' 

At this moment the landlady , who, with a dozen neighbours had been 
eageily listening at the door, looked in, and gave Clarschen a very sig- 
nificant smile, which was as much as to say , “ Ah, my dear, I see you 
know how to manage the men ” 

The latter replied by a look equall5' complacent 
Godfrey, who all the while had been walking up and down the apart- 
ment, now said m a low voice, which slightly trembled, but with the 
emphasis of a man who had taken some determined resolution — 

My dear Clarschen, 1 suppose all the world, after what has occurred, 
deem it imperative that our unioi^ take place, and are anxiously looking 
forward to the event, naturally concluding, that, as our courtship has 
afforded them so much interett, our marriage ought to clail!P(Jh their 
" part no less attention’” 
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“ Certainlv ^ the city talks of nothing else ” 

I thought so Well, and when do you propose that the ceremony 
shall take place 

With as little delay as possible,” replied It cannot be too 
soon after what has occurred • 

“ You are nght— after what has occurred ^ Will to-morrow morning 
be soon enough for you^” 

“ Yes , to morrow morning I shall be ready ” 

And you will leave me, now ^ said Godfrey, entrcatingly 1 have 
a few arrangements to make ” * 

“ Certainly, yet one embrace, Godfre}, my beloved ” , 

^ Faugh cned the student, tummg away, ‘‘we shall liav^ plenty of 
that for years to come ” 

“ Ay , I forgot that ” And Clarschen, after bestowing upon him a 
most languislung look, at last took her departure Scarcely had she 
been gone ten minutes before thedandlady tapped at the door 
“ Come in,” said Godfrey . 

TJJift worthy woman, curtsying as she entered, said, “ that having 
heard of his approaching marriage from her niece, who had just been 
informed of it in the market-place, she thought she could do no other- 
wise tlian wish him joy, and beg his acceptance of a small roasting pig, 
as a present for the wedding dinner • 

“Thank you,' said Godfrey “na\e iJie goodness to put the little 
pig down on that chair ” 

Still the good creature lingered, no doubt thinking that the pig was 
worth an invitation to the wedding feast At length the student, divining 
her thoughts, told her “ that Clarschen and him<!elf would be happy if 
she would join a few select fnends on the morrow to celebrate the auspi- 
cious event. * 

This she joyfully accepted, and having occasion to go a- visiting that 
evening, she spread the news far and wide among lier friends 

Before his accustomed hour of repose, Godfrey had received siv other 
small roasting pigs and a leg of mutton from friends and acquaintances 
of the landlady The pigs were duly placed on the chairs in his apart- 
ment, and their donors complimented with invitations to the wedding 
repast 

Two hours after midnight, when the moon liad gone down, and the 
whole city was wrapped m gloom and darkness, save from an occasional 
lamp which shed its flickenng and uncertain raj s over the narrow and 
ill-paved streets, the glare of some light from the shipping by the quays, 
oi from the fishing-boats on the bosom of the broad deep Rhine, the 
student at Cologne, after packing up his few books in one bundle, and his 
scant} wardrobe in another, and suspending both upon a stick, quietl} 
descended the stairs, and let himself out at the front dopr 

He left a note for his landlady, bequeathing her the seven small roast- 
ing pigs and the leg of mutton for any arrears of lodging for which he 
might be indebted. 

He departed from Cologne with the value of about fifty florins in his 
possession Never was G^frey Rudel ^ain heaid of 

Some sensation was at first produced by his sudden disappearance It 
lasted e.ssst^y nine days, and then all was forgotten, though Clarschen 
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took care to spread pretty extensively the story of her woes and her 

desertion , , , , j 

Some years later, Germany was entranced by the eloquence and 
learning of a professor at Gottingen, who, nsing from the lowest benches 
by his industiy and ability, attained one of the most honourable and 
lucrative appointments in the university 

He iniglit have had no connexion witli our student, certainly he bore 
a widely different name One thing, however, was remarkable the 
professor had a violent prejudice against the good city of Cologne, be- 
sides this, he suffered from a nervous affection of a most peculiar nature 
He lost all his jutjsence of mind and resolution at the sight of a petticoat, 
nay, this apparition almost threw him into convulsions, and his best 
fnciidb, whenever he moved out of his college, which was only on r^re 
occasions, kindly endeavoured to keep out of his sight all the human 
creatures who have an hereditary claim to that garment 

However, this is no certain proof of the professor’s identity with God- 
frey Rudel, many other worthy men being subject to the same mfirmitj 


THE PHILOSOPHER OF THE YEAR 1949, OR, A HUNBRSt) 
YEARS HENCE 

TiiEtti lived a great philosopher, in nmetetn forty mne, 

Who, ’ncath the Muses* tender feet, began to spnng a mine , 

And while he laboured h ird, still hi gloried in his strength, 

And as he smiled m triumph, thus his verses flowed at length 

Spirit of Anti Wisdom, hail’ I pray thet be my muse , 

Feed feed my incapacity, while knowJcdt,c I abuse , 

Thus baith the proverb-— and what m in its trutlifuincss denies — 

“ Where ignorance is real bliss, *tis folly to be wise * 

Intelligence! retire, or I will hurl a barbed dart 
Of bitterest invective to pierce thy inmost heart 
Talk not to me of England, Denmark, Lermany, and France 
Biography is — fiddlestick, and history, romance 

Come round me, all ye doubters, and soon we will sec, whether 
J hcre*8 ont thing we 11 believe, if we can but hold together 
Hume doubted if he lived, and then he doubted if he doubted, 

But though they fought him hard, he iic cr confessed that he was routed 

We don’t believe in Homer He never lived— not he , 

And his epics and heroics may all be burned for me 
We don’t believe in Homer, and if there were a person 
Wbo’d venture to avow it, we would not bcheve Maepherson 

Bold Niehhur was the hero he was well armed cap a pic, 

And he set off with a blazing weapon, called a Theory , 

And Romulus and Livy he twirled over with his thumb, 

Old Cures he pulled down, and in its stead built Quinum 

Horatius tried to keep the bridge, hut could not hold out long, 
feo ho hit him with his Theory, and sold him for a song, 

But the patent for h» Theory he quite forgot to keep, 

And many now make theones, and sell them very cheap 
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Down with all history, 1 say Aht if I had the lead 
I’d set up schools and colleges to unlearn how to read. 

The time, though not arrived, yet is coming on apace, 

When with truth it shall be said, we re not a book believmg race 

They say that Louis Phihppe reigned in eighteen forty-eight, • 

He could not gain his people’s love, but won Ins people s Imte, 

He bade his dri>er, Guizot hold in tight the gallant French, 

And the mimster pulled lustily, and gave a tearing wrench 

The people kicked and reared, and quickly broke the tightened rem, 

And Guizot tottered in his seat and rolled upon the plain, 

And Barrot tried to hold them in, but twas no use to try, 

So, like a man, he gave it up, and joined the rebel cry 

• 

And Louis bade his soldiers fight, like brave men unto death, 

But they thought tliat they d had fun enough, and so they saved their breath 
He didn t know his people were so very ultra Whij, — 

He never dreamt, when he out, of running sueh a rig ” 

Away went Louis, who but he' and thought he heard the sdund 
Of rebels and of banquets, till he trod on British ground 
And the French set up a {government, till its knell also rang. 

And after Louis Philippe soon they sent off Louis Blanc 

But as for crediting all this — no, no, no, no, not I, 

We all agree that history md stuiT is — all my eye • 

Why all these things took place at least a hundred years ago, 

And who can tell what happened then, that 1 should like to know 

They say the Pope was driven out m a gaudy footman’s dress. 

And after that thi Homans got into a precious mess 
or the merry men of 1 ranee sent for their fiery troops, in liopc 
That, as they had put down a king, they might set up a pope 

And Oudinot marched over with five thousand gallant men. 

And, when he just had entered Home, was driven out again, 

>or Garibaldi armed his mob, and bade them fight it out, 

And so they did, and all the French sent to the right about 

And then the tables turned The French they marched m triumph in 
And Garibaldi, he marelied out, and didii t care a pm 
But, after all, his Holiness would trust to nc ither side, 

And at Gaeta, it they d let him, he resolv d his liead to hide 

And the Emperor of Austria m fright resigned his crown, 
lor Vienna had ns n up in arms, and fairly knocked him down. 

And Hungary was iii revolt, and I ombardy at war, 

And bis poor old eyes were weaned quite with lool^g out so fer 

Radetski southward went, to give th Italians a flick. 

And Sehliek and Wendel, indischgratz and Baron Jellachich 
Went out to fight the cra^ jaw names of Kossuth and Dembinski, 

For as for Bern, for euphony, he flropped his Polish mski. 

And 60 the storm in Europe raged, till Nicholas must try. 

With a quiet lurkey look^ to put his finger in the pie. 

And fifty thousand oily-looking Russians drew the sword. 

Commanded by a man whose name’s s terribly hard word 

It s really hard to wade along, and tell you which is which, 

Ostensa( hen, Szeg^io. one Paskiewitch, 

They’re all sueh scraggy, craggy, Magy-ar like looking places, 

I give It up, and will not try to clear up names and pliuies. 
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But Grotenjchm, babrauski, Lcwartowski, and their murky 
Oily soldiers sent the inskis off, with dusty feet, to Turkey, 

So Bern, and ])ein, and all of them, "hid their diminished heads, 

Though Nicholas he would not leave them quiet in their beds ” 

•» His affection was so great for them, that off he sent a civil, 

Complimentary, kind message to the bultan, by Rodzivil 
« Czar Nicholas regards to the Sultan, and would be 
Obliged if he would send to him each Polish refugee 

" A spacious gibbet is prepared, and from it any number 
Of Poles may be suspended, as good for nothing lumber ” 

The Sultan felt his poor heart Rat, and loudly took to banging 

At his ehc^, and then the floor, and said, " Send m Sir Stratfo^ Conning ** 

And his Excellency came, and said, " 0, Sultan, live for ever^ 

Let me humbly beg your Highness not to fall into a fever. 

The Czar begins to bark, but do not fear that he will bite, 

So arm your troops, and Are away — ^tjiere II never be a fight * 

“ That svill I,” said the bultan " Ho^ bid the troops to gripe 
Their cutlasses most fiercely, and let each nnn light his pipe, 

And into fighting order his mustachios let him stroke * 

And so they did, and this big talking ended all in smoke 

Oh, dear I what tales tliey did invent in those book reading days, 

Well make hoiifiie of them all, and what a pile we 11 raise, 

Pile Uume and Smollett up, and then apply a patent burner, 
beott, Lingard, Gibbon, Robertson, and Coxe, and bharon Turner 

Come, Burnet Tytler, D Aubigne, Adolphus, and Dalrymple, 

Come, Watson, Mackintosh, we 11 show you history made simple, 

Come, Alison Mahon, Macaulay Prescott, come the Yankee, 

Ihieis, Tliierr>, bchillcr, Meiizel, Mills, Professor Raiikc 

Come, old Herodotus, and bring the nine along with you , 

Drag that great book, Thucydides your Greek will never do, 

Come, I ivy, come, Polybius, and Tacitus, my men, 

And tell those fellows after you to quicken, if they can 

"Heap on more ^ood, the wmd is chill, but, whistle as it will, 

We’ll have a bonfire long enough to reach to Christmas still 
Ihere, blaze away* 0, History* how very small you look, 

Tor nothing will we leave you— no, not a single book 

While thus our great philosopher had watched the blazing pile, 

He sat him down before the fiames to rest himself awhile 
" Thus History is gone,’ said he, "her glories all are o’er. 

And she and her eight hundred books shall bother us no more ” 

Then from his coal a book he drew, unfolded a long tree, 

And so ficlingly he simpered as he read his pedigree 

Yet a little something seemed to say, " Come, throw it on the fagot ’ 

But he said, winking his eyes, " Don’t you wish that you may get it ” 

" Let every one take care,” said he—" take great care what they read, 

And noxious books, as history, uproot cacli for a weed 
Improper books they often are, and waste of time, at best, 

Belize your genealogies, and bonfire all the rest ” 
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RECREATIOIT OlH SUNDAYS 

BY E P ROWSELL, ESQ 

TnrRF can be no doubt but that the feeling excited at the witnessing, 
on a Sunday, a monster- tram or a loaded steam-boat, is not at the mometlt 
of a gratifying nature One is certainly moved to exclaim, “ What a de- 
secration of the Sabbath Of course the facilities offered to pleasure- 
seekers on the Sunday, by railwa) and steam boat companies, have a ten- 
dency to thin, tnore or less, our churches and chapels, and occasion a great 
deal of what is not strictl) indispensable labour There *is no que&tion of 
that f ict, and it is better at once to state it boldly and loek it calmly in 
tlie face Afterward, however, let us, with equal fc«irness, examine the 
other facts in connexion with the subject, pointing in a diffeient direction , 
md form, upon the whole, a ration il and dispassionate judgment 

Thi** is precisely what no one does Thcie are two great parties m the 
matter of the obser\ance of the Sablmth One pai , headed by Mr Hume, 
and numbering in its ranks sundry individuals, whose opinion# generally 
coincide with his on other questions wou^d reall) seem to be desirous to 
do away with all outward distinction between Sunday and another day 
We irc DO admirers of Mr Joseph Hume, and we differ with him much 
on this as on nearly all othei subjects On the other hand, we have Mr 
*^[)OOiicr and Mr Plumptre, who would, we believe, go most extraordinary 
lengths the opposite way, stopping trains, steam-boats, coaches, shutting up 
tins place and that place, and producing an immensity of inconi emence 
a id discomfort The fact is, that too often when antago nstic views arise 
o 1 any point, the difference increases gradually Men who have become 
identified with certain opinions feel a pleasure in confronting ind thwarting 
men who are identified with the opposite opinions, and by and by the judg- 
ment, the calm, cool judgment is so interfered with by this parti -feeling, 
that it flings up its office in despair, and the conflict is no longer that^ 
of one set of well weighed conclusions against another set of welU 
weighed conclusions, to be conducted with all gravity and soloiniiitj, with 
a fervent desire not to gam a tnuniph, but to arrive at truth, but is de- 
graded into an undignified party struggle, in the heat of which the 
o iginal difference becomes so marvellously widened, that the contrast 
between what eich combatant now argues, and what he aigued at tlie out- 
set, IS almost, if not quite, as decided as was at such outset the difference 
between him and his antagonist 

We ha\e no doubt tliat Mr Joseph Hume glories iii witnessing the 
effect prodi ced oi Mr Plumptre by his proposing tint the National 
(nailery shall be open on Sunday*’, and I am sure that neither Mr Plumptre 
nor Ml Spooner would exhibit half the energy they display at Exeter 
Hall, if thej did not mentally witness the imtatioii occa^ioiiLd their old 
enemy by a perusal of their addresses (interrupted, as they would appear to 
h-iae been, at eierj tenth word by ‘ loud cheers’ ) iii next day’s newspaper 

Howevei to proceed with our subject Now, it is undoubtedly laid 
down in Holy Wiit tliat we are to ‘‘remember the Sabbath-day to keep 
it holy,” and that our occupations on that day are to be of a decidedly 
pious and devotional character Such bemg^the case, is there not a strong 
call for ea erybody to attend divine worship and partake to the full of tho 
benefits n ffnmd by public adoration^ Befoie replying to this, let us 
briefly bnng to mind the circumstance of our Saviour distmetlj intimat- 
ing, on one occasion, that it was “lawful to do well on the Sabbath-day ” 

VOL XVIII F 
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Not now to enter into a lengthened quotation of the additional remarks 
uttered on the occasion alluded to, we would remind the reader, that the 
clfar tenor of our Saviour’s observations was, that m cases of emergency 
those things might be done on the Sabbath day, which, viewed in the 
aBstmct, would be altogether sinful and ungoi^y Here, then, was 
opened a field for discretion This thing which under the standing-law 
relating to the Sabbath I may not do, I may do if there be for it absolute 
requirement — a necessity which cannot be put aside We desire to bring 
this argument to bear on all questions relating to the SabCath We lay 
great stress on fhe fact of its thus being lawful to exercise a certain 
discretion as to the employment of the Sabbath-day In vanous ways, 
the due observance of the Sabbath is now interfered with It is bad , 
tJiat such IS the case, is to be regretted , and if a change can wisely be 
effected, it should be made But it may not be wisely effected, in 
other words, it may be, that, with the desired cessation of labour, would 
spring up an infinite amount of ill , 'and the throwing away the boon 
purchased With lawful money — that is, the good effected through the toil 
legalised and justified by the declaration above quoted — would, perhaps, 
entail an uprising of evil deeply to be deplored We are not to consider, 
m reference to the observation of the Sabbath, that there has been 
imposed upon us a law from which we may not in the slightest degree 
deviate* The very lawgiver himself sanctioned and allowed — nay, 
enjoined — 2 l deviation, under a peculiarity of circumstances , and striking 
as IS the fact, it is nevertheless certain, tnat there might be a case where 
an apparently glaring desecration of the Sabbath would (if the expression 
be allowable) win from Deity a smile of approval, while a faithful 
obscr\ance of it under the standmg-law would assured!} be regarded with 
a frowu of displeasure 

Now, placing ourselves in the position of directors of railways or steam- 
^Jjoats, let us consider whether, m voting for offenng facihties for pleasure- 
seekers on Sundays, we can conscientiously say that our aim is to do 
good Yes, we can say so — 1 £ it be a good thing to give opportunity to 
the ovei -tasked labourer or mechanic, whose life is a life of toil — unre- 
mitting, enduring toil, involving, it may be, a premature grave, to leave, 
one day m the week, at least, the scene of his labour, and go forth to 
inhale the pure air, and to bask m the bright sun, with a glorious feeling 
of perfect freedom Look at the courts and alleys of our great citjr 
You shudder as you pass through them Try to imagine remaining in 
them a day, and you will recoil at the thought Yet their occupants 
remain in them weeks, months, jears, — winter and in summer, in fair 
weather and iii foul, in healthy seasons and m sickly And more than 
this, those occupants, while probably poorly-fed 'ind scantily-clad, are all 
of them engaged in hard labour — labour, too, oftentimes of an injurious 
character, affecting both physical 'and mental well bemg The lives of 
these poor people are shortened— it cannot be otherwise — and jet there 
13 no remtd} , we cannot make all the poor nch — we cannot make the 
getting hi cad invariably an easy matter — we cannot render evcij occu- 
pation innoxious and unobjectionable But if — by placing it within the 

reach of tliosc poor people, thr going forth each seventh-day from their 
confine 1 and unhealthy localities, to bright spots far away from I on Jon’s 
smoke and filth, where the fresh, untainted air will cool^4wn feverish 
brov/s — where the beauteous landscape will bnng back lustre to their 
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clouded eyes — where the glonous sun, fully beheld and luxuriantly revelled 
in, and the soft blue sky, contemplated in its bewildenng and thrilling 
expanse, will restore their energies and revive their spirits, — if in this 
way it be within our power to diminish misery and promote comftyl;, to 
battle with disease and to court health, to instil hope where there would 
otherwise be despair, to excite cheerfulness where there would be un- 
mitigated gloom, — then we sa}, aje, although this cannot be done 
without the turning the Sabbath-day to other account than that to which 
those more happily-circumstanced should undoubted!} have regard yet 
that, as by the giving the facilities mentioned we shall be actually “doing 
well,” such a course on our part may most conscientiously be adopted 
But let us view this matter in another light * 

Now, we never feel so religiously inclined as when we are rambling in 
the country on a fine summer’s day There is something emphatically 
calming and soothing, something that sets itself most powerfully in antag- 
onism with turbulent and unworthy thoughts, in the aspect of Nature, at 
the seasons when she wears her loveliest garb Who can, Anmoved, gaze 
at the waving trees and verdant pastures, and indifferently contemplate 
the bright blue heavens ^ Who, when so occupied, has not felt there to 
nse up involuntarily within his bosom, a rich sense of benefits bestowed 
by an almighty hand, of continued loving-kindness exhibited b} a nc\eT- 
sleeping and beneficent Creator Whatever changes may be* iMtnessed, 
the seasons come again in due course, whatever dark iniquity may be 
perpetrated — however low may, at the time, be the standard of morals, 
and however scant the religion, the sun shines on as of old, and the mighty 
progress of revivification is once more everywhere manifest And as the 
gaze IS involuntarily directed upward, and becomes fixed on the glorious 
canopy above, hard^ened indeed must be the heart unstirred by a healthy 
emotion of mingled awe and veneration And greatly will that emotion 
be increased if, as the eye wonderingly scans the magnificent aich, 
the mind, as it were, rolls over the unspeakable mystery of whit lies be- 
yond, and which may not be seen, there should rise up (as will probably 
be the case), with perfectly overwhelming force the recollection that there 
are those to whom that mastery has long been revealed, and who are at 
this moment inhabitants of “the land which lies beyond the gnve ’ 
These are not strangers, but dear relatives and friends— the father and 
the mother, the bromer, mayhap, and the sister, the wife and the child 
The blue heavens, their imagined home, have awakened thoughts of 
these , and as they all pass in review before the mental e} e, each seems, 
with outstretched finger, to point to their present lofty abode And 
though we feci that many there are who will jeer at this as a far-fetched 
supposition, who will assert that the pleasure seekers on Sundays only 
fall into debauchery and excess, and never know a single thought of the 
character we have been describing', and though we are quite ^ead^ to 
allow that of some few the remark may hold good , jet it is our fiim belief 
that the majority return to tbeir dark homes m the evening with recruited 
strength and restored spirits encoui aged, under the prospect of another 
week of toil, by an active feeling, that the contemplation of the bright hliie 
sky and the beauteous sccncrj has giiemnse to within them, tint wliat- 
ever the difference betvicen the hovel aid the mansion, the same luait n 
covers ah,**^nd into the same lieiven will hcreaftei be gathered, if found 
worthy — aye, both the lowly labourer and the exalted lord 

Therefore, wc say, let the poorer classes have their recreation on Sun- 

F 2 
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days Do your best, indeed, to make them understand why } ou encourage 
them m the thus rendenng a Sunday a da} of amusement rather than 
of meditation arid prayer, but, under present circunistHnces, place no 
hindrance in the way of gratification of the kind we liave intim ited Set 
it btftre them that Sunday ought emphatically to be a day of rest , but 
that, inasmuch as there went foith a merciful quilification of tlie com- 
mand to keep it holy, when pressing circumstances sliould r( nder a devia- 
tion desirable, such deviation may m cases be lawful, md be committed 
without sin Say to the poor man, “ If no otliei da} be i>[feii to you, 
iway on the Sunda}?, with youi wife and }our childicn, to the giten fields 
and lanes, haveyour day’s pleasuie, sober!} and discreetl} , and nturn m 
the evening, thankful for the benefit and the gnti cation }ou have le- 
ccived Yet, mark you, under any other iircurnstances tin*? ad vie » could 
not be given Take away what we may almost s| eak of the absolute 
necessity for you and }Our family, situaied as you aic, to cinpio} the Sab- 
bath in this manner, and inimediatdy tb^ie i>» removed all txtu e*oi }our 
not going to Ctiurch Remember thi«, the permission aboM is one autlio- 
iiscd to be given in infinite mercy , and remember also that — 

The Being that is m the clouds and air, 

That IS in the green leaves aniorit, ihc roves, 

may bo worshipped with as much feivoui ind •'incoiity nndei the s mplo 
t inopy of fieaven, as within the walls of the most im^nifici nt larhcdnl 
Now, it will be evident, that if the poor aie entitled to n creation on 
Sunda}s only on the grounds stated, there ean bi no excuse fo tlie rich 
if the} observe not the da} with all stiictnoss With the bi^bei class, 
Sunday should, indeed, be a da} of perfect rest and c\or} c iit should be 
tikeu not to ri quire any labour on the part of otiicis tb \\ c in possibly bo 
dispensed with "What need of the sei vices of i canngi ind i couple of 
horses, and a coachman and footman, to leacb i elmich stane b »lf a milo 
c^l«jant ^ What need of the atteiuoon dnvo in the Pail , niid the luxurious 
dinnei in the evening^ We do think theie i& a call for rcfoirn lure that 
the aiJstocracy miglit manage to walk to church, and to wrflk liomt iin , 
that they might walk out, and not ride out on the Sund ly 'ind that, on 
that day, they might benefit their digestion by the simpU st nu ds, m\ olv mg 
tlie least possible trouble to their domestics I hou is no excuse foi Sib- 
bath-breaking on the pait of the rich — the rich in in, with In', ibundance 
of unemployed time suiroundcd at all seasons with evciy comfort and 
pleasure , it is, indeed, a hard ease if he cannot keep the S ibbatli d ly 
holy But the poor man, we own we cm listen to him, when he tells us 
that it IS his only day of freedom from a toil that is knoel ing n ids into 
his coffin A day in the country will diag out a few of the naiK that the 
past week has inserted He has a wife and children , if his lu ilth fad, 
they will be cast into misery and want He knows th it it is nght to go 
to church on a Sunday, and he would4iko to go, y tt lit Imgris The fresh 

air would do him and his familv so much good — he cannot resist the 
temptation And wc say there is no nee I sn to do, ht may go with an 
easy .conscience He, and his wifi, and hi& ehildieri may away 
into tlie fresh air and enjoy it to the full — only let them Hiiifinber, as 
they drmk it in in glonous diaughts, as they idnuie the biauttous aspect 
of Nature, and wondenngly contemplate the <lc ir blue he iven^, that 
Deity in the wood and in the meadow ean, even as m the " mcU. Jy, listen 
to the outpourings of a thankful spirit, and give ear to the utteiauccs of a 
gjratefuJ heart 
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NAY, BUT WAS TI A DREAM? 

I have heard (but not believ d) the Bpints of the dead 
May walk igam 

Shakspbabe 

Tina* Tina!* Tina!*! 

^in, moDbieur 

Pourquoi no me repondcz-vous pas quandje yqus appelle? 

Jc nc. \ous ai pas enttndu, monsieur 
Apportcz moi, dune, mon bonnet de nuit 
Oui monsieur Le voila 

This short ccene, about a nightcnp, between a cosmopolite Bn tame 
and a Franco- Geimnn demoiselle, took place in a summer-residence, or 
lusth lus, on the bi ow of one of |he spurs of the Odenwald 

Gentle reider, have you ever rested }Our weary limbs m the Belvidere, 
on the summit of the Melibociis^ It commands precisely flie same view, 
and the scenic panorama is as beautiful as anything the earth’s surface 
can yiroduce 

The luxuriant Bcigstrisse, with its castled crags, orchards, and home- 
steads, iinincdi itel) underneath The winding Rhine, glittering at in- 
tervals along the wide- pread plain, which, through the hazy htmosphore 
of an autumn il eve, boro a closer resemblance to a distant inland sea or 
immense bi> than that splendid expanse of land, appoitioned to many 
kingdoms ghddtncd with a thousand towns and villages, rich in com, 
in wiuc, and oil There it lay peaceably at my feet, spiead out like a 
wonderful picture, framed in the thick foliage of the loaded vine, under 
which I was reclnnng Imagination, in a halt dieamy state, carried mo 
be)ond the cloud like outline of the Donneiberg, and the blue mountains 
which slirtcl the extensne hoiizoii , ni) hearts spint took wing, oiid 
cnteied the penetralia of fiicnds far away, and held communion with 
them All nature w is at rest, not even the cver-sounding trumpet 
the restless gnat broke the solemn stdlncss , but monads of motes weie 
pla)ing in the sunbeam, as it stremieel iii through the trellis “The 
little motes lu the sun, ’saitli the sage Bacon, “do ever stir, though there 
be no wind ’ 

A mote’ A^e, what is a mote ^ If one could catch one, and with a 
100 000,000-nngnify ing-powci solir or other microscope examine its 
coufiguritioii’ There they dance and gambol, seemingly close packed to- 
gether, }(t each sep^^ate and apart, with, doubtless, ample loom and 
verge enough to av oid jostling Detich one from the herd there, there 
they go, up and down, unsubstantial as phantoms Wonderful little 
motes dancing in the sunbeam! Bless my heait’ a couple have just 
lodged on the nm of my spectacles How they are swelling out — ^pufF’ 
they are oil, floiting like soap bubbles in the air, there, now they 
genth descend and settle side by side oii the handrail, and they still grow 
largei too By Jupitei, if the pellucid globes do not enclose a— a — how 
exquisitely pure ’how radiant ! but how indescribable * Listen ! Why, 
verily, the little motes do converse together, m sweet angelic whisperings ! 

Now, 1 ^ there one of us who can lool back with satisfaction to our 
earthly sojourn^ I fancy not one As to myself, there was no end of the 
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sulFenngs I endured in ihe course of that extremely dismal pilgrimage 
Have } ou ever heard of Mahomet, the false prophet ^ 

Mjiliomet ’ Never 

Yes , he was long after your mortal state I was a follower of his, 
and ardent in the faith I turned Santon, dwelt m a cave for seventy 
jears, and there mortified myself with stripes and fastings, in fact, I de- 
prned mjself of all the little comforts of that life for the better part of a 
century And for what ^ That I might, as I had been taught and really 
believed, ascend straight to the promised paradise, there to clasp in my 
arms the blue-eyed houris, whose smiles and endearments were to be the 
guerdon of the fafthful Fool that I was, to be thus cozened and cheated 
by a mere camel-driver And how is it now ^ Why, I have not even 
the passions which I curbed and checked with so much difficulty, in order 
the better to enjoy the pleasures reserved to me bj the prophet 

It ill becomes you to complain You, git all events, died in your green 
old age, and before your grave was dug for }ou What if you had been 
buned alive as I was^ 

Buried ahve* — ^in a swoon, eh^ or perhaps under the influence of chlo- 
roform*^ Ilow yoa must have been astonished, when jou recovered your 
consciousness, and surveyed your close-fitting quarters ^ 

You are mistaken A senate, staling themselves the wisest legislators 
of earth, and a people who had triumphed lu arms over the bravest of 
mankind, condemned me to this punishment 

You must have been guilty of some dreadful crime — ^murder, perhaps^ 
By no means 

What had you done, then ^ 

What had I done, mdeed * Ah ’ what had I done ^ 

You hesitate 

The coniession of certain oiftnees committed in om mortal state, is 
grating to one s feelings 

Nonsense^ what we did m the flesh concerns us hut little now We 
should honestly and openly admit our past foUies I, for instance, silly 
fool, duiing neaily the whole of my earthly pilgrimage macerated and 
scourged mj poor miseiable body, which you know could not help it I 
am sure you did not behave half so ridiculously Don t blush , tell me 
eveij thing Who cares for the trifling stains upon an old moth-eaten 
garment, wliuh has been long ago thrown aside, and which cannot be 
again worn ^ 

(Heaving a sigh ) You have, of course, heard of Rome ^ 

Never 

Why, the Romans conquered the world 

The world ^ 1 declare 1 never heard a sellable about them But 

what has tl is Rome to do with your yery extraordinary bunal^ 

I was born m that city — ^vainglonously called the Mistress of the 
Universe You must know, that the security of Rome was based upon 
the preservation of certain sacred relics — ^gifts of the gods, and in 
keying alive a fire, which was supposed to have descended from heaven 
This was a very stupid superstition, for a people represented as rulmg 
the whole world by its arms, its l&ws, and its wisdom 

I dare say you will think it still more extraordinary, when Xtell you 
^ that the preservation of the sacred fire was entrusted to four virgins, who 
were caj^ta, or taken to watch over the celestial flame in the temple , 
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and as the empire was thought to he in danger if the fire happened to be 
extinguished, the law punished our negligence with death We were, 
moreover, devoted to the strictest chastity, under pain of bemg buned 
ahve 

Ah^ I percei\e now veiy clearly why you were humed to the tomb 
before you died But I am astonished that so clever a people should 
allow then prosperity to depend, of all thmgs, upon the frail tie of 
virgimty , 

There was nothing neglected to make us forget the sacrifice Our 
pnvileges and prerogatives were most extensive W^jalth, rank, dignity, 
were bestowed upon us We had the principal plaoes at the public 
triumphs and amusements Wlienever we went abroad, .wc had the 
fasces — ^the emblems of the highest dignity— carried before us , and those 
of the consul, or praetor, weie lowered m our presence, and made way for 
us And if in our walk, without contract or design, we casuall} lighted 
upon d malcfdctoi leading to eiecution, we had the right of delivering 
him from the hands of justice , 

Very gicat privileges, certainly But did you, in the midst of these 
honours, and this umvtrsal rc&pect, consider yourselves recompensed ^ 

In despite of the dreadful puiushmeiit which attended a breach of the 
rule — I — I committed saciilege 

The violation of your vows must ha\e been owing to jsome ^ery 
powerful motive ^ 

The desolation of Rome — the ruin of my family — the vengeance of 
the gods, and men — and the dreadful punishment in reserve — ^i-'anished m 
the presence of my lover Did not he, too, risk as much as I did — 
perhaps moie^ 

Ah ^ I have nothing to say 

When I was torn by the Pontifex Maximus from the arms of 
relatives, I was a child, tranquillity reigned in my bosom when I took 
the vows, and the mnotence in which I had been brought up pre\en'i!68 
me from beholding the extent of the sacrifice I was compelled to make 
But in the solitude of riper jears and mature judgment, the veil of 
infancy was lent asundei , 1 felt an insupportable void , my fancy earned 
me be} ond the w alls of the temple, m search of some darling object, which 
it took ploasuie to adoin with every attiibutc of manly perfection 
Satiated with the homage of the multitude, 1 now longed mr the liberty 
of the meanest peasaut-girl I saw nothing in the sacred fire burning 
upon the altar of Vesta, but an emblem of the restless passion which raged 
within my bosom 

You were at least more enlightened than I was Originally tihe dupe 
of all these extravagances of which 1 became the victim, I was the martyr 
of sincerity , a rare example * But tell me of your lover, this man who 
mduced }Ou to commit the sacrilege , I am interested in him 

He was a Baton, holding exalted rank in the famous legion, Invicti 
Jumores Bntoncs lutra Hispamas I first saw him in a triumphal proces- 
sion He gazed at me with earnest attention, as if he recognised my 
countenance flame seemed suddenly to dart into my heart I sbghtly 
removed the vittae, which depended frqjn the infula on head» and stole 
a humed glance at him , and now a new feeling arose within me I was 
mvestea with a new being, and instantaneously felt a foretaste of happi- 
ness Ever, when 1 suspected my lover was m the temple, I studied to < 
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mlk with more grace and stateliness, under the purple mantle which 
hung in a long tram from my shoulders Concealed in the crowd, be 
Matched me Frequent shouts of acclamation were raised around me 
upon the festivals the multitude were ignorant for whose eye I strove to 
clisf^av the dignity of my carnage, and contributed to the pomp of that 
worship of winch my lo^er was the sole object But as soon as the crowd 
was dispersed, and the temple closed and silent, everything around me 
assumed the aspect of woe , my mind could only feel the sentiments of 
melancholy, and the tumults of despair , the solitary walls of my cell were 
the only witnesses oT my sobs I love, said I to myself, in my angmsh, and 
my lover is in the heart of voluptuous Rome Surrounded by easy and 
nlluring beauties, will he not scorn a triumph which must cost hum so 
much*^ He will never hazard death for me The charms of all the 
women of Rome are at his service , they contend for him, they engage 
him each m her turn Ah ^ he knows not how I adore him Oh ' that I 
should be condemned to this cruel state of uncertainty 

Ihe Briton^very likelj said as much on his pai*t 

He had perceived my sentiments, and fiom that hour he was worthy of 
me On the first day of the great festival he visited the temple My 
companions and I ranged in older, and carrying in our hands the sacred 
vessels, walked with slow and solemn steps lound the mclosure of the 
banctuarj A lobe, as white as the purest snow, and nearly slight as 
gossamer, half revealed our charms My lovei had placed himself 
amongst the foremost of the crowd when I arrived at the spot where he 
fetood I gave him a look — ^lialf concealed under my Mttae He answered 
me by laying Ins hand on his heart, and at that moment I perceived his 
eyes sparkle like lightning, and moistened at the same tune with tears 
Mine became coiered with darkness Fainting, I grasped the vessel, 
which had almost fallen from my hands, but joy and hope soon filled my 
lieart Elated and satisfied, I advanced with a firmer step even to the 
iiiur 1 had now no doubt of his daring — he was mine 

You mterest me much, pnestess I, whenever wished even to speak of 
lo\e, now, while m the flesh, listen, with pleasure, to your description of it 
1 feel something very exciting in it Continue y our tale 

The next night, it became iny turn to watch m the temple, to spend 
the long night within view of the sacred fire m order to keep it alive, its 
holitaiy and trembling flame was the only light in the lofty and spacious 
dome, when the flame giewpale it appeared still more awful, and inspired 
me with religious terror , but m this dreadful solitude the image of my 
lover seemed to wander and multiply itself around me 1 spiead forth 
my hands to heaven, uttering some inarticulate cnes, not daring to offer 
up to it my culpable vow, and by a contrary sentiment, embracing the 
statue of Vesta, I exclaimed, “ O goddess^ if I offend you, cause the ice of 
this marble, which 1 press to my heart, to enter into my veins I burn, 
and am dedicated to another god , of what avail can it be to thee that 
the sacred fire sliould be constantly fed by the hands of a virgin ^ Why 
should my homage become kss pure by sharing my heart betwixt my 
worslup and my love^” In pronouncing these words I heard a noise 
I turned lound, and from an openieig in the roof I perceived a man pre- 
jiared, as I thought, to throw himself from the height I endeavoured to 
w nm him, but was unable to speak He glided down a rope and fell 
heavily on the pavement 1 shuddered, foi 1 feared he had defiled the 
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floor of the temple with his blood I ran to raise him up — ^he was my 
lover* He could not speak for some moments, but leaned his head and 
hands upon a pillar I was m agony He recovered himself, and pressed 
me to his heart We wandered hand in hand through the vast wmdings 
of this solitude, our words, our lips, our souls were soon mingled , trans- 
ports of delirium and of love drove from mj mind the idea both of the 
place 111 which I was and of the sacred deposit intrusted to me Ab'itidon- 
ing myself 4;o these new feelings, lost m mutual endearment and delight, 
the hours swiftly tied away , the future and the past both equally vanished 
Aurelius Conanus had become the divinity of the tempje — my thoughts 
were only of him I did not perceive that darkness begai^to sunound 
me — that it increased, and was about to envelop the whole temple The 
unceitaiii flame emitted its last gleam, I recollected the danger — I tore 
myself from the arms of my lover— the flame was pale, and glimmering — 
foi a moment it seemed to rekii^dle — ^but the feeble blaze expiied just as 
I reached the altar A thin smoke which exhaled announced the horrible 
judgment of the dreaded Pontifcx Maximus I could not conceal my 
trouble Aurelius Conanus followed me instantly, and seizing my hand, 
already cold and icy, he supported my fainting body I implored Vesta, 

I implored the god of love With a strong bieath Aurelius Conanus, re- 
called the extinguished flame Ye gods* he was then no longej criminal, 
since all at once I beheld the sacred Are rekindle, blaze, and revive from 
its embers 

How grateful you must have been to Vesta* 

How grateful was I to Cupid* Aurelius Conanus appeared more 
adorable than ever m my eyes, the danger which I had run icndered him 
still dearer to me I pressed him m my arms, and tears of gratitude lor 
the flist time equalled those of love 

You w ere not ungrateful, as far as I can sec 

Alas * in the midst of these testimonies of the most \ ehement affectiofT* 
my pleasures were changed I felt already the horrors of separation Day 
was about to break, and 1 had need of a supernatural lesolution to diivc 
my lover from the temple Another day renewed my functions as offi- 
ciating priestess 

Which had become dear to you 

I had named the same place — the same liour — ^he was sure of the same 
love How I wished to have been able to annihilate the interval which 
placed those slow and cruel hours between moments soshoit and delicious* 

You made me tremble at the hour of danger, when the flame was just 
expiring, how could j ou dare to expose yourself again to the same risk, 
only a Tew dajs afterwards ^ 

Ah, Saiiton, you never wooed * I sec it plainlv , you never beheld the 
liouns hut m the reveries of fancy^ Learn, then, what >ou never con- 
ceived What was it that induced me to engage in the first step^ 
Was it not the yearning of the heart after nature ’ But love made the 
second Love had assumed, in my mind, a chaiacter of unpatience and 
fury, to which I abandoned myself I was proud of my lover— proud of 
the sacrifice I had committed A sentiment so new seemed to render 
every object which had any connexion •with inj happiness full of the 
ardoui with which my heart was penetrated I invoked the (3a> , I 
looked at the sun, and complained of the tediousness of his progie s I 
could have wished to hurry him to his setting, and so make him accom- 
plish m one day the revolution of the whole interval, so long, and so 
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cruel Ah, Sauton * I may surely he allowed to expose the whole extent 
of a weakness which 1 so cruelK expiated 

I cannot help admiring how little of the vestal you had about you 
P'aced at a distance from this hideous temple, 1 should have been a 
wife — a mother 

It IS well said, and I who have fasted and scourged myself iot 
seventy years, out of a pilgnmage of nearly a century, what good have 1 
done m the world ^ 1 piously beheved that this was virtue But they 

were as foolish at Rome as in Persia , this is at least some consolation 
Is the disease, I wonder, universal ^ But tell me, did Aurelius Conanus 
return ^ 

Alas f yes , to our mutual misfortune 

Suspicions had been entertained , his steps were watched 
Ah * I tremble for him This is much worse than the chance of the 
fire becoming extinguished 
Vesta was aveng^ * 

Cruel goddess ^ why were such deities invented by men ^ 

She reigned long before I had existence, and I was her slave from my 
tenth year Ah, Santon, pity me' I abandoned m}se1f to the raptures 
which attend successful and happy love My mind was above terror, 
superior to grief, and disregarded danger Calm and happy, I was lulled 
into that delicious and tcndei repose, in which the silent feeling of plea- 
sure, unattended with its more violent transports, seems to unite and 
identify us with the object beloved Our souls, in unison, were inspired 
with the same thoughts and the same passions Ah, how shall I describe 
that scene of horror which succeeded' Melancholy bowlings, and the 
lengthened accents of woe, make the temple resound from its foundations, 
armed guards anive with torches, violate its sacred obscurity, enraged 

* 'piiests — the Pontifex Maximus at their head 

Priests ' Then, indeed, it was all over with you I already behold you 
m the fatal cell 

The distress of iny disconsolate companions, the reproaches written 
on their brows, the indignation which glows in every face, and more 
than all, my lover in chains, stnigghng in vain, and casting upon me his 
last parting look — consider all these objects , they besieged at once my 
^es, my heart I beheld the consternation, which, bursting from the 
narrow limits of the temple, spread over Rome, and extended itself to the 
utmost limits of her dominions You would have said that the mighty 
republic was tottering to its rum I was stnpped of my sacred vestments , 
they were now touched with horror Every order of men in the state 
foretold the most terrible disasters — ^public affairs, as well as private, were 
suspended One would have thou^t that Aurelius Conanus, by sub- 
duing me to his love, had broken the talisman upon which depen&d the 
salvation of the republic and the serenity of the umverse 

It was very extraordinary that so grave a people should have chosen 
BO brittle a tmisman 

Sentence of death was instantly pronounced upon me by the voice of 
the pontiffs , they condemned Ine to expiate my offence in the homd 
Campus Sceleratus, without the city-wall , there to descend alive into a 
kind of cavern, m which were placed, by a cruel pity, bread, water, milk, 
and a jnoumful lamp, as if to guide the victim to a foretaste of death, 
and prolong the pumdiment to which 1 was destmed. I was intexn:^pted 
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by no crowd on my way I was abandoned by all — ^by friends, by rela- 
tives I found myseli surrounded only with priests and executioners, 
who, with downcast e}es, mournful and silent, guarded me to my tomb 
The Pontifex Maximus, as I was about to descend the fatal ladder wj|^ch 
was to convey me for ever from the eyes of mortals, wished to exhort me, 
and tell me of his gods I imposed silence upon him ‘‘Barbarian, 
stop’” said I to him “Thou torest me from the arras of my parents, 
against their will I shall descend, without thy contaminating assistance, 
into the bowels of the earth , there I shall bear no more of thy san- 
guinary rites Is it for thee to judge of love ^ I die content, since 
Aurelius Conanus must die I have transgressed the laws of Vesta, but 
those of nature are more ancient and more sacred If, duriiig my } outh 
and inexperience, I blindly boro the chains of superstition, I have now 
broken them The fire which you preserve on the altar of V esta shall 
die, but love, nevei — for it is, kindled by the hand of the almighty 
Author of Nature This is the flame winch I have cherished — which I 
have preserved with care— which will not apbandon me even in death, or 
which rather shall survive my ashes ” 

Ihis address did not of course move the pnest^ 

It did not I descended the ladder, and entered the pit prepared for 
me Judge what I felt, when I saw the solid masonrj gradually closing 
round me, and burying me within its massive embrace, B} the light of the 
dull lamp which was to expire with myself What icmains to be told 
cannot be expressed To die slowly, to suffer death a thousand times 
over, to pass from despair to anninilation, and from annihilation to de- 
spair, to suffer thus for the crime of having loved, what moments were 
thooe’ But during the long progress ot my suffenng!>, I never once com- 
plained of love , love was in my heart, and seemed to assuage my grievous 
pains The name of Aurelius Conanus was perpetually on my lips, and 
my greatest torment was to be ignorant of his fate — my only remorse 
having been the cause of his untimely death I pardoned mj&elf my 
own rum , but I never ceased to think oi Aurelius Conanus so long as my 
consciousness lasted 

The past must be forgotten, since it is to us now the same thing whether 
we have been liappj or miserable in oui mortal state It is but a dream 
more than kalf effaced Disagreeable reflections ought not to disturb our 
present lepose Wretched Rome and her bigoted priesthood ’ Do you 
imagine that there exists a commumty of Vestal virgins in the present 
age^ 

Are there a^^y Santons, think you ^ 

No doubt of it, and • ♦ * * * 

“Holloa’ old fellow, what’ asleep over jour pipe, eh ^ Come, arouse’ 
the fire-flies are already sparkling ^among the trees, and you 11 catch 
cold 

“ Eh ' — what’ Where are they gone to’ ' 

“ Who ’ Surely you have not seen the W ild Huntsman and his un- 
earthly tram’ 

“ Ah ’ Fntz, my boy, I am heartily glad to see you Why, I do believe I 
have been dreaming, hut it is always •the way, underlie influence of 
nuni bonnet de niat 

“ What, this ’” demanded my finend, who hdd it out at the full stretch 
of his arm, aud very tenderly by the top of the tassd— “ what, this’ 

“ *Tis true , there’s magic in the web of it ’ 
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A BOBIANCE 

By Madame Paalzow 
Chapter XVIII 

A DIFFERENCE of opimon prevailed among the leaders of the royalist 
party met lii council at the Hague to debate on the proposals of Sir 
Joseph Douglas, the Scots ambassador Some urged the young king to 
refuse the humiliating offers of the Covenanters, ^hile others, deeming it 
advisable to make any sacnfice for the s^ke of gaming a footing in Scot- 
land, counselled the king to accept the proposals, and to look funvard to 
a prosperous luture for placmg himself in a more advantageous condition 
But as things wore a favourable aspect in Ireland at that period, the king 
determined to make an attempt to land there, and therefore refused to 
comply with the offeis of the Scottish parliament, and set out for France, 
in hopes of engaging the French goiemment to assist him in his enter- 
pnse In the mean time, the Duke of Montrose employ ed himself in levy- 
ing an army in Holland, with the view of immediately proceeding to 
England, and regaining for his young master his iighttul inheritance by 
force of arms , and for this purpose took up his head-quarters at Amster- 
dam Lord Fawcett’s loyal zeal led him most eagerly to second the efforts 
of his great colleague, and Urica shared his enthusiasm 

No sacrifice was deemed too great by Lord Fawcett for the attainment 
of this glorious end , a great part of his property had been confibcated, 
tfiwing to the share he had taken in the late commotions, but he unhesita- 
tingly devoted all he could command to this noble cause, and Urica, who 
entered eagerly into all her husband’s plans, was so deeply infected by his 
ardour, that she ploci d her princely fortune at his disposal It was not in 
the nature of a man of Lord Fawcett’s ardent temperament to be checked 
b} prudential considerations He had embarked heart and soul m this 
great enterprise, and his sanguine imagination never admitted a doubt of 
success He therefore agreed to accept the assistance Urica so genciously 
offered, and felt the less scruple in doing so, that several of the European 
pow ers had engaged to furnish the Duke of Montrose with subsidies , he 
obtained a promise that Urica’s fortune should be repaid from these funds, 
and thus he merely considered it as a loan, which would be of the greatest 
service to the cause, by removing the difficulties arising from the want of 
ready money 

Yet, notwithstanding this assistance, the obstacles and delays, winch 
were of almost daily occurrence, sorely tried the patience of the leaders, 
added to the anno) ances caused by broken promises, hollow friends, and 
lukewarm adherents Many a time Lord Fawcett would return home fiom 
a council at the Duke of Montrose’s with an aching heart and a clouded 
brow , and there was but one jflace where he could find relief for his 
troubled spirits, and gam new courage for the prosecution of his arduous 
labours — that was by Urica’s side The true greatuess of her mind was 
now display ed , the noble quahties which had slumbered within her bosom 
were called into full play , her husband found m her a fnend and sup- 
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porter, whose cool judgment and discrimination could be surpassed by few 
of the opposite sex 

One morning, as he was returning from an unsatisfactory meeting, he 
was surpnsed, on entering his wife’s apartment, to hear her gay voice 
echoed by the merry laughing tones of a child He raised the curtain, 
and saw his beautiful Unca seated on an arm-chair in the middle of the 
room, plaj ing with a lovely little girl of about six years old, who sat on 
her lap, and whose bewitching grace and radiant beauty caused him to 
stand for a moment lost in admiration 

As his eye wandered a little further, he observed a pale, emaciated 
female beside Unca, utterly absorbed in contemplating the charming 
group formed by Unca and the child She had bent forward thought- 
fully over the arm of the chair, unconscious of the tears that trickled down 
her checks 

Fawcett did not require much penetration to guess that this must be 
the unfortunate cousin Angela, of whom he had heard so much, and her 
little Finns , and he could not resist the temptation of plajing the part of 
a spy a little longer, in order to take a more attentive survey of this new 
cousin 

Though Angela had even then no pretensions to good looks, the 
changes that had t iken place m her mind were of so important a nature, 
that they ( ould not fail to exercise a favourable influence on her maimers 
and the expression of her countenance Her attiie was simple, yet digni- 
fied, and conformable with the fashion of the times She wore a dre&s of 
black velvet, a cap of the finest Mechlin lace, which closely shrouded her 
face, and a long black lace veil that fell back over her shoulders This 
attire, utterly devoid of ornament, did not seem m the slightest degree 
burdensome to her, her attitude was easy and unrestiained, though ex- 
ceedingly touching, for she seemed to ha^e forgotten e\ery thing around 
her, m the happiness she felt at seeing Unca tenderly and affectionately 
clasp her child in her arms 

Though Lord b awcett was far better pleased with the appearance of 
his newly-found relative than he expected, he could not suppress his asto- 
nishment at the thought of her bemg the mother of the angelic child 
Unca was overwhelming wnth caresses — ^lie was struck with the surprising 
likeness between this child and Unca, and could not help thinking, that 
a stranger would not have hesitated to consider lier its mother 

He now drew aside the curtains, and so quickly traversed the apart- 
ment, that the two ladies had no time to nse m order to greet him 

Ere they well knew that he was in the room, he had seated himself on a 
low stool at the " feet, and taking Angela s hand with the most engaging 
warmth and sincerity of manner, said, with a smile, “ Welcome, cousin 
Angela^ 1 pray }ou receive me kindly, as a relative, and accept the 
assurance of my most sincere esteem ^and affectionate interest ” 

The little blons quickly dispelled the moirentdry embarrassment with 
which all the party had been seized, as turning round she fixed her beau- 
tiful eyes on Lord Fawcett, still glistening with jo) and delight at Unca’s 
playful kindness, and stretching out her hand to his face, she cned, Are 
}ou our cousin^” 

Every one laughed at thi«^, and poor*Angela felt somewhat relieved 
She timidly returned the kind pressure of Lord Fawcett’s hand, and em- 
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boldened by maternal love, said, pomting to Fiona, “Accept her as my 
intercessor She will at once reward you for your kmdness oetter than 1 

ever can ^and she will atone for the wrongs I have inflicted on my family ” 

“ Oh, never speak thus agam, Angela,*' cned Unca, “ if you would 
saVv mo from the pangs of self-accusation It cuts me to the heart to 
hear } ou thus pronounce yourself m fault ” 

“ No, no, mamma I” said Flons, “ you are not m fault — indeed you 
are not And throwing her arms round her mother’s neck, she evinced 
the gre'itest anxiety to remove the sorrowful expression of Adgela’s coun- 
tenance by her affectionate caresses 

“ I see she is not only as lovely, but as good as an angel,’* whispered Lord 
Fawcett to his wife, and Tinea’s absent air, as she looked up to him, proved 
that she was wholly engrossed in the contemplation of Angela’s child 
Flons seemed to have taken a decided fancy to Lord Fawcett, for she 
devoted her attention to him dunng all the time he stayed in his wife's 
apartments, and evinced her admiratiomin the most naive and engaging 
manner Sl^e became the bond of union between these two families, so 
utterly dissimilar in every respect She spent day after day with Unca, 
and as her mother, out of consideration for Van der Ntess, did not like 
often to leave her house, Flons soon submitted to stay by herself with her 
beloved aunt Everything she saw there flattered her taste for splendour 
and magciflcencQ, and she felt as happy and contented as a flsh in its 
element 

But though Unca was in the constant habit of receiving Angela and 
her daughter in her own house, she could i\ot for a long time overcome 
her feelings so far as to visit the old house of the Purmurands 

At len^h one day, when Angela came to take home her little daughter, 
she suddenly said to her, “ Will you receive me to-night beneath the old 
lime-tree in your court of pleasure^” 

Poor Angela was so overcome with joy and emotion at receiving Unca s 
■promise to grant the wish she had so long cherished in vam, that she could 
only answer by a flood of tears 

But what a sensation she created at home, when she returned with the 
news of Lady Fawcett’s approaching visit Van der Neess had expected 
this eient so long, and so much too soon, that he no longer reckoned upon 
it On the first days after Urica’s amval, he had lain in wait beside her 
house, as well as beside his own, because he suspected the time of his ab- 
sence would be selected for this visit , and he succeeded in persuading him- 
self that his connexion with his noble cousin was now established on a 

E r footing, and the past ought to be forgotten and forgiven He 
:;d it incumbent on him not to suffer her airs, in case she chose to 
play any, and make an attempt to avoid him agam, of which he was 
warned by a secret presentiment which he could not suppress 

But for some time past he seemed neither to have wished noi expected 
this e\cnt He was unable altogether to prevent Angelas visits to her 
aunt, but ho w oulcl at times break out into contemptuous speeches on the 
subject of disorderly conduct or extravagance He often called suddenly 
to Angela when she was quietly at work, and inquired what she had done 
at her aunt s— whether she ha^been atta'^ked for money, betrayed any 
secrets oi nndc ra^h promises^ Then, in a fit of his old frantic lage, he 
would run about the room, shaking his fist m the air, and talk of beggars, 
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plunderers, and fortune-hunters, and threaten to treat them aa they 
deserved 

Angela did not pay much attention to such ebullitions, for at first she 
innocently set them down to his renewed fears of the separation which 
had formerly been projected At a later penod, when she had been ad- 
mitted into the confidence of her relatives, and was aware of the steps 
Unca had been obliged to take m order to place her fortune at her hus- 
band’s disposal, Angela was seized with a sudden apprehension lest Van 
der N^ess, who kept a sharp look-out on all that was going on in the great 
money market, might, by his artful cunning, have spied out what Unca 
was so anxious t6 conceal from general notice , 

In consequence of this, she watched him closely when she coqimunicated 
to him the tidmgfb of tinea’s approaching visit, and her fears were not 
diminished by his manner 

He burst into a loud fit of laughter when he heard of it, and grew very 
red “ Well, my little Angela,” he cned, let her come, and her lord earl 
too, if he likes I am not the man to bear malice , she has nothing to fear 
from me, and can neither bring honour nor shame on a man like Van der 
Neess Circumstances are changed, * he added, drawing himself up 
haughtilj Certain people would give much now-a-days to possess the 
solid wealth they once sneered at , for when our own possessions are about 
to dissolve in empty air, we find out the value of other people’s * Yes, 
mdeed, my little Angela, that is the way, though you stare at me in such 
surpnse , but say, has your proud aunt said nothing to you — eh What 
makes hci come just now ^ Don’t you understand, little Angela ^ Ah, 
all ^ I’m up to her,” cned he, jumping up gaily , ‘‘ the knife is at her 
throat, and that has sharpened her eyes to find out the house she once 
despised D’ye think she would still refuse to take the hand she once 
refused to touch ^ D’ye think so? Look here* I’ll tell you what, if Van 
der Necss chose to be a fool, and do what the dainty dear would wish — if 
he chose to put that into his rejected hand which her ladyship is in want 
of — ^take my word for it, she would draw off her glove witn a bland smile, 
and laj her little soft velvet hand m mine But,” he continued, in an 
angry and scornful tone, and makmg a low bow, “ then it would be my 
part to turn my back and snub her ladyship * Oho * Van der Neess weU 
knows tlie weight of his hand, and this proud fool shall not make it any 
hghter” 

“ Will you tell me what you mean, Van der N6ess ?” said Angela. 
“ You have certainly said many harsh wicked things, and yet I suspect 
you are so earned away by your passion, that you do not exactly know 
what you mean But you will understand, that I am anxious you should 
be in a proper and composed state of mind when my aunt arrives — in 
case } ou intend to be present dunng her visit — or receive her when she 
comes ” * ® 

“ Depend upon it, Angela, your proud lady aunt will not dispense with 
Van der Necss’s company to day If you like to see some fun, I’ll keep 
out of the w ly when first she arrives What will you bet me, that she wiU 
not look around for wie to-day, and express a wish that her dear nephew 
may be summoned And then for a volley of polite speeches to make 
poor me forget how I have been treated D ye bear, you little simple- 
ton, you cT-n’t understand or conceive all this I’m a good hand at 
giving you riddles to guess, ain’t 1 ? Ha * ha * Show me Uie man at the 
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Exchange, or at the markets, 'who is capable of keeping Van der N6ess 
in the dai k ’’ 

“ Well, well, be it so ” said Angela, making use of a little stratagem, 
as T cannot understand }ou, it is possible you may be right m thinking 
that my aunt desires to see you, and it would much gratify me to see her 
pny )ou due respect as master of the house Yet we can only ascertain 
that, if you keep to }our intention of absenting yourself at first ” 

“ Certaml},” cried Van der Neess, “ I have made up my mind to do 
so, and I shall not change my plans Ton my word, I axn curious to 
know how jour lady aunt will set about it, when she takes to fiatterj 
But look here’ \ou will find out, then, what stuff Van der N^ess is made 
of, and don’t fancj you can do anything with me —mind ^ not a word — 
or I shall teach you both that I know what is due to mjself 

** 1 ha\ e not the slightest doubt that you know what is due and advan- 
tageous to j ourself, and, certainly, I ha\e given you but little cause to 
enloice any severe precepts ” said Angela “ But no more of that now 
You had bcjter withdraw, since it is jour wish to do so, otherwise my 
aunt will surprise us, and I shall not be able to judge whether her senti- 
ments are indeed such as jou imagine ’ 

Van der Neess complied with this request, and, as was often the case 
w ith him scarcelj knew whether he w as in a transport of delight or rage 
Thi ti insition from the first state to the latter was so rapid with him, that 
those around him had learnt to diead his paroxjsms of joj , since expe- 
rierif e had proved to them that little good was to be gained by them, and 
that his usual sulky, morose manner, was alone to be coiisideied as a war- 
rant for some degree of peace and security 

Although Unca did not repent of her promise to visit Angela, an inde- 
finite feeling of discomfort took possession of her mind at the thought of 
enteiiiig this gloomy domestic circle, and seeing Van der Neess, whom 
she so cordi illy hated, by Angela’s side 

Hitherto she had onlj seen her poor niece in her own house, apait from 
the 1 e\ olting companion of her noble, self sacrificing life But now an 
in voluntary sigh esciped her as the carnage stopped before the old house 
of the Purmurands , she had invited Mynherr van Marseeven to meet her 
there, and back her in the object of her visit , she now thought of him 
with a sort of anxiety, and wished he were there to protect her 

But si e felt greatly relieved when she saw Angela and Flons come 
forth alone to meet her, and on entering the old house, so full of painful 
rcminis( cnees, no one appeared to greet her but old Susa She afiection- 
ateh accosted this faithful domestic, and pressed into her hands a consi- 
derable present of money, which she had long destined for her 

A weight was removed from her heart, when she enteied the court 
without seeing the dreadM apparition of the master of the house, she sat 
down beside her niece benKitn the okl lime-tree, and they both indulged 
for a while in the painful feelings which the remembrance of the past 
called forth 

U^ica at length broke silence ** My dear Angela,” she said, “ will 
jou send jour little Flons to amuse herself for a while with the flowers 
j onder ^ 1 have something of importance to communicate to you, and I 
think she had better not remain fiere, for what I have to say concerns her 
nenrly ” 

Susa hereupon charged Flons to gather a nosegay for her aunt Unca, 
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and finally persuaded her to retire to the banqueting-room, and practise 
a new dance to the tune of Caas fiddle, m order to perform it before her 
aunt m the couit, tv hen the moon should have risen 

Unca seized Angela’s hand, and said, in a tone of deep emotion — ^ 

“ You know that it has not pleased Heaven to bless our umou with 
children, when England has leoovered from its present state of anarchy 
and confusion, my husband’s childien will be amply provided for The 
birth of youi, daughter, and the frequent dangcis to which we were ex- 
posed by the wailike operations oi my husband, whom 1 sometimes 
accompanied in Jus expeditions, induced us to think of our death , and 
Lord 1 awcett insisted on my disposing of my property In favour of my 
own lelations — that is to say, oi your daughter I must confess to you 
my weakness , the thought of making a will in favour of a Van dei 
Netss was extremely painful to me, and I fell into melancholy contem- 
plations on the subject, till one day I happened to take up the letter in 
which you announced to me the Eirth of this child, and said fuither, that 
at her baptism, when }ou ga\e her the name of Horfe, after our 
Spanish ancestor, Madame van Marseeven had, in virtue of her nght as 
sponsoi, given her the name ol Casamboit, while hei husband, the 
second sponsor, had by a siimlai title, added that of Grone\ cldt This 

did not make much impression on me at the time, as 1 considered it as 
a thing of no consequence, done meiely with the view df pleasing us all 
I3ut now that my thoughts had perhaps taken the same direction as 
theirs, it struck me foicibly, and after consulting with Lord Fawcett, 
I wrote to Mjnlicii \an Marsceven on the subject A succession ol 
disastrous occuircnces took pi ice at that time, wc weie obliged to leave 
England, and it was not till long alter that I recened Mjnherr van 
Marseeven’s answer, which had missed us repeatedl}, and been sent 
after us all over h ranee lie stated, that both he and his wile had at 
the time conceived the pos'5ibilit> of restoring Hons to the rights of her 
f unily name, since cases had come to their knowledge, where iamilies ol 
high rank and ancient names, who duimg the end wars had lost their 
rights by being dispeibed oi impo\eiJbhed, had succeeded m re-establisli- 
ing their prerogatives Mynherr van Marseeven went on to say, that 
the couis( to be puisued loi such an end, was first to piocuic an attesta- 
tion of the justice of the el urns fioin the states-gcneial, and then to 
have them confirmed by the Emperoi of Germany, who would cause a 
new deed or certificate to be made out, attesting the validity and 
genuineness of the old claims of the famdy, and thus any interruption 
that might have taken place m the regular line, would be rendered of 
no import, and the pefbon m question entitled to rebume the family name 
and enjoy all the privileges thereto belonging \ou will suspect now, 
my dearest Angela,” continued Unca, more tenderly, as she observed 
liow the blood went and came on Aifgela s countenance, while her eyes 
were cast on the ground, and a slight tremor agitated her frame, “ you 
will now suspect what I have ventured to do without asking your con- 
sent ^ Mynherr van Maiseeven was m possession of all your papers , he 
sent them to me at my request, for you know my husband soon after 
repaired to the German court 1 succeeded iti obtainmg a private 
audience of the emperor, and myself related to him your hard fate, and 
your heroic resolution not to sever the mamage-bonds which deprived 
VOL X\IIT G 
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jFOu of }our nghts I then petitioned him to reinstate the daughter m 
the privileges to which she could lay claim through her mother, and 
obtained his gracious consent Mynherr van Marseeven then took the 
necessary steps with the states-generaJ m my name , the document was 
drawn up in due form, and laid before the emperor, who ratified it, ac- 
cording to his promise Here is this document 1 have brought it for 
your inspection, and pray you to peruse it ” 

But Angela, with a last effort, pushed away this important parchment 
deed, with its weighty seals , her pale lips moved , but she was unable to 
utter a word, and sank back into the arms of her affrighted aunt 

Urica gazed on her for a moment, uncertain how to act , but she soon 
decided it would be most expedient to conceal this natural agitation from 
the other inmates of the house, since she felt assured Angela would 
soonest recover in her arms, and thus escape the annoyance of questions 
and remarks 

She therefore merely produced her smelling-bottle, and unfastened 
Angela’s dress to give her air nnd was soon rewarded for her exertions 
by her niece s returning consciousness When she opened her eyes, her 
first glance was fixed inquiringly on Unca, and as all the past flashed 
on her memory, she burst into tears 

“These tears will relie\eyour oppressed heart,” said Unca, kindly, 
“ but as ihey pivvent you from reading, I will communicate to you the 
contents of this document It states that the daughter of Angela van 
Groneveldt, descended by the mother s side from the house of Casam- 
bort, b) the fathet’s from that of Groneveldt, and united in marriage to 
the buigbei and merchant, Jacob van der N^css — that this daughter, at 
the request of her great aunt, the Countess Fawcett —by biith and 
marnage Counters van Casarnbort— is now invested with full and indis- 
putable rights to bear the name and arms, and enjoy the privileges of 
the noble families of Groneveldt and Casarnbort , that she is elevated to 
the lank of countess, and that no interiuption that may have taken 
place in the regular line of succession shall be able to invalidate her 
claims This document may cither be made public at once, or kept 
secret for the time being, according to the will of her fi lends and rela 
tives She is entitled t ) produce it either before or after her majority , 
and even if she should nevei make use of it, she will still, in virtue of 
this document, irrevocably be entitled to the name and title of— Floris, 
Countess van Casarnbort 

“ Casarnbort faltered Angela , “Casarnbort ^ and no longer Van der 
N^ess, like her father and mother^ Is she to be separated from her 
parents — and the name she bears by the will of Heaven, to be taken from 
her as a stain ^ Shall she learn to look upon it as a disgrace, from which 
her friends have saved her, and yet be our child — the daughter of those 
who must retain this nanie^” 

Angela would have been stifled by her emotion had she not thus given 
vent to her feehngs of anguish She was unable to reflect on the impres- 
sion her words might produce, for she was urged on by an irresistible im- 
pulse to express what had passed in her thoughts dunng the moments of 
torture in which she had been forced to listen to her aunt’s account 

“Angela, Angela,” cried Unca, m a lone of the greatest alarm and 
surprise, as the document fell from her hands, “ is it possible that tins 
affair should have called forth such feehngs in you’” 
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Angela threw herself at her aunt’s feet with a cry of anguish, and 
hiding her face in her hands, cried, in a transport of excitement— 

“ Oh forgive me, forgive me, I have again wounded your feelipgs 
Alas, 1 am destined to cause y ou sorrow, to frustrate your kindest men- 
tions ' Yet, haie pity on me, and remember tliat none of the pleasures of 
this world have fallen to rry share, that when first my mind was aroused 
to consciousness, I found that the happiness of this life was lost to me for 
ever — remember, that nothing was left to me but confidence m God and 
the hope that I was acting well in His sight, aunt ' ,God in His mercy 
sowed the seeds ^f pence and icsignation in my bosom, they grew up and 
gained strength with every day of my life, I learnt to Overcome myself 
and the world, which tempted and tormented me , and I will dow humbly 
confess to you, that I liave learnt that those who live in close communion 
with God, and with Him alone, acquire a clearness of perception which 
enables them inf illibly to discern between right and wrong , and thus I 
— even I, — ^poor, insignificant, neglected being that I am, often distinguish 
wh it IS right sooner than others, and I feci as if God hims^f pointi^ it 
out to me Aunt, when first you spoke to me, a great emotion overpowered 
me, for, like the prophet oi old, I struggled with God, and he threw me 
down, but when I awoke, he had revealed himself unto me ” 

“Angela — enthusiast ” cued Uiica, with a strange mixture of feeling 
‘ Wliithei are your thoughts wandering^’' • • 

“Cm I be in an error^” a«kcd Angela, throwing her arms affectionately 
around Urica “Know }ou not that oui heavenly lather does not 
give ‘stones to those who a'^k him for hi cad , and would } ou have me believe 
that he would do so to me who, like a living prayer, have watched for 
him, and sought linn unceasingly, who at length learnt to believe firmly 
that He must show me the way to Himself^ Or do } 0 u mean a virtuous 
feeling when you «ipcak of ciithusiism, and not what the world designates 
b} that term —a hollow, empty delusion of the sensual heart 

“ \ngela, dearest ^ what are }ou thinking of*'’ said Uiica, gently 
“ Oh, tiust me, my lieait could never blame you , nay, moie, I begin to 
think my w orldly zeal has led me into error, and that j our sunple, truthful 
views have left me far behind ” 

“Ah, who slioll say that''” said Angela, humbly “ But, my dearest 
aunt, I pray you giv c me the assurance that you are not in anger with 
me, and that you have some pity for the mwaid conviction which renders 
me av erse to your plans ” 

“ Averse, then, ’ cried Unca, startled anew by this plain declaration 
“ Are } ou really averse to them ^ But do you know that such a decree is 
irrevocable^’ 

“ Not more irrevocable,” said Angela, with surpnsing energy, “ than 
the fact that this little girl, whom God has so nchly endowed, was bom 
here — beneath the roof of her father— of the mother who bears his name, 
and that she has thus found the place which her Heavenly Father destined 
her to fill in this world ” 

“ And yet, Angela,” returned Unca, relaxing a little in zeal, “you look 
upon this child as the bond of umon between our families — as the means 
of atoning to us and to you for the injune<ipthat have been inflicted on you, 
and it IS partly for this end you seek to develop m her all the advantages 
of body and mind of which you consider yourself so craelly defrauded.” 

“ Is that not a noble ambition^” cned Angela, “one tKuub God has per^ 
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mitted to exist in my heart beside my love for him ^ Ah, my dear aunt, 
to train up a lonely girl, so as to make her a comfort to us all, and a 
plec^ge of gratitude to the God who gave her to me This is a noble aim — 
a. bppe to which I fondly cling, and which I cannot relinquish , j et I must 
be on the watch to guard against evil IIow could I educate my child to 
be a good daughter if I suficicd her to become a countess and bear anothei 
name ^ She would scarcely cease to be a child ere she would discover 
that her father was so low a person, that his name was considered to affix 
a stain to her , and should not I thus lead her into temptation, and myself 
instil into her heart what the power of nature may perljaps preserve her 
from — con tempt' of her father^” 

“ I can nb longer refute your arguments,” said Urica Let us consult 
i?iith M\nherr van Marseeven , he promised to meet me here, in order to 
settle the official part of the business with jour husband lit must liave 
been in the house some time, for I heard him knock and enter while you 
were insensible Perhaps he has been conferring with Van der N^ess 
before coming to us ” 

“ Heaven forbid,” exclaimed Angela, in evident al urn “I trust Van 
der Ncess knows nothnig about it, for the thought of profit oi adiantage 
of whatsoever kind is a sore temptation to him, and he i& apt to be obsti- 
nate in error , add to which, he has been thrown into a state of great ex- 
citement bj } oiii visit It is by a mere chance 1 have been able to keep 
him from us so long ** 

Meanwhile, Van der NCcss had stationed himself at tlic window of one 
of the upper apai-tiiicntb, whence he could sec the Countess Unea enter 
without being obsened himself, and ho had watched hei atteiiti\ely, in 
the expectation of her turning to look for him, and evincing a desire to 
salute him 

Van der Neess was distmguidied among his brethren m usury foi his 
superior cunning and shrewdness , and from being m the constant habit 
of negotiating lai(>e sums, and miking import int calculations, had ac- 
quired great experience and a liigh reputation at the moiiej-maiket He 
hod ill consequence be(u consulted by his bi other usuicis in the mattei of 
advancing money on the Countess Unca s property, and had not hesitated 
to give the usual assistance, as long a« the case appe xred to him perfectlj 
safe The frequency ol hei demands proved how qmckly the money was dis- 
bursed , and Van der NCess had for some time prex lous w ithdrawii himself 
fiom the business, under the impression that the greater part of her foi- 
tune must be dissipated Thus he could ascribe Unea s sudden determi- 
nation to pay the visit she had so long delayed, to no othei motive than 
her intention of effecting a loan fiom linn — the rich Van der Neess — 
whose wealth was then a public theme This thought filled him witli 
malicious joy, for he made it a pnnciple ne\er to lend money except 
on the most perfect securities, and i^ith the certainty of reaping extraor- 
dinary profits On the present occasion, he detci mined to give a decided 
lefusal, he rejoiced at the prospects of revenging himself on the person 
lie most hated in the world, because she had treated him with the deepest 
contempt, and most proudly and decidedly repelled his advances 

He anxiously awaited the summons, concerning which he had betted 
with Angela, and his impatience waxed stronger with cvciy moment , but 
on looking out of the windows into the couit, he perceived, to his dismay, 
that the two ladies were conversmg together with the gieatest ease, with- 
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out in the least appearing* to miss him The idea of losing his expected 
triumph was insupportable to him, he rushed away from the window, 
coursed all over the house, then stood irresolute — shifting from one leg to 
another, yet no one appeared to «!ummon him At length his attention 
was arrested by a loud knock at the door M}nherr van Marseeien and 
the sheriff, Cornelius Hooft, cnteied, and Van der Neess then felt per- 
suaded that his conjectures would prove correct, and that the proud 
countess had deputed the mighty burgomaster to prepare him for her 
request , 

A ludicrous struggle took place in \ an der Neess* bosom bis natural 
cowardice, and hi& miserable servile disposition, instmctiifely urged him to 
ennge and fawn before M^nherr van Marseeven, that mighty*digmtary of 
the town , and yet he thought it consistent with his dignity to give him- 
self the airs of a rich, haughty man, and had firmly resolved to turn off 
any proposal that should be m^c to him, m the name of the Countess 
Unea, with offensive remarks and scornful allusions 

The first address of the chief burgomaster was certainly* calculated to 
confirm bis suspicions, for ho expressed a wish to speak to Van der Neess 
in private Pool Floris, Caas, and the fiddle wen immediately expelled 
fiom the old banqncting-room Van der Ndess, with an air of repulsive, 
awkward olfitiousncss, inxited Ins distinguished guests to enter 

3Iyiihcrr van Marseexen then opened the case — m asninnei* somewhat 
different from what Van der Neess had antieipited — by acquainting him 
of the testamentary dispositions of the Countess of Fawcett m favour 
hia daughter b Ions 

Iho chief burgomaster was somewhat disconcerted to find that this 
communication, xxliich he had expected would produce a great effect on 
Van der Neess, was heird by the lattei with an an of indifference, aiul 
elicited no repl} The truth x\as, that Van der N<le«!s looked on it in 
another light “ Bali,’* thought he , “a noble donation that — when I 
know that my lady, the generous Countess of Fawcett has taken goo 1 
care to clear out hti chests and coffers * ’ Thus, he coii'Jidcred it merelx 
as a feint, icsortcd to xxith the new of bribing him to agree to a loan 
In fact, M^nherj xan Maisecxen was not as xxcll informed ns Van dei 
NCe^s of the pi ecarioiis condition o( Hrwa’s fertune, though he bad no 
doubt she must haxc gixeii up some considerable sums to her liusband 
“Well,* Slid Van cler Nt(ss it length, on being asked Ins opinion le- 
garding the testament iiy dispositions, “1 think the initter might ha\e 
been settled without an} questions or formalities Angela is my wife— 
there IS no disputing that — and Angelas diughtei is the n itural heiress 
of her aunt — methinks there was no need of a will to make that as clem 
as day But as to the re^t, I know the laws will or no xvill — our lad\ 
aunt IS not so old as that she may not xet ha\e natural heirs, and then — 
then we shill have had all this fuss for nothing” Thus saying, he 
burst into a savage, scornful laugh, and flattered himself he had proved 
his shrewdness 

“Van der Neess ’** said M}nheiT van Marseeven, “ you forget that the 
Countess Fawcett’s foitiine is entirely at her own disposal, and that tlie 
degree of your relationship docs not V7arrant your daughter in making 
any lawful claims on it, and consequently she is solely indebted to the 
love and kindness of her aunt for this disposition ’ 

“Well, it may be so for anything 1 care,” said Van der Neess, rub- 
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biDg hifl hands up and down his pliiah inexpressibles, and swinging himself 
backwards and forwards in Ins chair “ She’ll sixin manage to give an 
account of her fortune, I warrant , let her bequeath it to whom she likes, 
I do not care a doit for it,” he continued, grinning from ear to ear, ‘^and 
if this generous aunt thinks she will gain many thanks from me, or get 
some advantage out of me, she has greatly mistaken your humbk servant, 
for nothing that occurs in Amsterdam and at the moue^>market escapes 
me — and, pon my word, I’ve alwavs thought that those who •would make 
a will must first have something to leave Ha, ha, ha ' * cued he, laugh- 
ing at his own wit, and winking knowingly to Mynherr van Marseeven. 

The latter was inclined to think that Van dcr Neess might h ive better 
means than he himself of judging of the amount of certain large sums 
taken up by Urica, and that hence his suspicious, fear%l disposition led 
him to despair of ever possessing the property offered to him At all 
events, the ungrateful manner in which ^the first part of this communica- 
tion had been received by Van dcr Neess did not encourage him to pro- 
ceed with the rest , since he felt persuaded \an der Neess would attach 
tar le'^s importance to liis next offer, and the piospect of its being rudely 
rejected was painful to the good burgomasters feelings, as it seemtd an 
insult to his high station 

Yet he felt that the communication must be made, and having ex- 
changed a look of mutual understanding with Cornelius Ilooft, who could 
scarcely suppress a smile at the false position they stood towards this 
brutal fellow, he overcame his reluctance so f ir as to proceed 

“ In Older to give your daughter a right to the estates of Casambort,’ 
said he, “it was necessary to procure for her those privileges ofiankand 
station which will entitle her to make a claim on these estates, and thus, 
tlie Countess Fawcett having first obtained the consent of the states- 
general, has procured from his Imperial Majesty a document, authorising 
our daugliter to bear the rank and name of Countess van Casambort ” 

Van der Nee'ss’ provoking indifference had suddenly given way as he 
listened to these tidings His eyes seemed ready to start out of his 
head he sat perfectly motionless, and, bending forward m his chair, 
stared fixedly at the speaker Mynherr van Maiseeven was fully satisfied 
with the effect he had produced When he ceased speaking. Van der 
N^ess uttered one of his savage cnes, then bursting into a hoarse laugh, 
ejaculated, in a loud voice, 

‘ The deuce * That was no bad thought of our noble aunt So my 
precious child is really to be a countess, and bear the noble name of her 
pioud ladj aunt Well, that is something to speak of, and it will cost me 
no money either I alwajs thought of buying a title for her, if I should 
ever be nch enough, for it is a thing manj do who acquire wealth , and 
I wanted to prevent her grand relations from sneenng at my Flons 
But where was I to get the money tor such a thing ^ It’s no trifling 
expense However, if our lady aunt does not pay dl the expenses, it 8 
no affair of mine I have had no hand in it, for I have nothmg to spare 
for such things ” 

Here Van der Neess’ nervous horror of expense suddenly seized on his 
mind, and, starfang from his chaif, he ran wildly about the room, uttenng 
incoherent sounds, and thus presenting a dreadful yet burlesque picture, 
which, to Mynherr van Marseeven and his companion, was a novel, yet 
surprising sight 
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“ Or perhaps, ' cried he, growing more funous every moment , ** per- 
haps this IS the snare into which poor Van der N6ess is to be caught, and 
the lady countess expects that, out of gratitude for this little story, Van 
der N4ess is to loosen the strings of his purse whenever she whistles, till 
all the scanty property he has so hardly and honestly earned is scattdted 
to the winds, like her own Look here^ he shrieked, apparently no 
longer conscious of what he said or did, ‘‘ it is just as if two thieves were 
to break into a house after they had managed to throw the owner off his 
guaid, and fall to and empty his purse, and then say to him, ‘ Thank us 
for having made^you a beggar * * 

Van der Ncess continued for some time in this statef uttering savage 
cries, and miking frantic gestures, foi this was one of the numerous 
instances of the sudden transition of feeling to »vhich he was subject — 
from a transport of joy, into which lu had been thrown by the tidings of 
FJoris s elevation to lank, to a paroxysm of rage, because he did not 
permit himself the full en]oj ment of any happiness, since he could not 
divest himself of the feir that he should he ni ide to pij fo» it 

For a moment the two gentlemen were silent, unable to o\ercome their 
surprise at this specticle Then Coinelius Ilooft, with sudden energy, 
struck his fist on the table with such force that everything shook around 
him, and, in an authontati /e voice, commanded Van der N^ess to sit 
down instantly • • 


IHE PRISON COACH 

A covenant, — we will have tht se things set down by lawful counsel, and lest 
the bargain should catch cold and starve, 1 will tctch my gold and ha\e our two 
wagers recorded bHAHSPfcARE 

To such as are wholly uiipiessed for time, and not caring to turn each 
day perhaps to its beat account, by accomplishing much within a short 
space, there is no way that a small party of from two to four individuals 
can *^ravel more comfortably than thej do in Ital^ per \ettura The 
vottura IS an exceedingly capacious eas\, and well-lined carriage on four 
wheels, with ample pocket's for bread and cheese, or a roast joint of meat, 
or chickens , with abundant conveniences for a dozen or more bottles, 
hooks for garments, racks for cancs and umbrellas, and, not unfrequently, 
a well secured small bookshelf, occupies a snug place in the comer of the 
vehicle The carnage itself, drawn by four spanking, well groomed 
horses, witli harness attempting some relics of by-gone finery, and 
traces of rope— of which, bj-the-way, the least we saj the better, suffice 
it that it be strong, and answeretb the purpose Our driver on the 
occasion to which we refer was Giuseppe Alcantan, and never was 
worthy of the whip more proud of his pos tion or vain of his vocation 
Devoted to his calling, there were few of his time to compare with this 
hero of the road, and truly, when we consider for a moment the multi- 
tudinous nature of his callings, we may he surprised that one small 
head ’ was equal to the task In addition to the cares of his cattle and 
carnage — enough, in truth, for one matl s time — ^it was his bounden duty 
also to provide for those of the human species, whoever they might chance 
to he, that fate had given to him as passengers These, resigningthemselves 
to the dolce far niente sentiment of the Italian clime, take no heed for 
the morrow, what they shall eat or what they shall dnnk,” buf yielding 
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themselves implicitly to the control of Giuseppe, feel, with every prolonged 
crack of the whip, that they were more wise in so doing’ than they possi- 
bly could have been had they relied on their own resources in a country 
where they were perfect strangers Multitudinous, in truth, are the call- 
ings of II Condottiera del Vettura, not to revert to the cares consequent 
on horses and carnfige, he is the grtind provider, steward and caterer, for 
all Ills passengers Early breakfasts, cq/e latte, the dejeuner d la four^ 
chette, more substantial at noon, and il pranzo grande at SQven o clock 
of some eight or ten covers of well-cooked dishes, all come through his 
providing, — liketheT great magician m Eastern fable, the;riands come, as 
it were, at the moving of his wand And then, too, the bargaining — the 
petty dealing and higgling so necessary, yet so anno) mg, for there is no 
country on earth where so much is asked, and so little taken, as Italy 
The rooms we occupied, with their beds, fuel, and all couvenienoes, — 
turnpikes and dogamerte, lasciare andares and lasciare residentes, with 
fees to servants and tolls to bridges, ^ere all matters foi Giuseppe, 
while our btpees, trunks, portmanteaus, carpet bags, wnting-dcsks* 
umbrellas and canes, were as safe under his care as if they were deposited 
in y our banker s vault, and under his own patent lock and key 

Our travelling party of four gentlemen were peculiarly fortunate at 
the time to which we refer in the selection of our carnage, it happening 
to be one tjiat had heen expressly fitted up by a Florentine nobleman for 
his own especial use for a peculiar occasion, and as there is a stoiy 
chiming with the choice of a coach, we will at once begin it here 

On an occasion of some festive nature a meeting of gentlemen took 
place at Florence, when the convciaation happening to turn upon horses, 
carnages, and modes of Italian trivcl, as compared with those of othoi 
lands, a wager was laid by the Marquis San Pisanio with one of tin 
gentleman ol the party that he would travel alone, by vettura, fioin 
Florence to Rome by the Sienna route, and back again to Floience by 
the Perugian, without once getting out of the carnage on any pretext 
whatever until he had again i etui ned back to Florence The time to be 
occupied, the usual one of from twelve to fouiteen days, or longer, if ho 
chose, and to lemam at Rome as long as he pleased, provided that he 
qiittcd not his carnage pnson According to the custom of luscaiy, the 
conditions oi the wager, which was for the sum of 1000 scudi, about 
200/ sterling, were duly entered, witnessed, and resristcied at the office of 
Del Contiacto Ciiile — a mode of proceeding b\ which ill wagers are 
legalised in Tuscany, and the losing party are as much coinpelkd to pay 
as they would be a just debt of any other nature And now to the 
ni c cssary preparations for departure 

Giu eppe Alcantan, well known throughout ill Italy by those that 
tiavel, and much respected for his honesty and fidelity, was fortunately at 
home, and at once summoned to waibupon the marquis On apprising 
him of the natuic of the duty he had uudertaken to perform, Giuseppe 
was made acquainted with all the circumstances of the contract, and was 
at o ice chosen to be the conductor H e forthwith accompanied the marquis, 
that he might select an easy and capacious carnage, and have all the 
necessary alterations inade that were indispensable to the comfort and 
convenience of his noble prisoner The carriage chosen, suitable work- 
men were immediatel) set to work, and after the performance of the 
wager, this vciy carnage became in turn ours for a like ]Ourney, though 
not undef similar circumstances But to our tale Various were the 
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kinds of handicraft necessary to fit out the vehicle for its destined journey 
In the first place, immediately underneath the seat of the conductor, a 
stout iron-hooped cask, capable of containing three or four gallons, was 
secured, and leading from this into one corner of the interior of the 
cai^iage was a zinc tube, terminating with a customary turncock This 
was to contain the necessary supply of water, and Giuseppe was in- 
structed, as a part of his daily duty, to have the cask filled every morning 
while they wiere absent for it should have been mentioned, that no 
supplies either of food or drink were to be furnished after starting on the 
journey, and coi^equently the marquis was compelled to victual his 
carriage for the whole voyage at once — the renewal of w&ter daily being 
the only exception ^ “ 

And now for the bed Longitudinally with the carnage, and occupying its 
( ntire length, a narrow sacking bedstead, with hinges to turn it up during 
the day, was fitted with a hair mattress and all the necessary adjuncts of 
pillow, bolster, and counterpane, and things thereunto belonging, even to 
the bootjack, slippeis, and hooks A looking-glass, icy enable the 
marquis to carry on the process of shaving, was nicoly fitted into one side 
of the coach, while, underneath, a toilet-table was arranged, after the fashion 
of the bedstead The victualling department was confided to a Marchand 
dos Comestibles Fran^aise who catered for crowned heads, as being more 
skilled in estimating the quantity and vaiitty thit one -iiidivideial might 
require on such an expedition, ind boiled bams, collared beef, pigeon a 
la volatile, dindon tritffe, and titello a la movgjna, with meat pies and 
poultry puddings, preserved vegetables and fruits both fresh and diied, 
with confectionery in abundance, and canons wines of rich flavour, d la 
discretion, made up, on the whole, an outfit that w as no less w orthy of tho 
marquis than the man With a well-selected library of choice author^, 
nicely fitted upon shelves in one comer of the carnage, w ith pens, ink, 
and paper in profusion, and e\cr so manj pounds of wax candles, adapted 
in size to the neat candelabras m c^ery corner of the coach, not only to 
cheer the solitude of night, but at the same time to light up “his piiloui, 
his kitchen, and hall ” With all these, and many other unnientioned 
agremens d( xoyage, who would not willingly haie placed theinsohes in 
the position of the marquis ^ And what difficulty or hindi met, our reader 
will say, can reasonably jirevcnt his fulfilment of the contrict^ This is 
Cl itainly most true There was nothing difficult in the passu e perform- 
ance of the wager, but it must be mentioned that the mirqais was a 
gentleman who, fror' bojhood, had evinced a peculiar restlessness of 
manner — ever active, constantly moving about, and seeming to possess a 
nervous oiganisation of extreme susceptibility to action — an almost 
unnatural irritability cbaracteiising all his muscles of voluntary motion 
And then, too, he had been brought up from his inf incv, as all It iliaii 
children are, with the luxury of inaiiy servants to minister to his w ants, 
so that it was supposed to be one of the things almost impossible for 
him to make even the necessary arrangements beforehand, or that he 
could on any terms consent to attend to all his personal requirements for 
BO long a time, giving up, too, as he necessarily must, the charms of 
society, of which ho was so distinguished*au ornamenT and lover 

What would the world say, and more than that, what did the wits say^ 
Ter Baccho ' What^ the gay Marquis San Pisanio become a hermit'' 
turn valet de place to himself, become a Florentine Diogenes, and live in 
a coach’ But it was too late to recede , the wager had been announced 
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to the public per avviso, and the marquis’s opponent m the wager, better 
knowing the ennui and care-consuming thoughts that ever visit us when a 
highly social being like the marquis is left wholly to himself, had relied 
on these sentiments, rather than any impossibility in the feat itself, as the 
ground on which he hoped to be the winner, especially, too, as the sum at 
stake was not immense It is certainly most true, that to the noblemen 
of some lands the 200/ might seem to be no great temptation still it is, 
nevertheless, an amount of ready com not at all times to be*found in the 
coffers of the noblc^ of Italy, and without question had its weight at this 
time # 

The momingffor departure his arrived According to custom, the re- 
gistered wH^ci having been duly announced m the Gfizetta de Frtenze 
and other journals, many of the friends of the tia\ellei, besides a multi- 
tude of the curious and idle, were assembled around the Porta del Palozzo 
San Pisinio, wheie, at bix o’clock m the morning, the carriage, with its 
equipments complete, and its conductor, nonest Giuseppe, were both on the 
eve of departure Nothing is ever done in Italy without bustle, confusion, 
and noise, and the snorting of horses, yelping of dog-., grunts, gutturals 
of the faccbino and ejaculations of the cuiious lookers-on as box after 
box and trunk upon tiunk was packed away and strapped down for the 
journey, could only be exceeded by the loar of addios^ bon viaggios, that 
greeted tlfe ears uit the marquis as he suddenly sprang into the carriage , 
and off and away rattled the wheels, and crack, crack went the whip, now 
in its accuiately measured coil taking off the head of a startled hen, or in- 
flicting an almost equal penalty on some vagrant dog, with a piecision 
known only to the initiated in cruelty as well as whip-crackirg 

Fairly en rotife^ the first day or two wiled away pleasantly enough , 
what with the alternate enjoj ment of some favourite author — the sitting 
long at Ins solitary meals — cutting away slice upon slice of his savoury 
viands, like a voluntary Robinson Crusoe m a coach, and while sipping his 
delicate native wines, he began to considei the fulfilment of the terms of 
his wager as an easy task The machinery of his bed was excellent and 
easily arranged, and when the carnage was locked up for the night m 
the coach-house, he lighted up his palace and sat till bedtime reading or 
writing — “ the monarch of all he surveyed ” 

With the third and fourth day of travel the carnage wended on its way 
thioughthe grand sceneiy of the mountains of La Scala, but as the whole 
route had frequently been traversed before by the marqms in many 
hunting expeditions and on other occasions, he denved little gratification 
from the beauties of the landscape , besides, he is not quite so well as 
usual , his appetite to-day is not good, and he passed a restless night , still 
his animal spirits are most excellent On — on — day after day through 
Viterbo and Acquapendente, the Papal States are passed, and on the 
seventh day Baccano is near at hand, from whence the first view is had 
of the unsurpassed domes and rums of the Eternal City With 
nothing to vary the monotony of life, the marquis became a prey to the 
most extreme dejection of spirits His health was not good , there was a 
feverish restlessness nbout him that completely deranged his appetite, and 
the functions of the^ver and tributary organs seemed to performed m 
a very imperfect manner Still he exerted himself to wile away the tedious 
hours of his daily impruoiiment until the sense of uneasiness or fatigue 
might remind him of his couch Unfortunately, no such sense came to his 
relief, the pnvation of all bodilj exercise acting pnmanly by produemg 
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derangement in the organs of digestion and assimilation, and sympatheti- 
cally also on the whole nervous system, the sensation of repletion and 
fulness takes the place of those of natural weariness, ever consequent npon 
exercise, and sleep is thenceforth banished from the pillow, though it Jbe 
of down As his previous habits, too, had e\er been such gave him 
much exercise, so had he never before felt the annoying restlessness of 
1} mg his head on a sleepless pillow, but now this was almost insupportable, 
and although fice from any severe bodil / suffering, ^et was he the victim 
to a state of watchfuluebs painful beyond conception • So tiue is it, that 
to the just perforviance of the functions of life and its consequent enjoy- 
ment, a certain degree of labour is absolutely necessary ,* it is one of the 
balance-wheels of existence, by which the whole machinery of man's 
organisation is kept in healthy motion let the balance-wheel be im- 
paired by rust, deiangement in the works tributary to it is as certain as it 
is in the insti ument of analogy wg have chosen, the clock 

Oh^ how painful is the sensation of beholding that which we ardently 
desire, but must not enjoy ^ Manj a time was the marquis on* the point of 
jumping out of the coach and paying the bet, for the blessed privilege of 
again pressing the earth with his feet They were becoming benumbed 
for want of use M'hat a delight would it not have been to be permitted 
tochinge positions even with a beggar* Lonely and sad, woe-begone and 
dejected, he watched the goatherds walking w ith their flocks oh the dis- 
tant hills, the jocund muleteers, too, descending from their animals and 
walking for miles , nay, the herdsmen and tillers of the earth became to 
him objects of eniy, and the life of a penn\ postman had for him charms 
known probably to few who follow that vocation 

It was a day ot religious festival and jubilee in the seven-hilled city He 
turned away from it in disgust But now half the journey was accom- 
plished, — couiage — ^it was left to him only to retrace, bj another route, 
his way home, where, once u rived, his wager was gained, and the door of 
his prison would be opened The clas<»ic ground so me mor ible in ancient 
story — the toweis ot other times — the renowned lake (Jhrasjmen^) 
where an eaithquake was unheeded in the madness of mankind, — these 
were all in turn posted by with scarce a thought Moody and melan- 
choly, the poor marquis grew worse from day to day , his feet seemed 
less able to support him than formerlj , a benumbing sensation had 
spread over all the muscles of both legs, and, altliough he had now but 
little use for them, yet even the little that he had was associated with 
extreme debility He is now within three dajs* ride of his own palace- 
gate, but he sus up very little to-day, and is compelled to suppoi t him- 
self with a stick Placing his food as near at hand as possible, for the 
last two da) s he is obliged to keep entirely to his couch, the weakness of 
his limbs being so great as to prevent him from standing upright The 
time goes on— the gates of the fair city of Florence are at hand — the 
whip cracks —the wheels rattle —the horses fl) — the marquis is at the 
portal of his palace Welcomed by his fiicnds, the coach-prison door is 
opened, and the poor nobleman is lifted out, incapable of standing on the 
ground, a per^ct and conflrmed cripple ^ 

And now i8*ne marquis visited bv hi«®condoling friends, and the first 
medical skill that Floience can famish is summoned to his aid Doctora 
disagree One calls it palsy, another says it is gout, a third declares it is 
loss of nervous power , they each, in turn, pursue their own plan of treat- 
ment, and, after months of attendance, leave the patient no better than 
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they found him Other skill is sought Padua, renowned for its univei - 
sity, spaies its most learned professor of the healing art, he shakes his 
head most giavcl}, and declares that the first doctors had mistaken the 
di,sease lit consults the authonties, for he is a learned, a ^ ery learned 
min, — Hippocrites, Celsus, Gileii, and Avicenna are examined, and bring 
their ancient wisdom to bear upon the cise The complaint is, to our 
piofessor, made most clear— it is obstiuction in the venous ciiculation 
Avicenna is copious on the case, and the marquis and his friends are filled 
with hope Ihe course of treatment is entirely changed Rubefacients 
and blisters, and irritating plasters, medicines, too, to rnlarge the size of 
the veins, and others to make thm the blood on its return to the heai t 
O, learned man * puisne thy plan of tre'^trnent — but wlnt is the result^ 
Thy views, derived Irom the wisdom of the ancients, are still the same 
th) fee IS princely — but the poor patient remains unchanged Bologn ’ 
IS a school of medicine famous in the ennals of the world, many of the 
prince's, and potentates, and mighty men of ill nations here seek for the r 
phvsicians, and fiom hence arc they now summoned to the sick mans 
bedside Grave-looking men, in the costume of tho learned look wisr* 
upon the feeble and now emaciated limbs, and pronounce the malady to 
be Neuralgia Ah^ why had not the others found it out^ Again 
hope visits the lame man, and hia friends gam courage and rejoice New 
plans of cure arc? adopted , time and ticatirent both go on, and with 
the same results Ihc wisdom of Bologna is as nought, and thei 
horacEopathic and hydropathic wonders are announced in the world, and 
these, too, are tried — nay, medicines fiom “farthest Ind,*^ and the 
practice of tho Hindoos incl the doctois of Malabar, with that of medi- 
cine ineu of savage tubes, with the hope inspiring fallacies of shampoo- 
ing, mcsineiisni, acupunetuiation, vapour-bathing, and electncit), were 
all invam — and exhausted with farther useless attempts it cuie, the 
marquis yields himself to Ins fate, and he who of old could outstnp 
the fleetest lunncr at the lacc, and c\er shone most ac*iie and graceful 
in the dance, was now a ciippled man for life 

Of the party of gentlemen who became the immediate successors to 
tho comfoitably-ai ranged carnage of tho marquis, and v ith whom our 
tale commences, one w af a physician of good repute, a medical gi iduatc 
of the UniversitiCb of Edinburgh and Gottinge i Fresh from the schools 
of Germany, where cverj thing that is wild and mjsterious in medicine 
as well IS metaphysics generally originates, the mind J)i Fontcllet, 
highly enthusiastic in all his pu’^suits, yet tempcied with a becoming 
sli'»ie of caution to regulate his investigations, had of late become strongly 
impressed in favour of a new doctrine in medicine known by tho name 
of Isopathy As it is without doubt destined to lank with othei received 
and c'^tablishcd •systems, we cannot better dest ribe it than it has alread / 
been done in one ot the very late numberj> ol the bc&t English medical 
journals from which we quote 

ISOPATHY 

“ Another system of medicirfe has made its appearance in Germany , 
and IS now becoming known under the name of Isopathy A Doctor 
Hermann is the Hahnemann or Priessnitz of the new system, which 
derives its name from the doctrine that the disease of any organ is to be 
ciired hiedicinally by the use of the analogous organ of some healthy 
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animal Thus, m disease of the liver, the healthy liver of some domestic 
animal, under certain modifications, is prescnbed As it might not be 
convenient to prescribe the substance of the organ, Dr Hermann pro- 
fesses to make tinctures thereof, and thus to exhibit concentrated essences 
Like all new doctrines, it has made a certain number of converts, who 
designate themsehes Isopathists It is also reported that many radical 
cures have already been eflfected by this system ” 

Of the truth and efficacy of the doctrines of this s> «:tcm over all others 
Dr Fontellef was most devotedl} assured His cxpeiiments had been con- 
ducted in concert with Dr Carl Von Hermann, a mati of acute intellect 
and unprejudiced^esearch That it should meet with io^ and opponents 
in the members of the regular faculty, is not at all to be \yondered at 
V ith tl'em, every departure from their own established opinions becomes 
at oiKe professional hcies}, and, m the language of the stor), “their 
doxy IS orthodoxy, while every other doxy is heterodox) ' The mighty 
truth of the circulation of the Wood was received with deiision by the 
regular physicians of the time, and it is no difficult task^ for learned 
blockheads to sneer at discovery oi innovation in an art so purely conjcc- 
tuial, that it has been described as ‘ putting medicines of which we know 
little into a body of which we know lebS ’ 

But, lias ^ for pooi human knowledge^ how faithfully does it veiify the 
saying of the wisest of mankind, that “ there is nothing iiewyindei the 
sun Isopathy is of very ancient date , nay, of an age long before the 
oiganisation of schools of medicine oi societies of suigeons Celsus 
speaks of the udder of the cow taken warm fiom the animal as a remedy 
m quinsy It i 9 «an aplion&m of Hippociates that the blood of a healthy 
young calf is good lu wasting away of the body, — (Maiasmus) and of a 
more modem age the leinied anatomist Vesalius, whose excellent work is 
an authority on the transfusion of the blood — wliicli b>-the-by e, is itself an 
approach to Isopathy — cites case upon case where, to wrap a patient in 
the hot bide of a young calf just severed from the body wrought won- 
derful cuies m Ilysteiia and nervous affections In a medical work as 
late as the year 1669 , a iccipe is extant for “ Iittes and W oimes,” which 
tells Ub “ to rip up ye bcllye of a ly ve hen and clap at on ye stomacke ’ 
Satibficd 111 his own opinion that the disease of the marquis (intelli- 
gence of which had reached him) was one to be met and successfully com- 
bated by the Isopathic treatment, Di Fontellet lost no time m being 
introduced to him, and on explaining the happy results of some previous 
hopeless cases by the new system, he was at once permitted to undertake 
the charge of the marquis, and the doctor s friend and patron, Hermann, 
its foundei, was summoned from the Univerbity of Gottiugen, of which 
he was one of its most distinguished piofessors, to assist him in the task 
The treatment was at once coinineneed, but we will spare the reader the 
prolixity of its detail yet the truth. must be told Isopathy, with all its 
powers and charms of novelty, was to the poor sufferer valueless as all that 
had gone before Although the enthusiasm of Dr Fontellet met with a 
severe check where he had hoped for tiiumph, still his confidence m the 
new sy stem was of course in nowise diminished by a single failure, and that, 
too, 111 a chronic disease that had olrea^ defied all surgery Besides, it 
should have been mentioned that the Isopathists insist that, to the success 
of their system, it is indispensable that they shall ha\e the first treatment 
of the patient They contend that their mode is a natural one , — that 
after the human body has been changed by a courbe of mediciiiqs which 
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they do not approve or use, natural Isopathy cannot be expected to meet 
cases where the body, by improper medication, is in a state opposed to 
nature, and from this time it has become an established axiom to under- 
take no case except from its commencement 
<At this time, for some reasons of domestic policy, the marquis pro- 
posed to pass the ensuing^ winter at Pisa — the air bemg milder, and 
better suited to his invalid habits than that of Florence He forthwith 
removed to a family mansion, situated on the Lung d Amo, the principal 
street overlooking the nver in that neglected but most beautiful city of 
pala es Among <the astonishing things connected with our humanity, 
none are more i^o than the principle of accommodation fh the mind to the 
peculiar circumstances of the body The young man, whose chief delight 
IS in books, IS suddeiil} stricken blind, another, whose happiness is m 
the chase, becomes a cripple, yet ‘^that wisdom which is from above 
tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb,’’ and the blind man is merry, 
and the lame for life forgetteth his prJvation So it at length became 
with the marquis, — habit had familiarised him with his condition, he 
despaired of cure, and he enjoyed the society of his friends , found sweet 
counsd in books, and was a cheerful — nay, a merry man 

It happened that upon the near approach of the celebration of the 
triennial festival of Santa Ranien, the patron saint of Pisa, that unusual 
numbers of all classes of mankind resort to that once far famed city, to 
witness the pageantry and gaiety that on this occasion ever abounds 
The rich and noble, with then splendid retinues — tradespeople with their 
various crafts — orators to plead, and improvisatnce to delight — artisans, 
too, ill their vanoiis callings — painters, poets, plajert, jongleurs, and 
char1atan<» — nay, every description of human occupation pouis its tide of 
population into Pisa, and amongst them all, and not few in number, are 
Los Zingaros, or Zincali, descendants of the ancient Bohemian race of 
gipsies, whose antiquity is by many wnters traced from Egypt, and 
whose migrations are over all the world The particular race of which 
we now speak were the Gitanos, or gipsies of Spain — a remarkable 
people in many respects, and, though hunted down with fire and sword 
by Philip V of Spam, yet in that country at least their numbers have 
not decreased , — though moie wandering and unsettled in their habits, 
and equally dissolute in tbeir morals, as those that a few years past used 
to perambulate the villages of England — the women telling fortunes, 
while the men and boys followed the calling of tinkers and braziers, 
and were, in truth, petty-larceny knaves, robbing gardens of fruit, the 
hedges of Imen left to dry, and ever levying heavj contributions on the 
duck“ponds and hen roosts — yet were the race of which we now speak 
capable of the exercise of higher arts and more useful callings, and none 
among them were held m so great repute as their skill m the healing art, 
— especially, too, in obstinate and lingering complaints that had defied 
the regular faculty So celebrated have some of these become, that in 
dangerous cases their aid has been summoned to the healing of pnnees 
Ferdinand III , Emperor of Germany, is said to have been cured of an 
internal complaint by the skilful administration of one Gitano Gosono, 
a reputed sorceress of the gipsy tribe, whose knowledge of herbs and 
roots was said to surpass every botanist of the age This lawless people, 
though occnipymg at present only Idle most insigpuficant position m 
soaety, were at one time a haughty and proud race , and so late as the 
year 16^9, a deputation from them to the King of Bavana, complaioing 
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of certain wrongs, was entertained, and their giievances relieved At 
this time their form of government was an established one , and, if not 
recognised, it was m many respects less barbarou') than many with which 
it was cotemporary 

Despairmg of ever again being restored to the blessed pnvdege f>f 
the use of his limbs, the marquis had for some time abandoned all at- 
tempts at a cure, and it was only on hearing certain medical wonders 
reported to have been pcrfoimed by a gitana of the name of Chincerana, 
then at Horence (one of which was a lemarkable cure wrought on his 
mateinal aunt), that the curiosity of the marquis whs awakened, and 
visions of hope ftoated again around the lame man s icouch It has 
somewhere been said, that consulting a quack is like ha\mg«a ticket m 
the lottery — it may draw a prize It was precisely this vague kind of 
feeling that, after much deliberation, determined the marquis to consult 
the gitana, although it was clearly proven that she was no quack, but 
had attended the lectures on ntedicme delivered at the Umversity of 
Munich, and had been somewhat legularly educated to tlje profession 
she practised Accompanied by her mother, an old matron of the tribe, 
Chincerana waited upon the invalid Scarcely past twenty years of 
age, the commanding beauty of this suptiior woman attracted uni- 
versal attention and respect Dignified in her manners, and of a style of 
beauty truly Italian, there was that expression of elevate^ intellect beam- 
ing in the countenance that could rebuke all friiolity with a single 
glance, and at once inspired confidence in the beholder Plnre are 
certain faces that, when we meet foi the fir^t time, produce a sintiment 
of respect never to bo forgotten, and of such was the face of the 
gitana At great length, and with much judgment, she, with her 
mother, examined the case of the marquis They spake but few woids 
together, and these were in the language of their tribe After a few 
mmutes of apparent deep reflection, she spoke 

‘‘ Son of the noble, thy limbs may be restored On one condition I 
promise thee a cure the gitana hath &poken, and she never falsifies * 

“ I believe thee fiom the bottom of my heart,’ the marquis replied 
“ Truth IS m th^ manner, and my hopes are roused — but name the 
condition ’ , 

“ An operation ” 

“An operation and the marquis shuddered “ Of what nature, praj 
‘ Trifling Tut thy tru««t in the gitana, who never deceives Nearest 
thou the sight of a little blood ^ Remember what is at stake Dost 
thou consent‘d” 

“ But tell me more The operation — who will perform it ^ and — ” 
Myself, — alone and unassisted Ask me no more, my time is 
precious.” 

“ Well, I consent When’” • 

“ On the eighth day from the present, at noon, the gitana will redeem 
her promise Son of the noble, thou sbalt be healed In the interim, 
obey me in all things ” 

“ Faithfully do I promise ” 

And with an air of humble yet digni^ed decision, accompamed by her 
mother, Chincerana left the apartment 

That the feelmgs of the marquis after this interview were of a pecu- 
liar nature, no one can doubt What * — ^is it possible that an humble 
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gipsy-girl can affect a cure that the most learned piofessois of the 
healing art have essa} ed in vain ^ was the query constantly uppermost 
in his mind By the conBdence of the gitana his own courage was 
stiiliulated, yet was he determined to know the nature of the operation 
hbfore he }ielded to it, and he was equally resolved that some of his 
fi lends should be present at the time Many members of the faculty of 
nedicme at Florence, most of whom had heaid of the gipsy promise, for- 
mally waited upon the inarqms, urging him not to consent to the pro- 
posed operation, assuied, as they professed to be, that it was a piece of 
charlatanirie unworthy of his regard , but the word of the marquis was 
pledged, and 1 e would abide the issue During the week the gitana 
sent a few vegetables, to be used as fomentations, some internal medi- 
cines also, and very particular directions as to diet, all written in very 
choice Italian, and in a character singularly beautiful and correct The 
eighth day at last arrived — the day of mighty import to the hero of 
oui tale lie was quite prepared, yet vfas there a slight degree of excite- 
ment m his /nanner, not at all unnatural at the time Three of his near 
kinsmen, too, wcie with him, all of whom essa}ed, by every art and 
argument, to wean him from his purpose One, especially, declared him 
nothing short of an insane man to listen to the wild gipsy hag, as he 
called her, and, as the time approached, indulged the hope that she 
would not appear, and thus at once acknowledge herself incapable of 
jierformir g what she had promised and to be the impostor that he be- 
lieved and hoped her to be 

But, lo^ the eighth day has come — the hand is upon the dial — it is 
now broid noon, and, at the very striking, the gitana is there She 
salutes no one as she enters, but wahes across the salon to disrobe 
herself 

“Most devilish handsome and commanding, upon my faith’’ sa^s 
the doubtful kinsman to Ins fiieiid, m an under tone 

The gitana heaid, and turned upon him a look of utter scorn 
“This is no time for ribaldry, vain man, — till thou art silent, tiie 
gitana stirs not ” 

Apologies were offered, and peace restored The gitana opened the 
dooi, and her mother entered The marquis, much disconcerted by his 
kinsman’s rudeness, at length bioke the silence 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “ and be not offended that I ask of you the 
nature and extent of the operation which 1 am to undergo ’ 

“ Most willingly will I explain,” she replied “ Listen Stagnation 
in the principle of life — the blood m thy veins — is the malady under 
which you now languish Yesalms, the most learned oi anatomists, re- 
stored the palsied limb , the withered arm was raised , nay, the imbecile 
prince was restored to intellect and reason by that mighty operation — 
transfusion of the blood Thy bloody oh noble’ is sluggish as the stand- 
mg pool thy nerves, by sympathy, refuse their influence on the motive 
organs , and hence is thy complaint The dark corrupted current of life 
that now so feebly flows I will replace with the blood of youth , and thy 
powerless limbs shall again be as they were in thy pnme of boyhood 
Are > ou prepared • 

“ I am ” 

The gitana rang a bell , and two servants, beanng a large and ap- 
parently heavy box, entered the apartment , on removing the cover, his 
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slender limbs bound with cords, the’*e lay a young and most beautiful 
deer 

“ Behold^ the blood of the swift, the pure, and the health}, shall be 
thine ” # 

The giUna then bound a silken bandage round the left left leg of the 
patient, and, with a spring lancet, made a longitudinal incision m one 
of the large external veins of the leg, the black, thick blood flowed 
s-lowly and hoavil} The gitana watched it attentively, and exclaimed — 

“No motion can exist in organs where blood is like .to that ” 

After taking J|^vay about twelve ounces, the bandage was unloosed, 
the bleeding ceased, and the mother, acting as assistant, pinched the 
aperture in the vein firmly with her thumb and finger, so as"to exclude 
the entrance of the slightest ]>aiucle of air, her daughter motioned, 
ind the servants brought the deer, •still bound, jind held it near to the 
feet of the marquis Ihe operator then, taking in her hind nn instru- 
ment like a very laige cupping-glass, having a hollow flexible tube pass- 
ing from its bottom, about four or fi\o inches in length, and terminating 
in a silver tube, this tube was placed in the incision made in the 
leg of the pat ent, and at the same instant the cupping-gla'ss end, the air 
being exhausted, was placed over an incision prcviousl} made with the 
spring lancet in the principal arteiy m the deer s neck The bright, 
light coloured fluid poured into the cupping glass m abiirtdance, Vhile its 
passage was facihtitcd b) gently pressing the flexible tube, and thus the 
artcii il blood of the young deer was ponied into the ilieady emptied \ cm of 
the marquis Fn m twelve to sixteen ounces was thus injected — the deer 
as removed — the tub( taken from the opening in the a cm of the 
marquis — a lifflit dressing was placed upon it, and the patient who was 
now sliglitly faint, was placed upon the bed by his valet The gitana 
ordered the room to be claikcned, and enjoined the most profound 
silence The nnrquis had fallen into a deep sleep, and, from the per- 
spiration standing m laige drops over his whole body, tlie gitana pre- 
dicted a most favourable result 

As the opci uion of tiansfusion of the blood from a he il thy living 
mimal to a lumian being is one that iii former days occupied a high 
position m the annals of medicine, a few remarks m rel ition to it ma-y 
be hcie not out c)f pi ice Although allusion^ to it aie to be found in tl e 
Latin edition of llippociates “ I)e Morboium, yet it does not appeal to 
have evei been jiractibcd among the Romans, and many centuries 
elapsed before we again find it mentioned b} some of the earlier Itilian 
matomists En taehius mentions it as having been attended with suc- 
cess 111 impaired motions of ^he limbs, and a Swedish an itoimst, Ob 
Rudbec, is profuse in its piaisc in nervous and in my unknown maladies 
pertaining to the limbs At this period, I'loO, the wandering mounte- 
banks and charlatans were in the hsfbit of performing it, and it about 
the same time we read of it as a common practice with the veterinary 
surgeons and jockie*!, who, by the sacrifice of a lamb or calf gave re- 
newed vigour to old and broken-down horses, and thereby increased thei? 
value when offered m the market But not to take up too much time 
with useless inquiries, we find no well-at footed recoid of cases until the 
time of Vcsalius With him it would seem to have been by no means a 
rare operation , and m the numerous cases that he cites, it appears to 
have been generally successful, especiall} in chronic rheumatism, para- 
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lysis, sciatica, ipileps}, convulsions, marasmus consumptive complaints, 
and idiotcy Th it there was some danger at times attending it, he was 
fully aware, and no doubt fatal results must have come within his know- 
ledge, but of these little is said It must be borne in mind that at this 
time tlie structure and diseases of the veins were unknown, as was also 
the circulation of the blood, and nothing approached the tiuth until 
Harvey s important discovery he bad been a pupil of Fabncius at 
Aquapendente, who, cotemporary with Vesalius, was also a strong ad- 
vocate for transfusion Subsequent expenments have explained the 
fatality that generally attends the introduction of the smallest particle 
of air into the veins, and it is without the least doubt that to this cir- 
cumstance most of the fatal cases were to be icferrcd On this point we 
may observe that the gitana, in her operation, was exceedingly partiiiilar 
Transfusion of the bloo^ was foimerly performed indiscriminately either 
upon the veins of the upper or lower extremities, and sometiinea on 
those of the body It is now a well-established fact, that those veins 
only most distant from the heart should be chosen for it, since the 
introduction of air is much more likely to take place m the veins near to 
the heart than m those at a distance In the practice of a highly dis- 
tmguibhed London physician, withm a few months death ensued from 
the entrance of a particle of air into one of the small external veins of 
the throa% dunftg the simple operation of passing a seton in the neck 
An immense deal of learned and valueless discussion upon this subject 
has taken place in the schools, which it would here he out of place to 
recapitulate, but that it is a remedy of value in judicious hands is not to 
be doubted, although it seems for some time to have been neglected , hut 
that with the revolution of fashion (to which even the laws ot medicine 
aie subject) it will he revived as something new, is moic than probable, 
especially as the Isopathists claim it as one of the sheet anchois by which 
their peculiir views are sustained 

We now return to the patient The sleep into which he seemed to have 
been thrown by the influence of the operation ho had undergone, con- 
tinued for neaily five hours, on awaking, he complained of extreme 
thirst, which the gitana had anticipated, and had consequently prepared 
a drink of a decoction <$f marsh-mallows, made palatable to the taste, of 
which he partook most freely He was perfectly composed in mind, and 
spoke of kis sensations as peculiar and agreeable , he described them to 
be an unusual fulness about the region of the heart, accompanied with a 
thrilling sensation over all the body, and a feeling of bright excitement 
of both body and mind appeared to possess him His valet now received 
instructions to make repeated frictions on the legs with a vegetable sub- 
stance that she gave him, and enjoined him to take no food, but to drink 
freely of the decoction of mallows until her return 

The marquis continued in a stath of pleasurable excitement , and after 
the fiiction to his limbs had been continued for some hours by his servant, 
what Ins astonishment and delight was, to find that he could move both 
of his feet with almost the same freedom as his hands, we must leave our 
readers to imagine, for we cannot describe it A knock announced the 
gitana she brought with her *two Lnen cloths, covered with a species of 
red-coloured plaister, which were directed to be applied to the legs of her 
patient, gave him some powders, evidently vegetable, to he taken at 
intervals of three hours through the night, and forbad all food for the 
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present She again took her leave, cautioning him not to speak, as he 
was about to express his sense of gratitude to her 

The sleep of the marquis was agun most profound, and with the dtfwn 
the gitana was at his bedside Ilis thirst was unabated, and there was a 
slight flush upon either cheek Carefull} examining the condition of the 
circulation, she felt the pulse at the temporal and external carotid arteiies, 
at the wrist also, and the heart itself With an expression of some 
anxiety on her face she ordered his valet to fetch a basin, and imme 
diately binding up his arm she opened a vein and* took away about 
fourteen ounces o^ blood She forbad all food, with tlifc exception of 

panada and gruel, and again departed At her next visit, in* the after- 
noon, an expression of joy wa^ in her face , the thirst of the marquis 
was gone — all his sensations were of the most agreeable kind — more — 
more than all, he moved his limbs ' The gitana gently feeling the pulse 
at the wrist, exclaimed — • 

“ Rise with to-moirow’s dawn, O noble, — thou art healed by the 
gitana^” 

And true to the gitaiia’s promise, the marquis did rise with the dawn, 
and pressing the ground with his feet, he again put them forth in all 
their pristine power and strength 

Mighty and mjstciious are thy ways, O divine Dispqjser of jthe uni- 
veise^ The humble gipsy girl has confounded the knowledge of the 
wise and the learned of the schools ^ 

But what were the feelings of the marquis, and who shall desenbe them^ 
Generous and noble m his nature, the overpowering emotions of giati- 
tude and thankfulness were not to be expressed by words — they were too 
weak, too powerless for the occasion How sincerely did he pour forth 
the thanks of a liberal heart, how trulj did he desire that some immense 
reward, beyond mere money, were in his power In fervent and heartfelt 
prayci did he return thanksgiving unto God, and invoke His blessing 
upon her, who, as his agent upon earth, had broken his bondage chain? 
How, theu, m delight unknown before, did he walk, slowlj and suiely 
at first, and exclaim, “What^ iny limbs restored'^ — am I awake — or 
is it all a dieam’” Then bursting into laughter, Jic would sink down ex- 
hausted, and utter a prajer of thanksgiving for the mercy he had re- 
ceived 

To say that the marquis w as hbcral, is but poorly to express the extent 
of his bounty to her Most anxious, too, did he become to wean her 
fiom her companions and from her unsettled and nomadic habi s, and 
desire that, under the tuition of some of his numerous female relatives, 
she might become a member of their household, and learn the arts and 
accomplishments of civilised life, which she was so peculiar!} htted to 
dignify and adorn Most kindly dij^ he take pains to intioduce the 
beautiful and intellectual gipsj -girl to many of her own sex, who, de- 
lighted with her numerous and unusual accomplishments, were proud to 
make her one of their number, and, as far as lay in their power, to teach 
her many of the duties that pertained to the sex 

To all proposals, however, she listened i^ith a cold and inattentive oar, 
and tlie time of her sojourn at Florence being now at an end, she, with 
her mother, had began to make preparation for departure Tlie aunt of 
the marquis, whom we have already mentioned as having been essentially 
benehted by her skill, became extremely attentive, using every power 
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of persuasion to induce her to d^ell under her roof and become herliiend 
and companion 

e will teach you,” she said, “the polished accomplishments of life, 

r^ho languages, music, and the dance 

The gitana, suddenly starting, replied, 

“ Languages, say you^ Oh, wlut language so pure as the Romman} 
talk— 'iiv bat music so sweet as its song ^ ’ 

Then seizing a guitar, she broke into one of those wild and heart- 
inspiring dances, accompanied with such just cadtrice, and with a grace 
of attitude thaj might have shamed most dancing-masters of the daj 
Then breaking into the Romahs or gip!>}-s<>ng, she ponied forth such 
impassioned and soul-stimng strains as would lia\e pro\ed % fortune to a 
regular emtatnee And addressing her comp iiiion, — “ And what, I pray 

you, Indj, is it } 0 ii would teach me^ Can you learn me to be more 
happy ^ — Ono^ Am 1 not content^ wish to change me ^ C an jou 

improve me in the shuttle or the distafi ^ oi can )ou better learn me to 
weave the doublet of flax, fashion tlie eloiL of Segovia wool, plait the 
hat of Astuiian straw, or shape the sandal of flu white 1 ids skin ^ 1 

can strilxc the sihery salmon as he glides thioi gh (he ninning stieam by 
moonlight, I can tame the mountain hotreco^ be he ever so wild, and 
with my javelin, I dare confront the wild she boir in her ea\e, though 
her whelps were* at the teat And moie than that, I can make the 
philtre for the lovc-sick maiden tint sliall cier ktep her lover true, foi 
■^he gips}-wife is never fiithless to hei ro (hiisbmd), ind is not to bo 
bought for silver or gold, and more than all, I 1 now the art that pro- 
longeth life, and can lead the destin> of men m the stais 

lothis the only reply tint could be made wa>i, tint she was better 
fitted to G*Ynbelhsh soeiet\, and become lil o others of her sex 

“ WhaC” she replied, “ would )ou m ike me like that * pointing to a 
female pissing b}, “a pariot and i punted tbing ^ — to torture my feet 
in shoes ol leather — pinch my bodj in stavs ot iro i and whalebone, and 
witli a cord squeeze my lungs to a dise i eel state, — twi^t m) hair with 
pins of steel and cornhs of copper or liorn, and circle rn} limbs with 
garters and girdles^ — and, worse than all, eiih me in the house of the 
thisne (European), whete the mountain air eometh not Never, most 
^ ind ladj, can I become a thing for ’wlnlc the trees give mo 

nuit, the vines grapes, the gardens pulse, the iivers fish, the fountains 
water, the mountains game, — no, no, while the*;© things last, ask me not 
to lead a city life ” 

And away she bounded to join her tribe, b\ all of whom she was wor- 
shipped as a being of a superior order The vciy next day, mounted 
upon her enow white mule, iiiJ placed in the centie of her tribe, with 
them the place of honour, the gitani, bidding adieu to rioicnce, was on 
her route to Spain 

Our narrative is at an end but Dr Fontellet and his patron, Her- 
mann, though somewhat chagrined it their own ill-sueeces in the tieat- 
ment of the marquis’s complaint, yet 1ml it is a most signal triumph of 
the new doctrine of Isopatliy, while on its being mentioned to the 
learned professors of the regufar schools of Padua and Bologna, they 
simply shrugged up their shoulders, and, with an air of profound con- 
tempt, Slid that which, translated mto our vernacular, would he, 
^‘Quwkery* quackery 
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UISrORICAL ROMANCi: 

Chapter IX 

• 

Many were thg inquiring glances cist at William Kay, as lie stepped 
forth fiom his small, antique abode, in company with a }oun^ man whose 
cavaliei air could not bt disguised b) his simple unpretending attiie tL 
was not much above the middle height, and although very powerful in 
frame, yet this gave no shadow of clumsiness to his foi m His elastic 
step, free and bold carrngc, be^ioke at once the vigour of }outh, the 
habits of kuightl} exercises, and the consciousnes:> ol high biith, and 
theie was not one of the many idlers who gazed after him* in pure cu- 
riosity, but was as firmly com meed of the stranger’b station in life as if the 
Golden Fleece had hung round his neck Ills ieatures weic far from per- 
fect, but the open brow, full bps, and blue eyes, betrayed so much }Outh- 
fuliiiacity and ardour as to make ample amends for their irregularity 
They parsed the m irble front of the gorgeous Stadllliis, and the im- 
posing church of Notic Darrie, with its touei of dizzy height and beau- 
tiful design, in bilcnce, now aud then mtiely interrupted by a question on 
the part of the sti anger which proved that he visited Antwerp for the first 
time 

Ihey entered at length upon tbo Meerbrugge, and stopped in front ot a 
stone house of laige dimensions, quaintly adoincd, according to the taste 
of the time, with bas-reliofs in t imeo stjle and other figures, wlueh w 
evidintly the ob](ct of then walk 

“ 1 Ills, then, sad the sti anger, ‘ is the house of this ze ilous patriot — 
this injured, and therefore resentful subject 

“ Not so loud, for oui Lady’s sake inteirnpted Kaj, lowering his own 
voice almost to i whispei “ Pltasc to remember he does not dwell done, 
he IS surioundcd by his family , and it would, p^ihaps, be as well if you 
were t ) see them all ’ 

“ I thought his fi lends were about to depait for England, and that this 
circumstance left him fice ’ 

“He led me to uimersland thi-. pretty cleaily the last time we met,’ 
answered Kaj , or I should almost have dreaded to intioduce him to your 
uotu e ” 

“ herefore 

“ Because I cannot but bo conscious that the aim of this daj’s visit ma^ 
bo the means of bunging tlie whol^ fiinil) into trouble at some futun 
period , and though 1 1 now such a consideration would weigh nothing in 
the ejes of the tldei Van Meci*en, yet his younger brother, he whom 1 
warned jou not to imti itc into }our pui poses, is also a friend of mine, and 
is, moreover, a husband and a fathei ’ 

“ Ha ^ }es, — tlie pretty d lughter, 1 reiflember and the }Outh whistled, 
as he enteied the house, the ritomello of a Spaiijsh song 

When Kay demanded to ‘^pcal to Paul on matters of business, he found 
that he was yet at the fabric, which was close at hand There, he well 
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knew, privacy was impossible He inquired if his room were free^ — No, 
— Stnhor Lopez Cbievosa was hard at work within it Turning to his 
companion, he muttered something about going up to the ladies, for the 
hoiir wis near when the brotliers Van Meeren would return, and it 
would, perhaps, be best to await them there His conripanioii gaily as- 
sented, and in a few minutes they were ushered into the apartment where 
Ml tress van Meeren and her daughter were bent on their usual occupa- 
tion 

As Ka) entered the room, Margaret rose with a cheerful smile to greet 
him , but, checked by the presence of the stianger, she stopped short, and 
crimsoned witA embari assment 

“You must permit an old fiiend,” said Kay, “to present to you a 
young traveller, a stranger in our town, the son of an ancient patron and 
benefactor of mine, to whom I am doing the honours of my pictures 
As }Ou well know, I ha\e none at home in a fit state to be shown , and, 
as } ou possess so man) , I w as tempted to ask } our permission to exhibit 
them My.fnend will, I am sun, for my sike, be welcome among you 

Mistress van Meeren, who disliked nothing m the shape of novelty, 
recened the stranger with much show of cordiaht} At a look of hei 
mother Margaret disappcaicd, and presently re cntcicd the room, bear- 
ing in her hands a silver sahei with wine and cakes , these she offered to 
the sti auger, w^th a giace which, though uiitutoied, was not the less 
winning he 3 outh looked at her for a moment with a bold, though 
not rude gaze, then partook freely of the lefrcshmcnt, and the punful 
cmhariassmerit that, at first, «-etmed to pervade Ka} s usually frank 
manner and the «hyness of M irgaret, gaie way before the case and 
spnghtliness of his address It wa^, at times, almost familiar and con- 
descending in its tone, but never sufficiently so to offend a fiank, gay 
nature vented its muthfulnr«s at every tuin, and his livel) accounts of 
Brussels and its fetes, and the diveis places he had Msited, in or out of the 
Low Countries, diveitcd, more fiom the manner in which they were given, 
than from the subjects themselves Half an hour had not elapsed before 
the smiles of all were, occasionally, converted into merry peals of 1 lughtcr, 
and a whole hour pas^^ed aw 13 like a minute, so unmarked was it m its 
course, when, attracted «by the sound of merriment, Chievosa made his 
appeal ance at the door of the npartment 

Ills extraor(]iiiar3 peisonal beaut3 struck, perhaps, the young stranger, 
for he be'^towed on him an examination so seal clung and prolonged, that 
Lopez felt the warm blood mount to his very temples Far fiom resent- 
ing It, however, by look or manner, Margaret observed with surprise that 
he suffered his 63 es to seek the ground, and that he stood abashed before 
a 3 outh so much bis junior 

Kay, also, closely marked the expression of Chievosa s countenance 
He stood, whilst exposed to the gaze of the stranger, like a breathing 
statue , his chiselled features enabling him at will, and by the mere effect 
of repose, to banish all peculiar mcamiig from liis countenance without 
impairing its grace , but when the stranger at length withdrew his stare, 
the young Spaniard raised his eyes, m his turn, towards him He per- 
mitted them not to rest in that^direction for moie than a moment , but a 
smile culled his lip, slight, but so scornful that an apt and experienced 
reader of the human physiognomy could easily trace in it the bud of a 
new-born enmity, which, in a Spanidi bosom, was but too likely to npen 
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fast Kay became restless and uncomfortable, to an extent which he could 
scarcely conceal 

“ You are doubtle«!S waiting for Master Paul van Meeren said Lopez, 
turning to him 

The remaik was pciftctly natural, for the artist seldom passed the 
house without •noting hl^ fiiend, }et it caused in him an unusual degree of 
disquietude, and lie answered with hasty trepidation — 

“Oh, by no means, we came to see some pictures, my fnend and 

myself— and ^ 

“ I think I have seen your fnend before,^’ continued Chievosa 
“Indeed^ I— I much doubt it,” replied Kay, with 'increasing con- 
fusion • 

“ W liere, pray, did you see me, fair sii ^ * asked the stranger, turning 
sharply round, and lacing the Spaniard “I shall be Aery much obhged 
if you will tell me ” 

It was Chuvosa’s turn to look embarrassed For a second be remained 
silent, then leplied, in a somewhat hesitating manner, ke could not 
exactly remember 

“1 might, pci haps, help your memory by a suggestion,” said the 
youth, still confronting the Spaniaid, who setmed willing to edge out of 
his Aicinit} 

“ This gentleman’s name is Arkel , — yicidiaps that w Jl ashisi j ou ” 
“When and where have }ou met him*'” demanded Mistress van Meeren, 
anxious to rclic\e the evident emharrabsment of her favourite 

“ Nay, upon reflection, 1 think I must be mistaken,' replied Chievosa 
“I have nevei heard that name, noi do I believe, now I observe this 
geiitUrnans ficc closer, that I ever beheld him befoie, and I do not 
imagine that he can be much more certnn about mine ” 

“ Indeed I am, though,’ said Aikcl, laughing “ As for my name or 
face, I cdie not wlio knows either Perhaps, however, stnhor, this may 
not be } our ea^t ” 

An expression of aiigei fla:»hed for an instant from the d irk eyes of the 
Spaniaid but at that moment the dooi ol the apartment ojiened, and the 
woids which mounted to his lips wore interrupted by the entrance of Paul 
and C ornehus Ihou countenances evpiesstcLsuipiibC at the sight of 
Aikcl, so imieli at home imon^sthib new leqiiaiiitaiicc s, but, as a fnend 
of Ka}, he wis welcomed by them in the most fiiendly manner, and im- 
mediately invited to partake of their hospitaht} Paul, hearing that 
Aikel had iieier seen Antwerp before, offeitd to be bis guide through the 
cit), when Kay mteirupted him, siting that the object of his friend’s 
visit was not entirely one of pleasure, but lather connected with business, 
ill a way that, he thought, might interest the \ an Meerens, and that was 
the pnncqial reason of his bringing him to their house 

“Surely, no fresh orders from th^iegent, ’ siid Coinehus ‘It is but 
a few days since Van Oilay brought us the most important we have had 
for many jears ” 

“ Not from the Piinctss of Parma, said Arkel, with a smile , “ but 
yet, I may say you are m luck, for I have brought a commission for you 
from a person little inferior to herself, and whose orders may prove still 
more munificent ” 

Comehus looked pleased — Paul, puzzled, and, with his natural straight- 
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forwardness^ he inquired if Master Arkel did not follow the profession of 
Kay 

“ Certainly no successful nval, at any rate/ answered Arkel, with a 
laugh 

This reply was not perfectly satisfactory, but Paul s sense of propriety 
prevented his insisting further 

“ 'Well, ’ he said, after a moment’s pause, vour stay is to be but 
brief, had we not better take the earliest opportumty of talking over the 
1 usiness that brings you here^ No better time than the piesent Pass 
with me to my office Kay and Cornelius will join us, if they please ’ 

“ Oh ^ you’ll Hlo very well without me, ’ said the latter , “ 1 am fatigued 
already, bttt at dmnei, which will soon be served, I hope we shall all 
meet ’ 

A blush spread ovei the stranger s ingenuous countenance Margaret, 

I it> ing Ins sudden, and until then not very manifest, baslifulness, insisted 
on the hospitable invitation of hei paienfs with a look, smile and tone that 
she was accustomed to bestow upon, and to see received bj, hei friends 
IS a faA our great w as, therefore, her surprise, and no less her mortifica- 
tion, when her gracious advances were met by a cold stare of astonish- 
ment, that absolutely froze the words on hei lip, and earned to her 
lemmine sensitiveness the conviction of having been guilty of some gross 
impropnoty, but in what lespect she could by no means discover Her 
usually soft, hazel eyes flashed with a momentary expression of anger, 
VI hic ti brought to light on her countenance a dormant resemblance to that 
of Paul, which its blandiiess ordinarily concealed It was as well, perhaps, 
for Chievosa’s chance of obtaining the pnze he so mueli coveted, that she 
s vw not the peculiar smile that culled his lip as he maiked the stranger’s 
movement 

Paul led the way, followed by Arkel and Kay, the former being utterly 
unconscious, or regnrdless, of the effect produced by his rudeness Ihe 
1 > cs of Cliievosa followed them, as they disappcaied thiough the door, 
Avith an anxious expiession, which Maigaret construed into an inclination 
to letire with them , nor did this tend to soothe her wounded vanity As 
they pursued tlicir way to the small loom set apait for all consultations 
i elating to business, Kuy found means, unheard by Paul, to whisper m 
the stranger’s ear — 

“Ho not, I entreat, niy loid, forget that you would thrust youiself on 
tins adventure, and that lor a time, Arkel must forget the pnde which the 
Lord of Arkel may feel If you cannot do this, it was indeed a rash and 
Uocless enterprise to come heie ” 

“ 1 11 try,” said the youth , “ but you do not know how new and odd 
some things seem — ^liow they grate on the unaccustomed ear ” 

“ They would not, perhaps, appeal so strange ” answered Kay, “if, in 
mixing with your infenois, you touM, thiough the power of imagination, 
<itcorate them with othci names for the nonce, you would probably find 
V ourself less startled by appioaelies to familiaiity, if you could but fancy 
liieni ]ustifiable ’ 

Ihey nowr followed Paul into the small apartment, who carefully closed 
the door behind them • 

“ Ire you sure Chievosa will not join us hcre^” said Kay, cautiously 
^ooKirig round, to assure himself that none besides themselves were 
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I think not,” said Paul “ Unrcproved he certainly would not It is 
true, he has been of late strangely indulged in this house, and takes 
liberties accordingly But does the matter on hand require so much 
eaution ^ 

“ More than you are aware of,” replied Kay 

“ Why not lock the door said Arkel, impatiently , would not that 
be the simplest way of shutting out intruders 

“ It is unnecessary, ’ answered Paul, somewhat coolly ‘‘ Perhaps, 
after all, my brother may wi^h to enter If we do not loud, and 

leinain at the further end of the room, ^e shall not run mych risk of being 
overheard PrayJ what would }ou of me^* 

It did not escape Kay s notice that his friend looked gravci^aud sadder 
than usual, and that there was something, amounting to despondency, in 
his whole manner ver) foreign to his iiatui e 

I am almost afraid,’ he said, looking kindly at him, ^ our visit and 
its secret purpose may not be A\cfl timed, Paul ” 

“If it be of the nature I begin to suspect,” answered V’an Meeren, 

“ none could be better chosen I am out of spirits, and want something 
to rouse me ” 

“ Wliat can ne more calculated to produce that effect than the considera- 
tion of the miseiies of this unhappy country said Arkel 

“True, answered Paul, sadly, “but of what aiail is the pati lot’s 
sorrow ^ He stands alone and unsupported, in the midst of the cautious 
and the fearful what avails one individual aim — one individual opinion^” 
“Much in a deteimincd, influential man, such as you ha^e been de- 
scribed to me sir,” said the youth, warmly, “and such as I can easily con- 
cei\e you to be ” 

“ He IS all that } 0 u could desire in a confidant to your wild schemes,” 
s lid Ka) , “ and >ou, Paul, can implicitly trust this gentleman , the errand 
on which he is bent will, I am sure, meet your most fervent wishes half 
vay , and }ou will be far moic willing to enter into his views and further 
his object than I am ’ 

“Pcrliaps,” said Paul — “it must depend, however, on the natuie of 
both Although I am afraid, he added, with a slight smile, “that I am 
more easily led away in such matters than you, nay good fiiend ’ 

“Because you cannot, like me, fly from painful realitus to an ideal 
world of your own creation , and although the lelicf be but an anodyne 
it best, it IS moic powerful than you, perhaps, imagine But with regard 
to this gentleman’s oojcct ” 

“By your Vavc,” interrupted Arkel, “I will myself disclose it ” and 
tinning to Paul, he continued, “ I came to Antwerp solely for the pur- 
pose of aseertaining how the feelings of the good citizens stand towards 
those who have mfimgcd its liberties and destroyed its peace, and who, 
if allowed to persevere in their present course, will ultimately reduce its 
splendour to a legend, for future ages to wonder at, and perhaps altogether 
disbelieve, and I came to this house with the hope of inducing its master 
to entrust me with the secret of his own sentiments on this subject * 

“ 1 make no mystery of them,” said Paul, “ on the contrary, I am proud 
to declare how strong has ever been wi'^hin me the hatred of all inju!»tice, 
tyranny, and oppression — how willingly I would sacrifice all I po&sess — 
nay, life itself, to free my country from the Spanish yoke^ I should long 
since ha^c acted up to my principles, had not family consideiations been a 
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dieck upon me, but the time has at length amved ^hen even those must 
yield You see, sir, I am frank with you 

Certainly,’ said the stranger, ‘ and you shall find me as unreserved 
the sentiments you have just expressed deserve I am here, for the 
present, under fal^e colouis , because, not acting with my father’s consent 
or even knovi ledge, it would little beseem me to commit him bj any deeds 
of mine, which he may not, and perhaps never will, be induced to coun- 
tenance Therefore do 1 wish to conceal mj name and rank, though 
willing to peril all else in the cause ” 

“But althou^^h this avowal,” said Paul, “ makes the rank of my noble 
guest, and the necessity for its concealment, evident to me, and though the 
similarity df our feelings on a most important object is manifest, still the 
aim of * 

“It IS this,” said the jouth, “there are others besides ourselves who 
feel, and are ready lo act, like men Thank God our country thiongs with 
such They are to be found m all places The stronghold of the noble, 
the humble roof of the cottager, alike shelter true Flemings, not unmindful 
of the wrongs indicted upon them by the proud Spaniards, and who will 
not sit quietlj by and see oppressors Hiring their honoms from those 
who boast them, and their wealth fiom those who have toiled to earn 
it, oppressors who, if unmolested m their career, will leave to future 
generatiofus nought of what their fathers once possessed, but the fetters 
that galled them All begin to feel that resistance is unavoidable, unless 
the Netherlands be content to fall, like the New World, a helpless sacrifice 
to the insatiate cupidity of the Spamaids This state of things cannot 
endure, nor bo permitted to enduie Miny who have felt the joke to be 
no longer bearable, have at Iasi owned then feelings to each other, and 
their determination to thiow it off” 

“In short, ’ said Paul, with a smile, “they have formed a conspiracy ” 
The colour mounted to the very temples of the yoimg stranger 

“Nay,” said ho, w irmly, “ one cannot justly cast that name ” 

“ It signifies but htlh, my lord,” answered Paul “ Why should men 
start at a mere word who do not tremble before the deed ^ W ords, m 
general, weigh but little with me Pi ay proceed 

“ Well, then, many have united to canvass the means by which this 
unhappy land may be freed from the gi icvances which oppi css it The 
best, the most efhcient, will e\cr be union amongst the aggrieved A 
strong body, must be formed willing to avow publicly, and to support, even 
with the sword if necessary, the just representations which both wisdom 
and necessity compel us to make Such a body may be said, in a great 
measure, to exist High and noble names, nches and honesty, able 
heads, eloquent speakers, bold and powerful spirits arc to be found amongst 
its members , but this is not sufiicient This body must augment m a 
tenfold degree if we may hope to defend the liberties of our cities But 
how shall we effect this, when we do not even know if their inhabitants 
can feel, or would resent their wrongs ” 

“Can that be doubted^ said Paul, vehemently “ Can the burghers 
remain peaceful, when their peace is destroyed ^ hen the prosperity of 
the towns is threatened with tfki overwhelming and final blow, can the 
townsmen be bbnd^ No, my lord, they cannot Many amongst us are 
Protestants , sincerely attached to a creed that seems most fitted to our 
form of legislature, and to our dispositsotis Perfect freedom, religious 
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tolerance, is as necessary to our prospenty as to our happiness If the 
tenets of distant and foreign traders be questioned and punished, as they 
have been of late years, they will all follow those who have already fled 
the land, whose privileges first attracted them Other towns, more ffii^Ju- 
nate — other pniices, more wise, will pioht bv our fall This is a subject 
of general alarm The question of the Inquisition is execrated b) the 
whole city The most stanch Catholics are indignant to see those who, 
though they deem them on the path of crroi, are still brothers in faith, 
inasmuch as they arc Christians, treated like Paniqi dogs and infidels 
The citizens cannot behold their friends and the most repicctable towns- 
men delivered oi^r to the flames and the rack, their riches confiscated 
and their families ruined, with the same coolness is the Sp^iards view 
the destruction of the unfortunate Saiacens, ag mist whom national hatred 
and rivalry have steeled their heai ts The late public executions have 
produced most seiious nots 

‘ these will be satisfactory tiJiings to those who have sent me,” said 
Arkel “ M\ mission, hovvevei, was not solely to gather •something of 
the general feeling prevailing through the town, but also to «!ee certain 
individuals maiked down for me on this list, and to sift then private opi- 
nions, to see, in short, whom we can trust, upon whom reckon in time of 
need, and whom boldly claim as wholly ouis 1 have not yet called upon 
one of the many patiician families I was to seek out, nor takei? any steps 
whatever, for I will confess that Kaj, whom fiom ancient friendship I 
first visited, made me such seiious representations on the line of conduct 
I was pursuing with regard to my famih, that he has somewhat damped 
my ardour, and stopped me at the ver^ outset lie assured me that no 
disguise can avail to conci al mj person nor my real r ink if 1 am much 
seen here, more especially from the patncians Peril ips lu is right At 
»ny rate, m^ ties as a son are as sacied as those that bind me to my 
country I cannot proceed so boldly as, in inv first buist of enthusiasm, 
I had imsgined But I came here thinking that you, unfcttoicd as you 
are, would perhaps take some part of my task upon yoursilf \our 
greatti experience and your weight m this <^own must, if you aie willing 
to perform it (liable you to act far more successfully than I could ” 

Paul bowed gi av ely , and seemed deeply intarestecl “ I think,” said 
he, on perceiving that Arktl was waiting for an answer, “ 1 think I 
understand you One consideration set aside, which a few hours will and 
must decide I will gladly undertake to perform everything that can pos- 
sibly rest with me But surely, Kay, it was not patriotic thus to damp 
an ardent mind ” 

“ I owe a deep debt of giatitude to this noble lord’s illuotiious father,” 
said Kay, ‘‘ and could I have succeeded, by my weak voice, in warning off 
from the path of danger one of his noble scions, I should have felt proud 
m having fulhlled a duty No public or general motive can, or ever will, 
counterbalance private duties and feelings in my bosom But surely, 
Paul, you can eflect, without great personal risk, much that the young 
nobleman ought not to attempt 

** With regard to the patricians, 1 can do but little,” answered Van 
Meeren “ But as to those of my own standing, I can easily gather and 
make sure of their opinions 1 can even influence them Money 1 have 
m plenty, and am ready to penl both hfe and means in the ju&t cause 1 
embrace , but you must instruct me how to mafae both useful, and also 
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initiate me into greater details about Uie association you have mentioned 
Not only for my own satisfaction, but for that of others, it will be ab- 
solute!} necessar} 

“That IS done in few words,” said Arkel, “we are already several 
hundred strong, — ^most of us nobles and gentlemen of the provinces A 
solemn vow binds us to oppose to the last the establishing of the Inqui- 
sition, and to pensh rather than yield ” 

“ But are there not engaged herein more sons than fathers said 
Paul, with a mealing smile ” 

“ The fatheivj, perhaps, will be foiced before long into the course their 
sons have embraced The boldness of youth will tear the veil from the 
cautiousness of age,” said Aikel “Hark, in your ear — Brederode is one 
of us, and many higlier and nobler yet are in the background, believe 
me, watchful, as cats after their prey, to seize the opportunity which we 
will ere long alford them I will not n^me those whom 1 merely 'suspect , 
but, assuiedly, time will show that m} words are true, though the^ may 
appear to yo i so lightly spoken ” 

“ Bredt rode, — ^ha replied Paul, thoughtfully , “ are there no other 

names, sir, with which you dare entrust me^” 

“ If you take the oath, I will give you the list I repeat, I merely 
stand under a feigned name, and many others likewise , but I will give 
you the 1 ey You will hnd many gentlemen of my father s household, 
and that of other princes, wiittcn down But more must be bought over 
— ^those whose names may be worth something, though their profligate 
folly have reduced them to paupers, — ^you understand ^ Thc} must be 
gamed by that winch we most lack — money The cause is a just one, 
and justice must eventually triumph” 

“ With me, my lord,” said Paul, “the feelings that actuate you are all- 
sufficK lit , but I am afraid that, to influence others, I shall want more 
ample details ” ^ 

“ Once faiily ours, they shall all be given,” replied the youth , “ but 
when shall thit be '' ioi I cannot linger here, and we aie sadly m need of 
ail able, trust}, and generous agent, all tins, I am sure, we shall find m 

}OU ” 

“ I hesitate not as to the line of conduct I shall eventually follow,” 
replied Paul , “ but I, too, have private feelings — private consideiations 
Jo secure my family from the possible, na}, piobable, consequences of 
the bold step I am about to take, must be my first care I can give you 
no decided answer until to-nigbt, after the evening bell has sounded, when 

I can go to Kay and ” 

“Na},” said Aikcl, laughing, “Kay would not agree to that, the 
very word treason makes his blood grow cold, and his hair stand on end 
— and I would not involve him ” These last words were spoken m a 
tone too decided to allow of further discussion on that point 

“ Here we cannot meet,” said Paul, evidently not much pleased with 
thc mannci in which the young nobleman had last spoken, “}our 
safety ^s well as mine forbids it ” 

Ai kel immediately perceived the unfavourable impression he had pro- 
duced , and as Paul s mdividua'uty was one highly calculated to please 
Ills vouthfifl and enthusiastic mmd, it was his first care to check the 

II itural hautcui which his fraulcness rendered it difficult to conceal, and 
which was, at least, never put on to wound 
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“ Then,” said he, with suavity which sat the more gracefully upon 
him that it was not a mere matter of form, will you please to attend 
me at my lodgings, and take your evening cup with me ^ My luii is 
hard by, and it will not put you much out of } our way I will not 'xsk 
you to join us, my good Kay, for, I repeat, I am most anxious to bring 
no trouble upon you Andf in the mtau time,” added he, with a bland 
smile, seeing that Paul had not answered his invitation as readily as he 
had anticipaV^d, “ I hope \ou will peimit me to partake of the hospitality 
which you and yours have so freely proflered^ 

“ I scarcely know how to answei you What I have iust heard has 
greatly altered cii^umstances 1 shall certainly have theaionoui to wait 
on you , but I do not know if it would bo prudent lor you to hi seen 
again in oui family circle I am afraid you have appeared theie once too 
often ” 

“Nay,” said Kay, “I thought it would e\(ite less suspicion, and 
therefore answer better our purpose o^ concealment, to bung iny lord 
openly into your house, and I would still advise you to adlicie to thij^ 
plan, more especially os it has been already adopted 

‘ Peril ips,” said Paul “ But I mistrust Chievosa, and there is no 
chance of getting him out of the way, even for an hour ” 

“ That is ccitainly unfortunate,” said Kay “Can it be true that he 
has ever met y ou before • • 

“ I believe I have, elsewhere, seen that remarkable young Spaniard — 
his person is too stnking to be easily forgotten — but when or u litre I 
cannot recollect , perhaps his memory has not been more tenacioub ” 

“ God grant it may be so exclaimed Kay 

\s Arkel moved towards the dooi, his two companions lespccthilly 
stood ba k to let him take the lead, and, in so doing, they had time to 
exchange a liuiried whisper 

“ Ills name said Paul “ Quick, Kay — his name 
The answer wrought like a spell on raul s countenance All coldness, 
all despondency, vanished m an instant 

“ Then,” «aid he, “ all doubts are at an end , with a jo>tul heart will 
I take any oath that binds me to a party which boasts (hat name among 
its leaders ” • 

Whether ho was prompted by youthful cipiicc, oi dread of the weari- 
ness and ennui winch he might experience at his Gasthuis, or whether 
he was influenced by more serious motives, it vvcie hard to tell, but 
Arkcl took the way which led to the apartments of the fimily No 
trace of piide was now visible in his deportment, although he by no 
means talked so fieely as he had done when alone with Mistress van 
Meeren and her daughtei Ho seemed more willing to listen than to 
speak, and Ins eyes often wandered from Chievosa to Margaret with a 
look of some cunosity and interest • 

The meal which followed was a silent one, for the stite of private, as 
well as public, affairs, had banished fiom the domestic circle of the Van 
Meerens, as, mdicd, from most of those m Antweip, all that freedom m 
the interchange of thoughts which had once given suth charm to their fire- 
side All this had been over for some tune , and that the presence of a 
stranger should add to this constraint Wc^s natural enough , still it seemed, 
to Margaret, that she had never seen Chievosa so abstracted, Kay so rest-- 
less and unlike himself, and her uncle so moody 
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Gradually a sense of embarrassment stole over them all The young 
stranger alone seemed perfectly at his ease, and, though somewhat more 
reserved, as cheerful to the full as in the morning Margaret had decided 
o^ showing him that she, too, possessed the secret of cold looks, but an 
unnameable something, an inward consciousnes<«, told her that in this case 
they would be totally thrown away , and, involuntarily, under the influ- 
ence of his own manner, she remained natural and graceful From a feel- 
ing of coquetry or modesty, she could not perhaps herself have defined 
which, <!he scarcely appeared conscious of the existence of Chievosa. 
Never had he been so completel} overlooked by her, yet she did not court 
the stranger’s attention, but remained as calm and placid under his ob- 
servant e} e‘as if told by a secret voice from within how much this be- 
haviour was likely to enhance her merits 

When the repast was over, Kay drew the attention of all to the pictures 
in the house, most of which were by his own hand He lost himself in long 
dissertations about his art and his own achievements, which seemed the 
more strango to Margaret as it u|||s not in accordance with his ordinal^ 
manner He then produced the volumes illumined by Margaret for Arkel s 
inspection, perhaps not much to her displeasure He talked incessantl} , 
and being at length fairl) tired out, he entreated Chievosa to sing one of 
his Spanish songs, which he was sure, he said, would delight hiS fnend 
Chievosa hcsit&ted not an instant Taking his guitar from the wall, he 
placed himself in a part of the room where the light fell full upon his fine 
countenance, and having tuned the chords, preluded for some time upon 
his instrument 

“ How could you think of inflicting upon me this odious Spanish 
twanging,” said Arkel, m the ear of Kay, as he took his seat beside him on 
the bench which ran round the room, and was furnished with velvet 
cushions from «?pace to space, for the convenience of the sitters 

“ Anything,” replied Kay, “ tc^ithdraw attention from yourself ” 

But the strumming of that moW mdifierent of musical instruments soon 
ceased, and Chievosa began a Spanish ballad, the music and words of which 
were believed to be his own composition, and the very first notes of his 
deep full voice, changed the expression of listlessness which the coun- 
tenance of Arkel had assumed, to one of pleased attention 

The poetry was in itself very graceful The sweet starry nights of a 
southern clime — the atmosphere redolent with the perfume of flowers — ^the 
brilliantly lighted halls of the noble — the gay, voluptuous dances of the pea- 
santry , the peculiar features of his native land, were well set forth, inter- 
woven with a fragmentary legend, not without some portion of wild 
interest The movement and character of the melody varied with the 
diverse objects brought thus vividly to the imagination Now it was soft 
and low — then loud and gay , here retarded — ^there accelerated, as the 
pathos of the poetry required The Voice of the singer, although deep, 
had so sweet an intonation that it found its way to the heart Its peculiar 
charm left it in none of its notes Rich as were the lower, the higher fell 
soft and clear, like those of a woman, on the entranced ear Great, indeed, 
must ha\e been the merits both of the singer and the song to make it ac- 
ceptable to the listeners, to whofti its theme must have been, to say the 
least, distasteful Yet, when Chievosa ceased, a long pause ensued, dunng 
which it seemed to the *dehghted audience as if some spell was dis- 
solved 
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Arkel had suffered the music to lull him into that sort of vague, indefi- 
nite state of enjoyment, from which it is almost pain to be roused It 
was Margaret who awoke him at length from his reverie A few words 
addressed by her to Chievosa, m a low tone, and in Spanish — a language 
which he well understood — ^attracted his attention They expressed the 
pleasure the music had given her, and the desire she felt to have it con- 
tinued She spoke with the familiarity of long acquaintance and in- 
timac}, and evidently under the impression of not being understood by 
the stranger 

“ No, ’ answered Chievosa, in the language in which sh^had addi'essed 
him, “ I cannot refume it Were I, indeed, allowed to sing to Margaret, 
and to Margaret alone, lay would follow lay as by inspiration,* until you 
bade me cease , but to amuse this unknown — and, 1 must say, most un- 
prepossessing stranger — is it fair to e\act this 

“ Why not,” replied Margaret “ Is he not our guest ^ and he is any- 
thmg but unprepossessing I thifik him quite the contrary , but I sup- 
pose you envy him ” A • 

“ Which of his advantages, pray sam Chievosa, disdainfully, “ that of 
being blind to beauty and deaf to wit — or that of possessing a mind too 
dull to appreciate the purity of the pearl or the sweetness of the flower ^ 
That only seems to me worthy of notice in him is being most strange 
“ Then it is you that are w ilfully blind ” exclaimed Mjirgaret. “ One 
may be possessed of seme and manner both, without speaking poetry aa 
you Spaniards are but too apt to do Indeed, 1 opez, at all times such 
flowers of speech are more becoming to song than friendly converse But 
I will not ask again ’ 

And turning away, she was passing before Arkel with a light step, 
when Paul, who had been exchanging a few woids with Kay, took her by 
the hand, and whispered something in her ear An exclamation— which 
her uncle repressed by a severe look — had almost escaped her Arkel 
was puzzled to think whether what he hft said referred to himself or not, 
but had, at that tune, no means of ascertaining 

“ Will you not visit the Tapezereypandt, the Exchange, or some of 
our fine churches^ ’ said Cornelius “ Antwerp is a city well worthy of 
notice and admiration ” • 

Arkel pleaded the shortness of his stay as an excuse for not investi- 
gating better the deservedly far famed city, but said it was certainly his 
intention to do so on his next visit, when, probably, he would have more 
leisure Then, taking leave of the family, more especially of Margaret, 
with more cooTbesy of manner than he had yet shown, he and Kay 
departed 

A short time after they were gone, Margaret retired to her own room 
She cast herself into a large arm-chair placed opposite to a small mirror 
which reflected her fair young face, but its expression of deep abstraction 
showed how little she was conscious of the object on which her gaze was 
fixed Her thoughts involuntanly reverted to the young stranger She 
was astonished to find how much he interested her She was m the 
habit of seeing many coming and going to and from her father’s 
hospitable roo^ but hitherto they merely engaged her attention by their 
display of national peculianties or their accountb of distant wonders, but 
Idft no more trace in her remembrance than do* passing shadows on the 
soiface of hmpid water, and she wondered at henelf for allowmg, in the 
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present instance, her thoughts to dwell upon one of whom she had seen 
so little 

Ncier had my of her father’s guests bestowed on her less notice 
His person could not for an instant bear comparison with that of 
fihievosa, neither did his words nor his voice sound so soft , yet there was 
'i charm ibont him to whose influence she had hitherto been a stranger, a 
snpeiiority which she did not the less feel that she could not define it 
His bearing was so inanl) and assured * His was the form she could 
im igine clad in brilliant armour, tilting m the lists, or, no less gaily 
attired, in a l^unting-suit, riding forth under the green boughs of the 
forest with hound and horn, followed by a numeroiis train, attending, 
perhaps, aM idy with a hawk upon her wrist This last image cost the 
finciful dreamer a deep sigh “Such a one, thought she, “I ma^ 
never be And jet I im leij neh , who can telP ’ 

Mi^'tress v in Mcereii, yielding to a childish confidence in omens and 
presages, had fondly behe\ed that he? daughter wis destined to gieat 
thintfs and hut tally taught hc^jythe desire of Using above the condition 
to which she was bom, one whicn, she represented, wis far beneath her 
des( rt*? Thus had Margaret oaily learnt to cherish two of tlu greatest 
enemies to lepose that the female bosom can foster — ambition and 
romance Happy was it lor her that her uncle Paul was ever ncai, to 
warn ant to enlighten, or that which, thus checked in time, was a mere 
sliado that tirictuied, miglit have become the penadmg and banefut 
colour of liei miiicl Recollecting his precepts in time, she courageously 
di'^rnisstd the daj -dream which, had '^hc not exerted some power o\er 
herself, her imagination would have spun out into a thousand different 
shapes, whilst hours made unto themselves wings, and glided by unper- 
ccivcd 

It had not eseiptd her acuteness that there was some sort of ni\stery 
attached to the }oung stranger From Chievosa’s hints that he had met 
him before, it would have appeared natuial to hope that from him she 
could easily obtain such infonnation as would gratify her cuno'^itj , but 
( xperunce had taught her that Lopez was not likely to s ij anything but 
what might precisely suit his own purposes Although a long icsidcnce 
in Flinders had, to a ceitain degree, modified the stiffness and haughty 
reset ve natural to his nation, still he was far from having adopted, alto- 
getlu r, the frank loquacity peculiar to the Flemings 

The reluctance which she felt about questioning Chievo«a upon the sub- 
ject of her musing gave it a new turn, and she began to consider her own 
situation and the real state of hei feelings towards that person Iriaced, 
they h id not as j et taJten any decided turn Although notliing could 
exceed the homage winch Margaret constantly received from him, it par- 
took more of that of a Pagan worshippei at the shnne of Ins fa\ ourite idol 
th in of the frank homeliness of true affection It bore the stamp of in- 
sincerity in its very extravagance , and inexperienced as was Margaret, all 
this varnish of devotedness failed to bnng to her mind a satisfactory con- 
viction of having inspired a real attachment, the surest road to the female 
heart, although to succeed in completely convincing a sensible girl in such 
mattcis IS a more difficult task«than vulgar-minded men are inclined to 
believe 

Be that as it may, in*spite of Chievosa’s flowerj professions, Margaret 
was much disposed to doubt the honesty, not only of his love, but even of 
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his character Perhaps her doubts had not, altogether, originated with 
her<!elf Her uncle had taken especial pains to instil early into her mind 
as much of his prejudices agamst Spaniards in general, and Chievosa in 
particular, as lay in his power The feeling of hatred so young and Sb 
kind a heait could not harbour, but Paul had succeeded in planting there 
distrust, — a feeling the most inimical of all others to love Yet there 
were many things which told in Chievosa’s favour He enjoyed, m a high 
degree, the good opinion of both her parents He might, moreover, prove 
an anchor of safety, if the storm that was gathering around them were 
eventually to thre 2 ,ten her own family / 

Besides these graver considerations, her personal advantages, the mys- 
tery and romance in which his private history uas enveloped, were not 
without some charm to a youthful and lively imagination So deep was 
she plunged m this labyrinth of thought, that she did not, at first, hear a 
low knock at the door of the apartment It was repeated , she started 
from her reverie, flew to the dooi, and her uncle Paul stood before her, 
but his fcatuies bore a^ expression wliich sent all her blood from her 
cheeks to her heart 


“ What can ha\ e happened, my deal uncle said Margaret, in a tremu- 
lous voice, a foieboding of evil having seized upon her “ Priy do not at- 
tempt to deny it I see bv your counten mce that something has h^pened ’ * 
“ No, Marga let,” said her uncle, endeavounng, but m vUin, to repress an 
agitation of manner very unusual with him, ‘ nothing lias jet happened, 
but soiriething tliat will assuredly give jou pain, will take place within a 
few hours Margaret, we aic gouig to part ” 

“ You are, then, going to I iigHud exclaimed Margaret 
“No, — not to England, but I am going to leave, for ever, the roof 
undci which I was born, — the home which beheld the jojs of my bojhood, 
the hopes, the sorrows, and struggles of after-jeais This is, indeed, 
the severest pang that 1 ha\ e experienced since that awful hour of mj ex- 
istence which bht^hted its better portion In like manner will the decline 
of my life be embittered by this last and most painful trial ” 

“ But why lea\e us, dearest uncle,’ said Margaret, “since it causes jou 
pain*^ How could ^ou ever think of leading And the tears started 

to the ejes of the aflcctionate giil • 

“Because, Margaret, I have at la»t awaked from a long dream I 
have not that weight m my family which I had a right to expect Mj 
advice is disregarded, — my personal saciiflces are overlooked, and con- 
siderations of peisoiial comfort and interest are preferred to the peace of 
mind of one who, having lost his oil, has now nought ou which to rest his 
affections However, all this is ovei now , nor will I suffer it, henceforth, 
to unman me thus ” 


Paul could not conceal, as he spoke, a weakness much at variance with 
his usual composuie, which brought fears, if not to his eyes, at least to 
his voice There was an audible sensation of suffocation at his throat, 
but he conquered it, and proceeded 

“ Sob not so, Margaret , I cannot endure the sight of your gnef , my 
heart may be strong against all but that Be comforted, my dear child , 
1 part not m anger, but in sorrow If I* henceforth, remain a stranger 
to everything that passes here — if I meet, without a smile or a greeting, 
those whom I am bound to love, it wull be solely out of motives of pru- 
dence, not from any bitterness of feeling towards any one, and least of 
all towards jou, m\ poor child, who have never offended me ^ 
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‘‘But, dearest uncle,” said Margaret, endeavounng to restrain the 
violence of her emotion, which almost impeded her speech, why should 
prudence require you to avoid those who have a right to seek and chensh 

As to that nght, Margaret,*' said Paul, with a bitter smile, “ it is 
one which your father and mother are very willing to relinquish They 
ha^e acceded, not only without remonstrance, but joyfully, to the pro- 
posal of a final separation which they think wdl free tnem fi^om the many 
and great dai^ers to which the harbouring of a herebc exposes them 
I forgive the egotism that actuates them , it is one of the most natural, 
if not of tjie most honourable, feelings inherent to poor humanity But 
what I cannot forgive, is the wilful blindness with which they rush upon 
misfortunes which they could so easily avoid England affords them at 
once security to life and property, hberty of action and opinion, and a 
home for you, until such a time as the unhappy differences of this poor 
distracted country be settled, and a happier ^y have dawned upon it, 
when they might return in peace ” ^ 

** My father wishes, I know, to take no decided measures, to show 
hunself in all things conformable to government, yet to betray no 
friends , to avoid all share, whatever, in what is gomg forward, and 
gradually to withdraw from affairs and from the circle of unnecessary, 
perhaps dangei'Ous intimacies In short, he hopes to find safety in 
obscurity, and would hurry on nothing, but abide his time ” 

And time will hurry him on, and hurl him to destruction with its 
iron hand ^ I foresee it all you and your wealth will be flung at the 
head of that iile Spaniard ” 

“ Nay, uncle, you wrong my fatbei there He will never sec his 
child wedded to any one but a Fleming He merely considers Chievosa 
as a protector in the hour of need ’ 

“ Thnce blinded, unhappy brother*’ exclaimed Paul, with the energy 
of anger “ Does he not see that his want of decision will cau&c his 
ruin^ Chievosa will soon perceive, if he has not already read, your 
father s designs , and believe me, Margaret, he will well know how to 
bnng on that hour of need, when he alone can save But, my dearest 
child, suffer not your rtasou to be led astray Trust not this ‘Spaniard 
I know nothing against him, and jet I have secret misgivings amount- 
ing to certainty Were he a lair, honest trader, without ambition oi 
foolish pretence, I might esteem him more But remember, my dear 
girl, that mystery more generally conceals evil beneath its ved than 
good, be its folds never so gracefully adjusted ** 

** But, uncle,” said Margaret, “ whom shall I now have to advise, to 
warn, and to protect me against ihis union which, perhaps, after all, 
may soon be urged upon me ^ Oh ^ leave me not when most I need 
you ” ^ 

‘*Alas^ Margaret, 1 repeat it, for jour own sake it must be so I 
am going to face endless dangers , but as my cause is just, so do I em- 
brace it with a clear conscience, and a full determination to abide by it, 
happen what may It must, however, he our especial care to make our 
rupture as public as possible,^ that my deeds may never, in any manner, 
he connected with thi^ £amdy We shall carefully give out that this 
quarrel has been caused by a oifference of religious opmious, which, until 
“owj^your father had not discovered all this has, already, been agreed 
upon between us To-night, when all are plunged m sleep, we shall 
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separate our worldly treasures To-morrow I remove, openly, hence 
After a whole life spent in peace, harmony, and the sweet interchange 
of family affection*!, thus do brothers part * Cruel, cruel Philip * Thou 
hast much to answer for 

“ Are we never to reunite ’ — never to meet again ^ ' said Margaret, 
seizing her uncle’s hand “ say, dear uncle, must I thus, without any 
fault of mine, lose my earliest, m} best friend ^ Can you thus abandon 
your Margaret, the child of your adoption ? 

“ No,” said Paul, much moved, “ no , I \%ill still ^atc^ over you from 
afar , unseen I wjU stiU protect you , though unheard, still endeavour to 
guide you And if my worst fears should be reah&ed, m me you will 
ever find a father, and your mother a fnend ” 

‘‘ But shall I never see you more persisted Margaret, with a look 
of such pleading affection, that even Paul’s stern resolution faded be- 
fore it • 

“ Openly we may not — we cannot, my dear child Bu^ perhaps, we 
may bo able to devise rome secret means by which to correspond But 
hark^ Margaret — tlic evening bells are striking It is the appointed 
signal — 1 am expected elsewheie Farewell, my child, I would take 
leave of you undisturbed and alone, for to you I feel not ashamed to 
confess ray regret^, my weakness May Heaven guard yoUj^ my poor, 
beloved Margaret , and inaj my boding heart deceive me, for it feels as 
if woe, and woe alone, were to be the lot of all ” 

He hastily embraced his niece, and left the apartment 


GODIVA 
% €Do&rntre iWt?»urie 
Bt J E Carfe^teb 

(after TFNNYSON A LONG WAV I) 

I waited one day for the tram at the luicket 
Of that tf on gate by the Policeman guarded^ 

Through tvhii/i you may pass, if you*ve got a day-ticktt 
( Sans which of the privilege, you arc debarred it). 
And there — having nothing else better to do. 

Though the ( oventry spires, all three were in view, 

I shaped the old Legend of that ancient Ci^y— 

In the man ter of 1 enny^on — into a ditty 

There lived in the year of our Lord— but no matter, 

’lis so long ago that the date is forgotten 
And perhaps, after all, this account may read patter 
Divested of all that is musty and rotten , 

A Baron — a regular bluff, feudal Baron, 

An old Lnglish gentleman, finer than Farren , 

A much finer Baron, too, than they who *arter. 

The Chart sts of those da}s inad% John sign the Charter , 
In fact, such a one as wc never now hit on. 

Except in the works of Sir £ Bulwer L}i:toD 
Leofric the Bold, Earl of Mercic, his name. 

Who, when William **the conquering hero” here came, 
Because be would not pay the Monarch his rent, 

Was the first man from court ^er to Coventry sent 
i2 
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Now, the Earl had a wife — clever youthful, and fair 
W itli a biiglit pair of eyes, and a good head of hair , 

At least if the likeness they put in the print 
Of the famous procession, may givt us a hint. 

She was handsome enough — if a man so may speak. 

For Venus herself— in the poses plastiques , 

And so fond was she of the people about her. 

That, as history goes, they could not do without her , 

Such a planning, determined, good, artful contriver, 

MTas nc er seen before as the Ladye Godiva 
But h jfrd was the heart of Leofric the Bold 
r|;ie people he rated in fact thetf were tolTd, 

With all the sang-frotd that the VVhigs of our day 
Make the unwilling people the Income Tax pay. 

That he must have the tin, and could not do without it, 

And advised them to make no moie bother about it 

So the people of Coventry, dcemSng that no man 
Would turn a deaf car to the voice of a woman. 

Petitioned the Countess to speak to the churl, 

And get the blind side of the toll taking Earl 
But 1 eofric, as deaf as, in fable the adder, 

Said, ‘finuncts were bad, and bed not have them badder 
In vain urged the lady the stout Lari in vain. 

He put ftff the que<ition igain and again , 

But she stuck to her text, and to him so completely. 

That he thought of a plan that would trick her as neatly, 

By vowing toll-free if the town must be made, he 
Would have her ride through it, as should ride, no lady 
Now I need not describe — and tis not my intention, 

1 he little arrangements she made, here to mention 
Because, if the short sighted Coventry people 
Would not see the lady from house, wall, or steeple, — 
There was nothing in what she did that div improper. 

For if none were about, where was he who could stop her ? 
Perchance in her kuny her husband to hustle. 

That history s wiozig and she n^de in a bustle 
However, she did i ide — that cannot be doubted, 

And the man who’d deny it deserves to be scouted 
Besides, there w?ls one — but he paid for his peeping — 

Who witnessed the fact. 

But was caught in the act 
Of peeping and prying 
When he should have been lying 
Like the rest of the citizens, snoring and sleeping 
A tailor, good lack • — but the history’s plain — 

What he did see he never could look at again, 

For a reason— the same that would hurt vours or my sight — 
lie was so much surprised that he quite lost his eye-sight 1 
So the old Ea^l relented, 

Consented — repented 

And henceforth that famous equestrian rider 
His Countess, had nothing she asked for denied her 
And the citizens still 
Keep the^ cash m the till, 

For these were the words the Earl put in his will — 

“ 5. Xurfefte, for lobe of tb«, 
mot make CDobentre toUfre ” 

And this is the whole of the singular his-toric 
Of that piece of tom-fooleric, and Coventre mjstene 
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ABIOGBAFHY 

Chapter VIII 

The moMiing appointed for my sister s marriage was come, and she was 
wedded to the Count Orazio Pallavicini, for so it wasjto be At the com- 
pletion of the ceremony, they were met at the church-d<K)rs by a stately 
procession on horseback, destined to escort them to the palace, and thence, 
after breakfast, to San Miniato Gate, on thtir way to Aula C&stle The 
pages, 111 nch costume, rode two and two in front, succeeded by grooms, 
attired in white and purple livenes They were all mounted on the most 
beautiful coursers, caparisoned with white and purple cloth, and decked 
out extravagantly with embossed silver These, at a foot-pace, tramped 
proudly on, the noble animals now cui vetting in obedience to their nder, 
now tossing their fine heads in self commendatior, or snorting with 
^startling energy , while the rider himself, not insensible to his personal 
ments, sat erett in Ins scat, oi m a lounging attitude, according to his 
humoui, or the attention bestowed on him by the crowd Next followed 
a band of musicians, the clangor of whose trumpets was incessant , and 
after them, at some distance, the fnends of either house, making alto- 
gether a long and, indeed, a splendid cavalcade The latter party were 
variously adorned, but chufly in fine satin surtouts, of the most brilliant 
loloui, with slashed sleeves hose of golden cloth, finished with tnm- 
mings of siher tissue, and huts of scailet silk, in which was inserted a 
white plume, giving a gay and noble air to the wearer Then came, 
smiling and gay, the bridal equipage, with its pale faces and agitated 
looks , by the side of it, othei grooms, m blue satin doublets, slashed, and 
bieeves of white, hose to (orrespond, and plain red bonnets Behind the 
bride and biidegroom drove the Lad\ Tnvulzio and myself The pro- 
cession was lengthened by other domestics, tenants, ind tradesfolk, then 
gradually lost in the mob Such was the oider in which we proceeded 
from the Church of Santo Sjniito to the 4 ula»Pilacc, and thence, aftei 
the lapse of two liouis sjicnt in feasting and rneniment, to the city gate, 
within which theie was a general halt while the count and liis loiely 
bride, attended by two grooms on horseback, went rapidly on 

Intermixed with these foimal proceedings there was much to amuse 
One bufiboii, m particulai, I noticed, who kept the spectators in a roar 
\t one moment he was bowing to some fair maid in the street, with all 
the airs and graces of the com t , at another, kissing his hand heartily to 
a damsel at the window above him, who waved a flag over the bridal 
carriage He would then seize the •arm of a crone, and place it within 
his own, with proposals of marriage and solemn gnmaces, which, met by 
active resistance on her side, not unaccompanied by blushes and uncouth 
laughter, gave abundant delight to the spectators, in the midst of which 
the antique dame merrily bustled off, to the mock regret of the gallant 

Two men stood outside the gate, m* charge of horses Against the 
girth of one leaned Piombmo, pensivelv Mezzofonte held the other two 
by their bndle 1 leapt on m^ saddle, and was*imitated in silence by my 
(omponion and my attendant We proceeded slowly through the out- 
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skirt, and struck into the countiy by a cross-road In due time we 
reached the spot where the deed was done There we mournfully 
paused Now in the neig^hbourhood of the low hills across the desert, we 
h^ted ag‘ain, and this time dismounting, gave our horses in charge to 
Mezzofonte, who found shelter from observation there while Piombino 
and I went on We scrambled for a long time from rock to rock, 
exchanging not a word, the one guiding the other, our spirits oozing from 
us through fatigue and pain as the sharp stones cut us, but ever re- 
plenished from within by the growth of vengeance Our cause was 
righteous Th« innocent and weak had been struck down by the 
mighty , it was ours to trace the drippings of the murderer s weapon to 
the infernalMen * And it should be done, and the assassin be dragged 
into the light* His homd secret should be wrenched from his breast* 
Though his present lot were bliss — though in his triumph he might have 
taken to his foul embrace the fairest of women, and, holding fast liis 
pnze, have resolved to defy the justice ol* the world — there was one who 
would track Iws steps to the remotest lands, who would hold up the tragic 
mask before his eyes at every eneountir Henceforth should he be 
hunted to the death — justice a tenor to him all round, and conscience 
the whisperer of retribution within him 

“ Are you sure of your way * 1 said 

“ Perfectly, ' replied Piombino 

“ You are armed 

“ I am ” 

“ Is the cavern now far off? 

“There it is*” said Piombmo, ui a significant whisper, stopping 
suddenly, and pointing 

We had reached the base of a rocky eminence, whose proportions 
wakened ideas of things the most unsightly, and such as are not often 
startled from the sleep wluch petnfies the firstlings of creation The way 
was across a flood, by the discord of whose waters the air around was 
unsilenced The fabled monsters of old, or more dire deformities of fresh- 
sprung soul, might there hai e found birth, as in a congenial region, for 
every rock appeared shattered by strong and unskilled intelligences, uu- 
earthH masons, who themselves might have been reared and apprenticed 
in the abortive womb of hell Fragments, whose harsh surfaces betrayed 
their remote correspondence with natuie, paved the ground, and maddened 
the stream, which, as an instinct-impellcd messenger on its allotted way, 
crept by apace like a land-serpent swift of fin, its coils glisteniug afar, its 
neck on the crags , and these it no sooner touched than, as if decapitated, 
its carcase fell over in foam There cavern lay within cavern, and I 
entered, as if about to trace within the centre of the earth the architectural 
labours of Gothic time Tliere was the deep arched roof, the unshapely 
column, and its chaotic decorations At the apertuie of a second gallery 
stood a figure bearing a torch, whose light illumined new archways which 
dwindled into obscurity as the flame shed around it a red, infernal glare 
In the person of the torchbearer I at once recognised Thanatos, but he 
soon disappeared among the shades Now, prompted by fierce curiosity, 
I pursued the straggling rays which accompanied his track, and watched 
him through passages which seemed to increase in grandeur as wo 
advanced. At times he r&ised his flanng wand, and turned to gaze back 
through the darkness^my steps, which gamed on him, perhaps audible at 
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times, and not synchronism^^ ^ith his, nor remote enough to be their echo 
Never had I dreamed of beholding a haunt like this unearthly sanctuary, 
and I gloried in the chance which had drawn me thither IJnseen I saw 
the wonders of the place, and shuddered for a moment as one about to l)p 
immured in the monastic gloom of another world, whose cloisters are paced 
m imperfect penitence, and in the aisles of whose deserted cathedrals souls 
wander without prayer 

Thanatos <paused to lean down and examine the ground with his torch , 
the flame fell for an instant upon his countenance, \\ hep he with the light 
vanished As he stooped, I saw the guilty purpose on Ins illuminated 
face, but much in(^ietude besides , the undisguised emotion of a scheming 
heart, and the look of the peaceless Somewhat touched with ftimmisera- 
tion at a sight so human and forlorn, I yet quickened my steps , and I 
reached the spot at whicli he had descended just as tho door closed upon 
his head A partition between the confines of two worlds, whose charac- 
ters, however, approximated closelj it cither bounda^^ , seemed to part us 
Ere long I heard his voice with prolonged echoes bellow under my feet, 
and the noise, like underground thunder, m ide me sensible of s) mpathy 
here with the doings of the bad below , of a feeling which, like the tog of 
evening, tends downwards, grovelling for mere excitement’s sake towards 
the springs of unholiness, and habitations of the unloved of heaven His 
voice, so bland in mj presence, was now the halloo of the bandit, and found 
a response in the distant and hollow deep With my ear resting on the 
door, I remained a long time at the place Aft*»r a lapse, two voices were 
audible, and reached my ear like whisperings through a tube Soon they 
were louder, and began to ascend, accompanied by the scraping of feet and 
creaKing of a ladder I arose, and feeling about for Piombino, who shook 
violently, letired with him to the wall, ind drew him with me into an 
ample fissure m the rock, not unobserved by me when the light was 
present The trap- door opened sooner than I had expected, and seemed 
tu rest on a dense vapoui of light, when two figures issued with alacrity, 
each holding a torch I saw both as thej passed — ^knew both — and, for 
the first time, learned to whom I had been indebted for the sen ices of 
Thanatos, and with whom he wab m secret alliance 

Before the two robbers were out of sight, I dismissed Piombino with 
an injunction to return to Mezzofonte, and with him and the horses to 
await my return at the road side inn Thus far, then, success had 
attended on our hazardous expedition Alone, and heedless, I was led to 
seize the ring, and r use the door Below me was a cavern in w hich a 
torch burned, but all was still in its atmosphere of enme Ihe ladder 
was at my foot, and 1 was led to step on it Its contact as it vibrated 
under my weight charmed me on irresistibly , to retire was impossible, 
and 1 gave way to the unbounded temptation As I descended I tried to 
count the steps, but the giddy journey bewildered me seized with a sort 
of fierce delight, T had difficulty m concentrating my faculties sufficiently 
for self-preservation I grasp^ the perilous steps , my hair bnstled , I 
was almost impelled to give utterance to a jell, that my soul might flood 
with its sympathies an unseen world My descent completed, 1 stood and 
looked around The cave was circular,* covered with a Persian caiqiet, 
and bestrewn with the implements of the felon’s art Pikes, fire-arnm, 
swords, and stilettos formed a not inelegant grdup Some of them were 
stained with blood which had gushed from human breasts to become rust, 
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the sole memento of a hapless doom, while the victim cast upon the bony 
1 elics of brute mortality in an adjoining cavern, whose races had perished 
in peace, was left among them to moulder in unchristian burial Powder 
b^i^ls served as seats, and were covered over with the skins of goats 
Flasks of wine foi med a merry group, and reflected a purple beam on 
similar vessels brimming with oil of the olive Corn was seen also, ind 
on its heap were piled clusiters of grapes, together with figs and other 
fi lilts Besides, there were numerous dresses, caskets, and other articles 
ot refinement streyn carelessly across open trunks, or littered ovei the 
carpet, whereupon I judged that the robbers held tlieir goods in 
common * 

This ch^lmber, dreary, yet inviting, had open communication with 
others, all more or less in use, if the presence of implements weie to be 
the test I seized the torch, and entered the first don , the remote end 
of it had rarely been explored but wild beasts, which m foimer times 
had probably known every entrance to tins scene of horrors There lay 
the bones of 4'eptiles, whose race, from the starting point to the furthei- 
most goal, was extinct , these were mingled with the elephantine tusk, 
the antlers of the once swift stag, the ribs and bonj columns of the bear , 
and, cradled within all, was observable the deeply socketed emblem of 
mankind The skeleton of the almost traditionary lirard, which, without 
quitting the waters bank, is said to have snapped with its might} jaws 
the higher branches of the palm and tops of the arborescent tern, had 
there been deposited b} nvers now dispersed, and with no longer a bed 
to flow over These creatures had been destroyed for ages , life had 
changed its forms , the instincts had been replaced by virtues, and suc- 
ceeded by humanity itself, and this, through endless vicissitudes, had 
triumphed over every adversity, and risen to that Chribtian elevation 
which brings the soul into conjunction with the Creator But these 
graves, though buiicd m long silence, had at last been only disturbed by 
the robber s mirth and malediction Evil had there taken refuge from 
the pursuit of good , the crucifix h id not been planted within that rock, 
the voice of praise had not reached the Creator from tiiose caveins of 
death and desolation but the reiterated curse of man had swept the 
loof and walls, and had- at last paused unliarslily on the car of the 
Areh-destrojer 

Still aided by mv torch I went on through this vast cemeterj, vNhich 
tiius lecorded, in tokens not hard to decipher, the self-burial of the loids 
who ruled an elder cieation After wandering for some time, I espiul a 
gleam of day Ihe sight was agieeable, and I hastened forward to 
ixplore its souice It came from a mouth of these caverns it the oppo- 
site side of the mountain, whose interior I thus h id traversed 

biom this aperture I looked with lapture upon another flood, which 
splashed the ledge at winch I stood, and the noise of whose rushing 
smews refreshed my gloomy thoughts, and invited me again into scenes 
of day I escaped with much difficulty from the gorge to the hill side 
at the left, whence I gazed on a mountain at the opposite side, clothed 
scantily with native pine The distant view was wild , and a deep, un- 
cultivated valley lay beneath it, devoted by nature to the conveyance of 
many waters from the wilderness to fields and vinejards afar How 
little do we see of our native land, when we visit not its lonely seats ^ 

I resohed, after bnef consideration, to re enter the robbers* home, 
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and endeavour to clear up, by some device or other, the mystery of 
Moro’s fate Ere I had time to turn round, however, my attention was 
u rested On the distant side of the valley I saw a gallant troop of 
horsemen winding its way down the mountain towaids the turbid nve’’ 
at its base One of the part} plunged into the watei and was soon, 
uith his horse, afloat on its rapid stream The others followed, and I 
saw nearly a dozen horsemen crossing, and at the same time descending 
with the flood It now appeared, th it they had chosen a point at which 
to embark their fates on the water somewhat lower dpwn than they de- 
signed to land fo^ on gaming the shore, they plunged fhto the tnbu- 
tary river close at* hand, which fell from their own caverns,^ galloped 
upwards through its foam, dashing spra} and rocks behind them, as, 
like sea-centaurs, they mounted through the hissing cataract 

Chapter IX 

Before I could retrace my steps to the gorge, the cavalcade had 
vanished, and the torrent once more roared undisturbed My torch had 
not expiied, it would light me again through the catacombs I re- 
entered their labyrinth, and reg'iiiied the ciicular hall On my way 
thither m} attention was ai rested by the neighing of a horse, and 
by voices from within unseen recesses, but I saw nothing, a*id hast- 
ened on 

My loot now instinctively touched the ladder, not with a view to 
ascend, rny detennin ition being to subject mjscll to doubtful hospitality 
— perhaps to the nsk ot death— rather thm not accomplish my object 
But, as if to fix ni} fate at a moment when I might have wavered, a 
hoarse voice exploded above tn\ head, aud was msweied by another from 
the recesses where the horses had been «!tal)kd It was a signal indica- 
te e of flesh aniials at the upper entrance, and the response was to the 
effect that all was right In an instant I was startled by a heavy body 
dropping at my feet , it was a fine kid The cieatnre breathed but once 
after reaching the ground of the abjss into which it was flung During 
its expiring gasp a host of fowl came fluttering from iboK, and dropped 
from fright and exhaustion I now looked up agpain towards the summit 
of the ladder, aiound whuh, and agiuiis»t the upper walls, 1 saw several 
pheasant'?, while human figures descended the steps I paced the floor, 
and was shoitly accosted by meji in the dress of peasantry I returned 
the salute with civil indilfereiK e, and puisued my walk to aud fio 
“ Where is the captnm^ I inquired 

The party turned to me with some suipuse, and asked who had 
broutrht me there, if not the captain himself An expressive whistle 
brought others of the band to share in the counseK ot those present, and 
1 was shortly suriounded * 

The second detachment belonged to the troop, and showed much sur- 
prise at the presence of a stranger 

‘‘ Who left you liere^” asked one after another 

“Do not trouble youiself concerning me or my affiirs All I require 
IS to shake hands with your captain,’ replied I, with cold politeness 
Shortly a whisper ran from man to man, and a respectful demeanour 
towards me becauic observable m all At lengtK one of the company ap- 
proached me with a profound obeisance, and said, 
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“ If 1 mistake not, it is our happiness to owe the honour of this visit to 
the great Prince of Valanidi, the i^end and lasting ally of our brave cap- 
tain Scoroncoiicolo — no doubt introduced by the chief himself, whose 
i^etUm wo expect, or by his permission ” 

To this address I returned a smile, but still paced the chamber with 
reserve The speaker, as if his respect for me was heightened at my 
coolness, flung a tigers skin o>cr an empty barrel, and offered me the 
seat thus prepared 

I was not slow ^o recognise the faces whose first introduction to me 
had been at the Villa Brancaloone Observing my disinclination to con- 
verse, some began to talk of the day s sport, and to tfoast of its success, 
while thosb not engaged in it only carelesJy eyed the game A good 
hour passed slowl) away befoic the captain made Ins entr) He came by 
the labyrinths through which I had last penetrated the cive When he 
saw me, his astonishment was certainly great, but he welcomed me, and 
addressed me by name An uneasy expression lingered in his eye for a 
time He soon controlled it, however, and, in the presence of his com- 
pany, saluted me as his noble guest His reflections, no doubt, as well as 
miue, were about Thaiiatos, whom I had seen with him above , but, 
unconscious of ray discovery, he soon made himself easy 1 thus took 
his thoughts in at my eye, w ithout letting out my^ own reflections 

“We must haye a feast to day, m the name of our guest,” said Sco- 
ronconcolo “ Let the banquet be at once prepared ” 

In an instant the floor was cleared One dragged away the kid, 
another drove the fowls liefore him, a third levelled his gmi at the 
pheasants as they roosted above A fire had begun to bla^e in the next 
recesses, log after log was added, and the burning pile communicated a 
lurid glare to the scene I now felt safe for the present, but from the 
first had scarcely entertained an idea of danger Convinced that Sco- 
ronconcolo must question me about my introduction into his tetreat, I did 
not prepare a reply Such, to one fertile m resources like myself, was 
ever ready In the society of these men I knew no fear To gratify my 
curiosity concerning their habits and way of thinking was an excitement , 
and a remote sympathy with their manner of life made me feel at home 
m their presence But I liad little leisure to think of myself The fierce 
blaze, the fiaying and roasting of the kid, the plucking of game and 
poultry, all witliin my view — lastly, the elaborate toilet of the robbers, 
converting them, one after the other, from butcher, cook, and peasant, 
into seeming princes, the whole attended with much grimace and 
strutting, as if unconscious of being watched — diverted, nay, charmed me 
In duo time the feast was set out on a floor spread over with finest 
damask, and covered with a profusion of glass, porcelain, gold, and 
silver Tuscan lamps lighted up the repast, and torches glared at a dis- 
tance The viands were smoking hot, the wine was as bright as the eyes 
of the party, and the goblets deep as the heart of the quaffing robber 
Scoroiiconcolo presented his band to me in ceremonious form, announcmg 
each by a name of the twelve disciples, but there were only eleven, and 
the name of Judas was unheard A little startled at the sacnlege, my 
thoughts cautiously passed to *Thanatos as the missing one and the 
traitor, while towards Scoroneoncolo I assumed an air of apparent satis- 
faction, It was not unusual, I learned, for bands to unite in the same 
number as that of the Saviour and Twelve 
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The robbers, like the chief himself, were arrayed in Asiatic costume. 
Like Arabs, we seated ourselves on the ground After my nde and long 
wanderings among rocks and mountains, I was not ravenous merely, but 
insatiate, for I had refused to break the fast at the mamage feast I tore 
the dthcious flesh from the kid*s ribs, and helped heartily to despatch the 
game We poured the Lagrime, the Chianti, the Monte- Pulciano in 
streams which spaikled as they fell, and foamed lightly, and pledged each 
other s health with touching glasses I sat at the right hand of bcoron- 
concolo , on his left was one whose breast was covered tli decorations, 
and I saw that many wore orders * 

“ Some of our cAnpanions,’ I remarked to the chieftain, with an 
air of pleasantry, “appear to have been favourites at court in their 
day What orders are these ^ I ask for information, beinsr myself no 
courtier ’ 

“ 1 he most common amongst us,*^ said Scoronconcolo, “ is the order of 
Santo Spiiito, which you must allow is appropriate to our calling 

We exchanged smiles • 

“ J am more m earnest than you may suppose m that remark,* pursued 
he, with some emphasis , “ merit, e\en under ground, finds its level m the 
long run His Holiness, the chief agent of Heaven, is said to be infallible , and 
1 admit he is so, indirectly, in many of hia acts Let me explain Himself a 
bad example to man m everv way (but I need not enumerate«to you « great 
man's ordinar) crimes), he weirb the lov ely robe of the righteous, and the 
result is marvellous * He appoints men like himself to the highest offices 
of state, makes them cardinal-pimces and pnnce-bishops these, clothed 
in a robe of the same cut, m a moment become pastors Now behold how 
this lobe of nghteousness itself, and not the man whose skm it covers, 
conduces to the needful miracle of ju tice Some monsignor, let us sup- 
pose, sets out on a mission from the Hoi} City , he travels unknown (to 
hip Makci as well as to the world), and is delivered b} the chances of 
fortune into our hands — the unclean hands of Scoronconcolo and his com- 
pel is ^ Wo know his face again , it is he whom we have heard in the 
churches, saying, ‘ Wickedness never prospers, and pride shall have a 
fall Well, he passes us on the highway, but he does not remember the 
scattered of his flock — the lost sheep of his burnt-*ip pastures Still we 
salute him, iiid he takes it not amiss , but there he would that it should 
end, lor we bleat not, but point to our mountains and a^k him m And 
now he feels as he iiev er before felt it is not hell that he contemplates, 
for his active faith recoils from mat result, and faces diath itself He 
has no colour, his eye lacks courage, }et he smiles At this stage his soul 
undergoes a change, and feels almost as if driven by the invisible soul- 
hunter into a blind alley He then rallies his thoughts , under the same 
pale smile he grows conscious tliat if he could but escape he should be 
great again, greater than ever, perhaps for the first time thankful But 
he who feels the iron grasp of power upon his arm cannot for long enjoy 
a dream of safety , he rather feels with his foe that the chances of escape 
are few^ Has he a levene of heaven do \ou suppose when his knife is 
at the throat of a fatted sheep, or hxs hands are laised to bless the flock 
from which be picked it ^ Yet bethinking himself, and fading in other 
expedients, such is the force of habit, he offers us his blessing ^ He says 
we would not injure him — a holy man he knows Ve would do so gladly, 
nay, with joculaiity, as boys would turn «i toad over A holy man * — w 
rob^ certainly, stands little chance of b^ng rent m the fray, whatevei Ins 
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skin may suffer , he leaves that nghteous garb at home, — ^it would have 
betrayed him b) its loose and graceless folds Poor devil * he is not worse 
than the rest of us Then why do I go on railing at him thus ^ Because he 
has not jet offered us his money His diplomatic instinct suggests that 
he may yet find rescue, gold and all * But his hope is as unpractised as 
his faith He begins, however, by the promise of a heavy ransom , the 
jiromise only, for he denies that he has treasure, and he would gladly 
lulfil it by loading us with chains ^ And now, at a given signal, to recal 
him to his unsophisticated senses, to teach him that he i& not negotiating 
with kings o\ ministers, a blow is struck , and behold a total revolution * 
He who denied his treasure, as Peter once did his Master, feels suddenly 
as if he had heard the cock crow — as if the real devil had got on the dung- 
hill to brag * He docs not wait for the triple warning, repents himself 
it once, and weeps gold and jewels ' Thus are we made to do the work of 
justice, though not as accredited agents , and thus through the holy Pope 
descend to us these outward tokens of grace which we wear near our hearts 
Such, -then, is the history of the order of Santo Spirito which many 
of you wear ^ ’ said I 

“ It IS,” replied Scoronconcolo 

“ You have found it, among other riches, m the jewel-box of some 
prelate 
“ Ye? ” 

“ But whence so many ^ 

“ We carry on a large trade in the way of prelates ” 

A trade in prelates 
“ Yes, a transport trade ” 

“ Explain ” 

“ Wc take contracts for the removal of ecclesiastical dignitaries from 
their sees For example a joung aspirant to mitral honours has the 
reversion of a bisliopnc promised him , and what he earnestly desires is 
that the incumbent may die a natural death, than which nothing is less 
likely to come about 

“ He mubt abide his turn with patience ” 

“His relatives in power think otherwise T)o jou siippo«?c that a 
Sahiati would allow a-'iephew of his to wait^ Time is too precious, and 
a new order of things may accrue ’ 

“ You, then, are employed to do the foul plaj Is death the penaHj 
of blocking up anothci s path^ ’ 

“ No other means has been found out of gaining the end desired ” 

“ Then j on do not object to exercise your w capons for hire ^ 

“We do not seek the work, but are obliged to undertake it at the 
instance of great people, or we should be hunted down not permitted 
to enjoy our ordinarj trade in peace We prefer the highwaj, and never 
take life unless we are threatened 

I had heard enough of this, and had learned — what I suspected — that 
they did their work for hue — a source of reflection for my leisure To 
turn the subject into a fiesh diiection, 1 then remarked, 

“You confer the orders thus gotten on the most enterprising of jour 

“ The bravest stand first on the list for distinction, and next to them 
the most subtle SucR honours revive a pleasant recollection of past 
dangers, especially on an occasion like this ” 

As he spoke, he filled his glass ^and drank, whde he conferred looks of 
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approval on all, and delight at his grateful allusion to former services was 
depicted vanously on each face In the midst of exhilaration there was 
an expression of dreadful earnestness in these men’s aspect — a reality of 
cnrne which could wear no mask, a foul alliance between habit and 
nature Their laugh even was not innocent, nor was it joyous, but rang 
like a cracked bell No vestige of their childhood remained m their 
hearts , no traces of human love The robe of unrighteousness covered all 
that was ever^ood within them Not that they put it on for an occa- 
sion, it was a vestment that they wore alway<i, and npver changed, so 
thej did not feel its^weight on their souls * 

Chapteb X 

To the repast succeeded songs, interspersed with deep draughts of wine, 
and, at intervals, with roars of laughter Play followed, and its shifting 
events of loss and gam were announced by rounds of blasphemy, that ar- 
td*ery of the self-exploding soul One of the party having lelieved his 
purse of its contents, remained in some measure happy, though sad, and, 
seizing a lute, sang, m plaintive air, the faitlilessness of w oman Mean- 
while the one who rattled the dice was surrounded by piles of gold, and 
found no lack of customers willing to acquire nehes without toil, or to 
purchase excitement at the risk of their precarious gains • Other* played 
at niora, ind — such is habit — pursued the game witli honesty as well as 
characteristic ardoiii And while these pastimes proceeded, some, in 
truly Asiatic ease, presced the intoxicating and fragrant weed of the New 
Woild into the richly caived bowl, and, as from a small bright furnace, 
breathed through amber-mounted tubes a soothing vapour, the culling 
form of which they watched as it rose, until, mingled with the ideal, it 
was gone As the hour grew late, they talked less freely, and then 
oi ^y of their personal courage, ana made no reply to each other, except 
by looks, at these allusions to tlieir own deeds 

During the whole time I continued to converse with the chief on his 
impul«:c& and creed, and thought him, while he flattered and excused 
himself, a better lieio, as times went, than many who had giasped a 
kingdom But lie held only a command in the •least reputable war of 
plundei against his kind — one which, equally rapacious with that levied 
on the subject by the state, had not the credit even of 1 iwful authority to 
give it support The love of life is strong In him I saw that life 
exposed almost daily in the acquisition of its bread, but with such a bold- 
ness as to secure him every luxury of existence There is no greater man 
than he who faces death unawed, incited, not by fame, but by confldence 
11 his 8^1'ength ind piowcss But his greatness ends with this world, he 
dies like the lion, a spectacle to be beheld admiringly I liked the 
brigand’s com age, for experience had? hitherto taught me nothing that 
resembled it When opposed to danger myself, my heart would sicken, 
though my soul was cool and firm, consiiou« that it earned with it to the 
conflict those iinmoital qualities which never fail, the very sight of penl 
fitnking at the root of lofty emotions, which wake up as out of deep 
hybernation, and effectually antagonise fBar Thus lived this chief m 
caverns, beloved by the daring, a respectable foe to those who as often 
used him as they offeicd rewards for his head ^This genuine bravo was 
endowed writh such philosophy as best suited his condition, of a kind 
tending to harmonise, not dispel, the ^^ivage romance of his being ^ He 
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saw in his dreary haunts a suitable abode for one inrhose habits were pre- 
datory , he contemplated, in the rude country about him, a source of 
prosperity to happier valleys, as, in his own destructive nature, a safeguard 
to the liberties of happier men “For the dogger,” said he, playfully, 
<'mu 6 t sometimes take the soundings of a despot’s heart and when a 
cowardly people are afraid to embark on the desperate enterpnse, how 
priceless is the assistance lent them by men like us, who have no dread to 
restrain their hand, and no remorse to haunt their souls* We are paid 
like the executioner, and, actuated by no revengeful motive, take no 
thought , our duty is mechanical, and our conscience, therefore, if wc have 
any, secure from harm The assassination of Giuliano de’ Medici was a 
step not uncalled for, and Galeazzo merited his end And deem you that 
the regal instinct will not as often need the same sort of repression here- 
after'' Be not surprised if one day )ou hear that Scoionconcolo has 
stuck a king ” ^ 

I drank with these outlaws through the night with a view to gain their 
confidence, and found pleasure in their society I conversed with all by 
turns, and from each learned something new of degraded nature Thej 
were not a base-born herd , they grovelled not, except in sin, but were 
men in whose veuis was the blood of the Colonna, the Dona, and other 
histone names And with all their deeply-rooted Mce they had one 
nohlencsb — ^thej were prouder of themselves than of ancestors , possessed 
of the instinct of all energetic minds in deeming that olden dynasties are 
surpassed by new And tiue was it that all antiquity is for ever extm- 
gpiished , true as that were the races amid whose awful bones we then 
revelled And mightiest is the present for the new age is the master of 
the old , it absorbs its elements, walks over its remains Yes, antiquity, 
while it continues to possess a place with the thinker which excludes all 
else, 18 irrestorably gone, its dial-plate lost, and its spoils like the speech- 
less inmates of sepulchres wherein history sleeps Be they excavated and 
exposed to-day, they are not disentombed , the huge stone of the past is 
not to be thus rolled away There are they still , nothing here resem- 
bles their inimitable charm, whether known in crumbling walls, in the 
wrecks of sculpture, and the fables of descent, or felt in the chorus, still 
pouring down upon usi^from remotest ether like the memory of voices not 
heard, or seen in the many-columned atmosphere whose aspect, hkc 
something heavenly, has yet a barrenness of its own which it gives to 
deserts, bidding defiance to the restorer’s art * Its monument stei ped in 
the piet^ of the nameless dead, of whose divine service the flight of 
startled birds augurs no revival ^ But if the light of heroic times can shine 
thus through the graves of art, how brilliant must have been their pre- 
sent ’ Then let us prefer the living to the dead still, and deify each other 
as the ancients deihed themselves 

Among the heaps of gold that the gamesters contended for, 1 saw a 
number of antique coins The heads of the Cm'^ars changed owners 
Augustus was lost and Nero won’ I staked the effigy of Cleopatra against 
them, and with it gained that of kings What of this old collection I 
could not win I bought, and my purse was filled with the money of the 
emperors In the heat of th^ game Scoronconcolo, throwing aside his 
eastern dress, acquainted me that he must absent himself for a time He 
commended me to the*^ civil offices of his men, and, intimating that he 
should return shortl}, ascended the steps of the ladder I deemed the 
moment felicitous for distnbutmig money among the band m order to 
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stimulate conversation about myself, while I feigned sleep Accordingly, 
what gold remained by me I gave among them, and leaning back m 
an attitude of repose, simulated heavy slumber I conjectured, that under 
the excitement of wmc and gold, the discussion would turn on what so 
much concerned me, the recent outrage against Moro and no sooner was 
I heard to breathe deeply than I and my concerns became the topic of 
discussion Had I been able to enter into their most secret thoughts it 
had been impossible for me to have learned more All, all that had hap- 
pened became revealed to me through this device Would that I had not 
heard a syllable — ^that my suspicion had lernaiiud the mere any inquisitor 
which lurks iii tht^ shadow of men’s deeds It was not before 

symptoms of drowsiness grew manifest in the paitj and each was over- 
taken bj sleep on the spot, amidst the scenes of his past revel Mj eyes 
opened upon the group as theirs closed , the lamps stiU glared around, and 
foi an interval prevented my vision from retiring within by a sort of 
magical attraction, though my fiame was not insensible to the somni- 
ferous spell which had seized upon the cavern Seated on "the ground 
against the wall, my left arm resting on an ottoman, I involuntarily 
dropped my coins into my lap, and threw my light hand, from which 
they fell, upon the lult ot my dagger In this calm posture I felt the 
approach ot sleep, but my eyes remained open, as if to watch the 
approach of that spirit calming powei At this juncture, whispers, such 
as might ushei in a dream, were at my car — the busj, earnest chattering 
of fancy, emboldened at being the la«t among the faculties to watch 
As its buatli ran through the labyrinths of my mind’s car, it shaped itself 
from ojolian into articulate murmurs, and flooded the recollections of the 
past The words of Angus respecting the sex of Ippolito were set 
afloat, not in sounds, but m meaning 1 listened, and I attempted m 
vain to move, riveted by the clasp of sleep, when suddenly the noise, 
which still continued, made a rush to an arched aperture in the apart- 
ment There a female figure stood, in a white vestment, her face so 
exactly like Ippohto’s that, the idea once entertained, it was as if, 
vestaliscd, he had come to greet me with healing smile Ilei eyes fell 
upon me with a power of lavishment experienced only in lighto&t slum- 
bers, and soothed my senses mto the glow of low, and an earnest affec- 
tion, such as I had not known before, was speedily ripened I tried to 
speak, to invite the fair one to my side, but my voice slept , I essayed to 
upraise my aims, but the will Wjis dissolved The riveting look, the smile 
its companion, thrill jet within mo as I revert to the vision It was 
Virtue, for one e seen in her true features, whom to have the privilege of 
beholding was to love at sight Now, the tenderness as of a long en- 
co i^’ag^ d passion at once possessed me She raised hei finger and made me 
a sign to follow How unhappy was I to be unable ’ The more 1 strove 
to obey the holy call, the more fixed and entranced I remained My 
mind wliispeied its sentiments of mingled bliss and sorrow, hut only to 
itself a deep flood of tender expression rushed eloquently through me , 
passion breathed a language of its own, and gave an inspired harmony to 
words, such as if known to their hearts, never reached the hooks of the 
prophets ^ If the words of my reverie, liifked as they were then, could he 
lierj*d aloud, they would act as a charm upon the most depraved, no ear 
could resist their magic , they must ca'Ty the soul away from its baser 
occupations into an adoring trance like that which gave them birth, and 
with which their wondrous meaumg c«ased 
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When she saw that I could not enter on her path, her countenance 
changed Her eyes were upraised, her lips parted, not with looks of re- 
proach, but of agony At first this seemed to manifest bodily pam only, 
the hair falling back, the distress of the features like that of a woman 
in labour, an expresaion of transcendent loveliness, that of sufieiing 
magnanimity ^ This semblance of physical throes soon passed into emo- 
tion and became a picture of grief— not that of the eyes only, with their 
blessed outpourings of relief to the pent-up soul, for all ^hc face wept 
bitterly These phanges ad\anciiig, my pity uvas excited and as rapidly 
burned into Sympathy , of all things, associated with the pure and beau- 
tiful, mc;st hard to bear She who was man’s saviSur before the fall, 
mourned that the fallen refused to be redeemed by even her divine 
successor 

The scene had not ended here as if she now saw all my feebleness, she 
suddenly tore her bosom open to display the y et deeper purity of her 
nature Her breast ro^e and fell with a tnie and loving sigh, its beauty 
laid bare tc the inspection of a sinner s eyes ' She next turned her fact 
towards the bngands who slumbered around Then coarse breasts lay 
negligently bared, and a heart seemed to beat through them, now feebly, 
as if resting avvliile, reprieved in sleep , now with writhings, as if woke up , 
the venom-bag replenished during rest, and the sting amicd anew for the 
fresh infiicticn < f self-torment 

As my dream grew thus insupport'ible, it was disturbed by one of tin 
gang whom I saw, with my eyes open, approach and lay his hand on my 
coins I did not wake up fully, but the activity of my volition having re- 
turned m excess, I withdrew my digger from its sheath and transfixed the 
pilferer s hand Ills cry aroused me and all in the ca^ ern, and 1 had the 
opportunity of witnessing the wondrous play of limb and feature, the cool 
determination to kill, in those resolute and unflinching men 1 held the 
offendei fast however, and with the liind winch was free drew foith i 
fire-arm, at least resolved not to be the fiist of the party to die In thu 
state cf defence I set ray cool gaze upon the assailants 

Scoroncoiicolo, unobserved by us in the confusi n, was, most fortunately , 
alieady upon the ladder, from which he leapt between me and his tioops, 
all fell back m suipnse at the suddenness of his return but they still held 
their daggers poised, their eyes glaring, and their moustabhios quivering 
upon their bps The chief stiuek the foremost of them, then snatched 
my dagger from the aggressor s hand and presented it to me, while 
he delivered himself of a lecture to the culprit I laughed heaitily on 
hearing morality preached by such sanguinary lips, much to the wonder- 
ment of the priest bandit and his congregation In token of forgiveness, 
I tendered my hand to all, and begged Scoronconcolo to lead me into the 
air We were shortly together under heaven, the sun had risen, the earth 
exhaled a savoury moisture 

“ Farewell, my old ally,” I said 

“ Before we part,” replied Scoronconcolo, “let me hear how you found 
out my abode m the Volterrana^ ’ 

“ Not now , it IS fit that you return to your mutinous soldiers soon wo 
shall meet again, when you shall know dll ” 

My manner, as I spoke, was decided He hesitated for a moment, but 
said no more, and we pd!tted 
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Chapter V 

THE MIDNIGHT MASS • 

Dolefully sounds the AH Souls boll from the tower of the convent 
church The bell is one of five, and has obtained the name because it 
IS tolled only for those about to pass away from life Now it rings the 
knell of three souls to depart on the morrow Brightly illumiiyjd is the 
fane, within which no taper hath gleamed since tlie ol(f worship ceased, 
showing that preparations are made for the last service The organ, 
dumb so long, breathes a low prelude Sad is it to hear that knell — 
sad to view those glonously-dyed panes — and to think why the one rings 
and the other is lighted up 

Word having gone forth of the midmght mass, all the ejeetedbiethren 
Hock to the abbey Some have toded through miry and scarce passable 
roads Others have come down from the hills, and forded deep streams 
at the hazard of life rather than go round by the far-off bridge, and 
arrive too late Others, who conceive themselves in peril from the 
share they have taken in the late insurrection, quit their secure retreat**, 
and expose themselves to capture It may be a snare laid for them, but 
they run the risk Others, coming from a yet grater distance, beholding 
the illuminated church from afar, and catching the sound of the bell tolling, 
at intervals, hurry on, and reach the gate breathless and well-nigh exhausted 
But no c|ue&tions are askc d All who present themselves in ecclesiastical 
habits are permitted to enter, anil take part m tlie piocession forming in 
the cloistei, or proceed at once to the church, if they prefer it 

DolcfuUy SOI ids the beU Barefooted brethren meet togetiier, sorrow- 
fully salute each other, and form in a long line in the great area of the 
cloisters At their head are six monks bearing tall lighted candles 
After them come the quiristers, and then one cany mg the Host, between 
the mcense bearers Next comes a youth, holding the bell Next are 
placed the dignitaries of the church, the pnor ranking first, and the 
others standing two and two, according to their degrees Near the 
entrance of the refectory, which occnipies the whole south side of the 
quadrangle, stand a band of halberdiers, wliose torches cast a ruddy glare 
on the opposite tower and buttresses of the convent church, revealing 
the statues not yet plucked from their niches, Hhe crosses on the pin- 
narjes, and the gilt image of Saint Gregory de Northbury, still holding 
its place over the porch Another bai^ are stationed near the mouth of 
the vaulted passage under the chapter-house and vestry, whose grey, 
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irr^^ulor walls, pierced by numberless nchl^-omamented wmdows, and 
surmounted by small turrets, form a beautiful boundaiy on tbe nght , 
while a third party are planted on the left, in tbe open space, beneath 
the dormitory, the torchhght flashing niddily upon the hoary pillars and 
groined arches sustaining the vast structure above them 

Dolefully sounds the bell And the ghostly procession thnce tracks the 

four *imbulatones of the cloisters, solemnly chsmting a requiem for the dead 
Dolefully St unds the bell And at its summons all the old retainers 
of the abbot press to the gate, and sue for admittance, but in vain 
Ihe}, theiefore, mount the neighbouring hill commanding the abbey, 
md as the solemn sounds float faintly by, and glimpses are caught of the 
\ihite-robed brethren gliding along the cloisters, and rendered phantom- 
like by the torchlight, the beholders half imagine it must be a company 
of spntes, and that the departed monlft have been permitted for an hour 
to assume their old forms, and revisit their old haunts 

Dolefully sounds the bell And two biers, covered with palls, are 
home slowly towards the church, followed b} a tall monk 

The clock was on the stroke of twelve The procession having 
drav;n up within the court in front of the abbot’s lodging, the pnsoneii» 
were brought forth, and at sight of the abbot the whole of the monks 
fell on their knees A toucliing sight was it to see those reverend men 
prostrate before their ancient supeiior, — he condemned to die, md the} 
dcpiived of their monastic home, — and the officei had not the heart to 
interfere Deeply affected, Paslew advanced to the prior, and raising 
him, aftectionatel} embraced him After this, he addiessed some words of 
comfort to the others, who arose as he enjoined them, and at 'i signal from 
tbe oflicer, the procession set out for tht church, singing the “ Plactho ’ 
The abbot and hib fellow captives brought up the rear, with a guard on 
cither side of them All Souls’ bell tolled dolefully the while 

Meanwhile, an officer entered the great hall, where tbe Earl of Dei by 
was feasting with his retainers, and informed him that the hour appointed 
foi the ceremonial was close at hand The earl arose and went to the 
church, attended by Braddyll and Assheton He entered by the western 
poich, and pioceediiig to uie choir, seated himself in the inagnifloently- 
earved stall formerly used by Paslew, and placed where it stood, a hundred 
years before, by John Eccles, ninth abbot 

Midnight stiuck The great door of the church swung open, and the 
organ pealed forth the prqfundts^^ The aisles wen filled with 
armed men, but a clear space was left for the procession, which presently 
entered iii the same order as before, and moved slowly along the transept 
Those who came first thought it a dream, so strange was to find them- 
selves once again in the old accustomed church The good prior melted 
into tears 

At length the abbot came To him the whole scene appeared like a 
vision The lights streaming from the altar — the incense loading the 
air — the deep diapasons rolling overhead — the well-known faces of the 
brethren — the fanuhar aspect pf the sacred edifice — all these filled him 
with emotions too painful almost for endurance It was the last tune he 
should visit this holy place — ^the last time he should hear those solemn 
sounds — the last tune he should behold those familiar objects — ay, tbe 
last ' Death could have no panj^ hke this ^ And with heart well-nigk 
bui sting, and limbs scarcely serving their office, he tottered on 
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Another tnal awaited him, and one for which he was wholly unpre- 
pared As he drew near the chancel, he looked down an opening* on the 
nght, which seemed purposely preserved by the guard Why were those 
tapers buraing m the side chapel^ What was within it^ Ht looked 
again, and beheld two uncovered biers On one lay the body of a 
\iomaii He started In the beautiful, but fierce, features of the dead 
he beheld the witch, Bess Demdike She was gone to her account before 
him The malediction he had pronounced upon her ehdd had killed her 
Appalled, he turned to the other bitr, and recognised Cuthbert Ash- 
bead He shuddered, but comforted himself that he was at leastfguiltless 
of his death , though he had a strange feehiig that the poor forester had 
in some way penshed for him 

But his attention was di\ertcd towards a tall monk in the Cistertian 
habit, •standing between the bodies, with the cowl diawn o\er his face 
As Baslew gazed at him, the monk slowly raised his hood, and partially 
disclosed feature s that smote the abbot as if ho had beheld a spectre 
Could it be ^ Could fancy cheat him thua ^ lie looked again The 
monk was still standing there, but the cowl had drOjipoJ over his face 
Stnving to shake oft the horror that possessed him, the abbot staggered 
forward, and i caching the presbytery, sank upon his 1 nees 

The ceremonial then commenced The solemn lequiein was* sung by 
the ehoir , and three y et living heard the Iiy mn for the repose of their 
souls Always deeply iinpressivt, the service was unusually so on this 
sad occasion, and the melodious voices of the singers never sounded so 
mournfully sweet as then — ^the demeanoiii of the prior never seemed so 
dignified, nor his iccents so touching and sob mu 1 he sternest hearts 
weie softened 

But the abbot found it impossible to fix lus attention on the seivicc 
Ihe lights at the altar burnt dimly lu Ins eyes — the loud antiphon and 
the supplicatory prayer fell upon i listless ear llis whole life was 
passing m review before him He saw himself is ht was when he first 
professed his faith, and felt the zeal and holy aspirations that filled him 
then \ear!» flew b} at a glance, and he found Jiiniself sub-dcaeou, the 
sub deacon bccarat deacon , aud the deacon, sub prior, and the end of his 
ambition seenicd plain befoic him But he had a rival, his fears told 
him a supenor in zeal and It aniing one who, though many > ears younger 
than he, had risen so rapidly iiufavour with the ccelcsiastu al authoiities, 
that he threatened to outstrip him, even now, when the goal was full lu 
view The darkest passage of his life approached a crime which should 
cast a deep shadow over the whole of lus bnlhant after-career He would 
have shunned its contemplation, if he could In vain It stood out 
more palpably than all the rest His rival was no longer m his path 
How he was removed the abbot did ifot dare to think But he was gone 
for ever, unless the tall monk were he ^ 

Unable to endure this terrible retrospect, Paslew strove to bend his 
thoughts on other thmgs The choir was singing the Dies Ircc,^ and 
their voices thundered forth — 

• 

Bex tremendae majestatis 
Qui salvandos salvas $^atis, 

Salva me fons pictatis ' * 

ham would the abbot have closed his ears, and hoping to stifte the 
remorseful pangs that seized upon lAs very vitals with the sharpifess of 
seipents teeth, he strove to dwell upon the frequent and severe acts of 
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penance he had performed. But he now found that his penitence had 
never been smcere and efficacious This one damnmg sm obscured all 
his good actions , and he felt if he died unconfessed, and with the weight 
of guilt upon his soul, he should pensh everlastingly Again he 3ed 
from the torment of retrospection, and again heard the choir thundering 
forth — 

Laciymosa dies ilia, | Judicandus homo reus I Pic Jesu Dominc^ 

Qua resurget^ex | Huic ergo parce, Deus* | Dona eis requiem 

Amc^^” exclaimed the abbot And bowmg his Lead to the ground, 
he earnestly repeated — 

Pie Jesu Dommel 
Dona eis requiem ’ 

Then he looked up, and resolved to^ask for a confessor, and unburden 
his soul without delajy 

The offertory and post-communion were over, the “ reqvicscant in 
pace' — awful words addressed to hving ears — were pronounced, and the 
mass was ended 

All prepared to depart The pnor descended from the altar to em- 
brace and take leave of the abbot , and, at the same time, the Earl cf 
Derby came from the stall 

“Has all been done to youi satisfaction, John Faslew^^' demanded 
the earl, as he drew near 

“ All, my good lord,” replied the abbot, lowly inclining his licad, 
“ and I pray you think me not importunate, if I prefer one other re- 
quest 1 would fain have a confessor Msit me, that 1 may lay bare my 
inmost heart to him, and receive absolution ” 

“ I have already anticipated the request,” replied the carl, “ and have 
provided a pnest for }ou He shall attend you, within an hour, m }Our 
own chamber You will have ample time between this and daybreak to 
settle your accounts with Heaven, should they be ever so weigl^t} ” 

“I trust so, m^ lord,’ replied Paslew, “but a whole life is scarce!} 
long enough for repentance, much less a few short hours But m regard 
to the confessor, ’ ho continued, filled with misgivmg by the earl’s man- 
ner, “ I should be glad to be shriven by Father Chnstopher Smith, late 
prior of the abbey ’ 

“ It may not be,” replied the earl, stefnly and decidedly “ You will 
find all you can require m him 1 shall send ’ 

The abbot sighed, seeing that remonstrance was useless 

“ One further question I would address to you, my lord,” he said, “ and 
that refers to the place of my interment Beneath our feet lie buried all 
my predecessors — Abbots of Whall^ Here lies John Eccles, for whom 
was carved the stall in which your lordship hath sat, and from which I 
have been dethroned Here rests the learned John Lyndelay, fifth 
abbot , and beside him his immediate predecessor, Robert de Topeliffe, 
who, two hundred and thirty years ago, on the festival of Saint Gregory, 
our canonised abbot, commenced the erection of the sacred edifice above 
us At that epoch were here enshrmed the remains of the saintly 
Grego^, and here were clso brought the bodies of Helias de Workesley 
and John de Belfield, both prelates of piety and wisdom You may icad 
the nqmes where you stand, my lo^ You may count the graves of all 
the abbots They are sixteen m number There is one grave yet im- 
occupied-— one stone yet unfurmshed with an effigy m brass ” 
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“ Well said the Earl of Derby 

“ When I sat in that stall, my lord,” pursued Paslew, pointing to the 
abbot’s chair when 1 was head of this church, it was my thought to rest 
heie among my brother abbots ” 

“ You have forfeited the right,’ replied the earl, sternly “ All the 
'ibbots, whose dust is crumbling beneath us, died in the odour of sanctity , 
loyal to their sovereigns, and true to their country whereas you will die 
an attainted felon and rebel You can have no place amongst them 
Concern not } ourself further in the matter I will find ^ fitting grave 
for you, — ^perchance at the foot of the gallows ” 

And turning abYuptly away, he gave the signal for general drparture 
Ere the clock m the church tower had tolled one the lights were es.- 
tinguished, and of the pnestly tram who had recently thronged the fane, 
ill were gone, like a troop of ghosts evoked it midnight by necromantic 
skill, and then suddenly dismissed Deep silence again brooded in the 
aisles , hushed was the organ , mute the melodious choir The only light 
pciietiating the convent church proceeded from the mooit; whose ra}S, 
sinning through the painted windows, fell upon the graves of the old 
abbots in the presbytery, and on the two biers within the adjoining chapel, 
whose stark burdens they quickened mto fearful semblance of life 


Chapter VI 

TETER FT FOR I IS CARCFR 

Left alone, and unable to praj, the abbot stiove to dissipate his agita- 
tion of spirit by walking to and fto within his chamber, and while thus 
otcupicd, he was interrupted by a guard, who told him that the priest 
sent by the Earl of Derby was without, and immediately aftcrwaids tin 
confessor was ushered in It was the tall monk who had been standing 
between the biers, and Ins features were btill shrouded by his cowl At 
sight of him, Paslew sank upon a seat, and buried his face m his h inds 
llu monk offered him no consolation but waited m silence till he should 
^gam look up At last Paslew took courage and spoke 
“ Who, and what are you he demanded # 

“ A brother of the same order as yourself,” replied the monk, m deep 
and thrilhng accents, but without raising his hood , “ and I am come to 
hear your confession bj command of the Lari of Derby ” 

“ Are }Ou of this abbey ^ asked Paslew, tremblingly 
“I was,” replied the monk, m a stern tone , “but the monastery is 
dissolved and all the brethren ejected ” 

“ Your name^ ’ cried Paslew 

“I am not come here to answer questions, but to hear a confession, 
rejoirifed the monk “Bethink you o^the awful situation in which you arc 
placed, and that before many hours you must answer for the sins you have 
committed You have yet time for repentance, if you delay it not ” 

“ You are right, father,” replied the abbot “ Be seated, I pray you, 
and listen to me, for I have much to tell Thirty and one years ago I 
was prior of this abbey Up to that phnod my life had been blameless, 
or if not wholly free from fault, I hac' little wherewith to reproach myself 
— little to fear from a merciful judge — unless ft i^ere that I indulged too 
strongly the desire of ruling absolutely in the house m which I was then 
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only second Hut Satan had laid a snare for me, into which I blindU 
fell Amon^ the brethren was one named Borlace Alvetham, a young 
roan of laro attainment, and singular skill in the occult sciences lie had 
nscn 111 fai our, and at the time I speak of was elected sub-prior 
“ Go on,” said the monk 

“ It began to be whispered about withm the abbey,” pursued Paslew, 
“ that on the death of William Rede,” then abbot, Borlace Alvetham 
Tvould succeed him, and then it was that bitter feelings of aiUmosity were 
awakened in^my breast against the sub-prior, and after many struggles, 
I resolved upon his destruction * 

“ A wicktd resolution,” cried the monk, “ but proceed ” 

1 pondered o\er the means of accomphshing my pui’pose, ’ resumed 
Paslew, “ and at last decided upon accusing Alvetham of sorcery iiid 
magical practices The accusation was easy, for the occult studies in 
which he indulged laid him open to the charge He occupied a chamber 
overlooking the Calder, and used to break the monastic rules by wan- 
dcniig forth at night upon the hills When he was absent thus one 
night, accompanied by others of the brethren, I visited his chamber, and 
examined his papers, some of which were covered with mystital figures 
and cabalistic characters Theae papers I seized, and a watch was set to 
make prisouti of Ahetham on his return Before dawn he appeared, 
and was instantly secured, and placed in close confinement On the next 
day hi was brought bcfoie the assembled conclave in the clnpter-liou'se, 
and examined Ilis defence was unavailing I charged him with the 
terrible crime of witchcraft, and he was found guilty 

A hollow groan broke from the monk, but he offered no otlier inter- 
ruption 

“ He was condemned to die a fearful and hngenng death,” pursued 
the abbot , “ and it devohed upon me to see the sentence carried out ’ 

“ And no pity for the innocent moved you cried the monk “ You 
had no compunction 

“None,” replied the abbot “1 rather rcioiccd in the successful 
accomplishment of iny scheme The prey was fairly in my toils, and T 
w ould give him no chance of escape NoJ; to bring scandal upon the 
abbey, it was decided that Alvetham s punishment sho^d be seen t 
“ A wise resolve,” observed the monk 

“ Within the thickness of the dormitory walls is eontnved a small, 
singularl} -formed dungeon,” continued the abbot “ It consists of an 
arched cell, just large enough to hold the body of a captive, and permit 
him to stretch himself upon a straw pallet A narrow staircase mounts 
upwards to a grated aperture in one of the buttresses to admit air and 
light Other opening is there none * Teter et foitis career^ is this 
dungeon styled, m our monastic rolls, and it is well desenbed, for it is 
bhek and strong enough Food is admitted to the miserable infhate of 
the cell by means of a revolving stone, but no interchange of speech can 
be held with those without A large stone is removed from the wall to 
admit the prisoner, and once immured, the masonry is mortised, and 
mode solid as before The wretched captive does not long survive his 
doom, or it may be he lives too long, for death must be a release from 
such protracted misery In this dark cell one of the evil-minded brethren, 
who essayed to stab the* Abbot of Kirkstall m the chapter-house, was 
thrust, and ere a year was over, the provisions were untouched— and the 
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man beiug^ known to be dead, they were stayed His skeleton was found 
within the cell when it was opened to adnut Borlace Alvetham ” 

“ Poor captive groaned the monk 

“ Ay, poor captive echoed Paslew “Mine eyes have often striven 
to pierce those stone walls, and see him lying there in that narrow cham* 
her, or forcing his way upwards to catch a glimpse of the blue shy above 
him When 1 have seen the swallows settle on the old buttress, or the 
thin grass gl’owing between the stones waving there, I have thought 
of him ' , f 

“ Go on,” said the monk 

“ I scarce can pfoceed,” reioined Paslew “ Little time was allowed 
Alvetham for preparation That very night the fearful sentence was 
earned out The stone was removed, and a new pallet placed m the cell 
\t midnight the pnsoner was brought to the dormitoiy, the biethren 
chanting a doleful hymn There »hc stood amidst them his tall form 
toweling above the rest, and his features pale as death lie protested his 
innocence, but he exhibited no fear, even when lie saw tlic teMiblc prepi- 
rations When all was ready be was led to the breach At that awful 
Miomtiit his eye met mine, ind I shall ne\er foigct the look I might 
ha^e saved him if I had spoken, but I would not speak I turned awa}, 
and he was thrust into the hi each A feirful ciy tlien lani; in my ears, 
but It was iTiotantl) drowned by the mallets of the masons employed to 
fasten up the stone ” 

There w is i jnuae for a few momenta, hi oke n only by the sobs of the 
abbot At length, the monk spoke 

‘Mud tlio prisoner perished m the celP” he demanded, m a hollow 
voice 

‘ T t'lought so till to-mght, ’ replied the abbot ‘ But if he escaped it, 

^ must lia\e b cn by imraile, or by aid ol those powers with whom he 
Wtis charged w ith holding commerce ’ 

“Tie did i cape’” thundered the monk, throwing back liis hood 
Look up, John Paslew Look up, lahe abbot, and iccogni&e thy 
\ ictim ’ 

Borlaee Alvetham crigd the abbot ‘ Is it, indeed, you 
“ You see, and ean you doubt leplnd the ot}i#r “ But } on shall now 
hear bow 1 aioided the terrible death to which yo i proeured m^ (ondem- 
uitioii You shall now learn how I am heie to repiy the wiong ^ou did 
me W( havi changed places, John Paslew, siiue the night when I was 
thiiist into till cell, never as you hoped, to comi forth You aie now 
ihe enimnal, and I the witiies®' of tlie punishment ’ 

“ Forgi\e mi ^ oh, forgive mi ^ Borlice Vlvctham, since you arc, 
indeed, he i ried the abbot, falhng on lus knees 

“Aiist, John Paslew^” ined the othii, stenil) “ Arise, iixd listen to 
inc For the il immng offinces into Vliich I liive been led, I hold ^ou 
lesponsible But foi }Ou I might hive died fiCv. fioin sin It is fit you 
hoiild know the amount of my iniquity Give i ai to me, I say When 
first shut within that dungeon, I yielded to the piomptings of despair 
Cursing } ou, I threw myself upon the pallet, resolved to taste no food, and 
hoping death uould soon release me But love of life pre\ ailed On 
the second day I took the bread and water allotted me, and ate and 
drank, after which I sealed the narrow staircase, and gazed through the 
thm-barred loophole at the bright blue sky above, sometimes catchmg 
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the shadow of a bird as it flew past Oh^ how I yearned for freedom 
then • Oh, how I wished to break through the stone walls that held me 
fast ' Oh, what a weight of despair crushed my heart as I crept back to 
my narrow bed The cell seemed like a grave, and indeed it was little 
better Horrible thoughts possessed me What if I should be wilfully 
forgotten^ What if no food should be given me, and I should bo left to 
perish by the slow pangs of hunger^ At this idea I shrieked aloud, but 
the ^\alls alone returned a dull echo to my cries 1 beat my hands against 
the stones, til( the blood flowed from them, but no answer was letumed, 
and at last I desisted from sheer exhaustion Da) after da)^ and night 
after night, passed m this way My food regularly c une But I became 
maddened by solitude , and with terrible imprecations invoked aid from 
the powers of darkness to set me free One night, while thus employed, 

1 was startled by a mockmg voice, which said, 

“ ‘ All this fury is needless Thoi hast only to wish for me, and 1 
come 

“ It was piofoundly daiL I could see nothing but a pan of icd orbs, 
glowing like flaming carbuncles 

* ‘ Thou wouldst be free, continued the voice ‘ Thou shalt be 
Arise, and follow me ’ 

‘ At this, 1 felt myself giasped by an iron ann, against which all resist- 
ance woifld have been unavailing, even if I had dared to otter it, and in 
ail instant I was dragged up the narrow step** Tlie stone wall opemd 
bofori my unseen conductoi, and m another moment we weic upon the 
roof of tilt dormitor) By the blight starbeams sliooting down fioin 
alune, 1 dibccrned a tall shadowy figure standing by m) side 

“ ‘ 'Ihou art mine,’ lie cued, m accents graven for ever on in) memory, 
‘but 1 am a generoub mastci, and will give thee a long term of freedom 
1 hou slialt be avenged upon thine enemy — deeply avc iiged ’ 

‘ Gi nit this, and 1 am thiiic,’ I replied, a spiiit of infciinl vengeance 
possessing nit And I knelt beloie the faend 

“ ‘ But thou must tarry for awhile, he answered, ‘for thiiie eiuiii) s 
timt will be long in coninig, but it mil come I cannot work him im 
mediate haim, but I will lead him to a height from which he will assuredly 
fall headlong Thou urast depart from this place, for it is perilous to 
thee, and if thou stayest here, ill wdl befall thee 1 will send a rat to th) 
dungeon, which shall daily dcAour the piovisions, so that the monks shall 
not know thou hast fled In thirty and one years shall the abbot’s doom 
be accomplished Two ) ears before that time thou ina) st return Then 
come alone to Peiidle Ilill on a Friday night, and beat the water of the 
moss pool on the summit, and 1 will appear to thee and tell thee more 
Nine and twenty years, remember ’’ 

“ With these words the shadowy figure melted away, and I found ni) - 
self standing alone on the mossy rdot of the dormitor> The cold star> 
were shining down upon me, and I heard the howl of the watch-dogs 
near the gate The fair abbey slept in beauty around me, md 1 gnashed 
my teeth with rage to think that you had made me an outcast from it, and 
robbed me of a dignity which might have been mine I was wroth also 
that m) vengeance should be so long delayed But I could not remain 
where 1 was, so I clambered down the buttress, and fled away 

“ Can thib be’” cried the abbot, who had listened m rapt wonderment 
to the narration “ Two years after your immurement iii the cell, tlie 
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food haviniT been for some time untouched, the wall was opened, and upon 
the pallet was found a deca) ed carcase in mouldering, monkish vestments ” 
“ It was a body taken from the chainel, and placed there by the 
demon,’ replied the monk “ Of my long wanderings in other lands and 

beneath brighter skies I need not tell }ou, but neither absence nor lapse 
of }earb cooled my desire of \engeance, and when the appointed time drew 
nigh I returned to my own country, and came hither in a lowly garb, 
under the nanic of Nicholas Demdikc ’ 

“ Ha exclaimed the abbot • / 

‘‘ I went to Pendlo Hill, as directed, ’ pursued the monk, “ and saw the 
Dark Shape there as I beheld it on the dormitory roof All things were 
then told me, and I learnt how the late rebellion should rise, and how it 
should be crushed I learnt also how my vengeance should be satisfied ’ 

Pasltw gioaned iloud A bnef pause ensued, and deep emotion marked 
the accents of the w izard a«s he proceeded 

hen I came back, all this pait of Lancasliire resounded with praises 
of the beaut) of Bess Blat kbum, a rustic lass who dwelt m Barrow ford 
She AAas ealhd the Flowei of Pendle, and inflamed all the youths with 
love, iiid all the inaidtiis with palousy But she fa\ouicd none, except 
Cuthbert Ashbead, forester to the Abbot of Whalle} Her mother would 
lain have given her to the lorcsterm marriage, but Bess would not be dis- 
posed of so casil) I saw hei, and bceanie at once* eiiamofircd 1 
thought m\ heart was scared , but it wis not so Jhe savage beauty of 
Bess pleased me inoie than the most lehiied ehaims could have done, and 
her tieice eharactei harmonised with my own IIow I won her matters 
not, but she cast off ill thoughts of Ashbead, and clung to me M} wild 
life suited hei , and she loatneel the wastes with me, soiled the hills in 
m\ company, ind shrank not from the weird meetings 1 attended 111 
icpute ciuielcl) attended hei, and she became branded as i witch Her 
aoed niothei closed her doors upon her, and those who would have gone 
miles to meet hei, now ivoidcd hei Bess heeded tins little She was 
of a nature to lepay the woild’s contumely with like scorn, but when her 
child was bom the cast became diftcreiit She wished to save it Tneii 
it was,” pursued Demdikc .veht meiitl) , and legarding the abbot with 
flashing e}es — “then it was that I was again mortally injured b\ jou 
rheii your ruthless decree to the clergy went loith My child was denied 
baptism, and became subject to the heiid ” 

‘ Ahs ! alas exclaimed Padew 

“ And as if this w ere i ot injury enough,” thundered Demdike, “ you 
have called do^ ii a withering and lasting curse upon its innocent head, 
and through it transfixed its mothei’s heart If you had complied with 
that poor girl’s request, I would hive forgiven you your wrong to me, 
and have saved you ” 

Then w as a long, fearful silence *At la«t Denidikc advanced to the 
abbot, and seizing his arm, fixed his eyes upon him, os if to seaich into 
his soul 

“Answer me, John P'^slew he cried, “answer me, as you shall 
speedily answer y our Maker Can that nialediction be recalled Dare 
not to trifle with me, or I will tear forth your black heart, and cast it in 
your face Can that curse be recalled ^ Speak 

‘ It cannot,” replied the abbot, half dead with terror 
“ Away, then thundered Demdike, casting him from him “ To the 
gallows * — to the gallows And he lashed out of the room 
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Chapter VII 

THE ABBEY MILL 

Fob a while the abbot remained shattered and stupified by this terrible 
interview At length he arose, and made his way, he scarce knew how, 
to the oratory But it was long before the tumult of his thoughts could 
be at all allajled, ajid he had only just regained something like composure 
when he was disturbed by hearing a slight sound in the adjoining cham 
her A mortal chill came over him, for he thought if might be Demdike 
returned Presently, he distinguished a footstep stealthily approaching 
him, and almost hoped that the wizard would consummate his vengeance 
by taking his life But he waa quickly imdeceived, for a hand was placed 
on his shoulder, and a fiiendly voice i^ispeied m his ears, “ Cum along 
A i’ me, loi*t abbut Cact up, quick — quick 

Thus addressed, the abbot raised hi^ eyes, and beheld a lustic figure 
standing beside him divested of his clouted shoes, and armed with a long 
bale wood-knife 

“ Dunna vo knoa me, lort abbut cried the person “ Ey’ni a fioont 
— Hd o’ Nabs, o Wiswall Yo’u moind YViswall, yeaui own birth- 
place, abbut ^ Dunna be feert, ( y sej Ey’n getten a steoigh el ipt to 
yon wmdaw, an you con be down it i’ a tnce — an’ along t’ covert way be 
t’ liver soldo to t’ mill 

But the abbot stiircd not 

‘‘ Quick ’ quick implored Hal o’ Nabs, venturing to pluck the abbot s 
deeve “ Everj minute’s precious Dunna be feert Ebil Cioft, t’ 
miller, is below Poo’* Cuthbert Ashbead would ha been litre I’stead o’ 
inch if lie couldn , boh that accursed wizard, ^iick Demdike, turned m\ 
hont igcn him, ind drove t iiuikc-head intended for himself into poor 
Cuthbert s t,idc They cl ijit mch i a dungeon, boh Ehil monaged to get 
me out, an (j then swore to do whot pooi Cuthbert would ha’ done if 
he’d been livm’ — so licic cy am, lort abbut, cum to set yo free An 
iicaw yo knoin aw abowt it, yo con ha nab ipore hesitation Cum, time 
presses, in cy’ii feert oW guard oweihcaiing us ” 

‘ I thank y ou, my^ good friend, fro u the bottom of my heart,’ rephed 
the abbot, using , “ but, however strong ii ay be the temptation of life and 
hbcity which you hold out to me, I cainjot yield to it I have ])ledged 
my word to tnc 1 ail of Derby to make no attempt to escape Were the 
doors thrown open, and the guard removed, 1 should remam wheie I am ” 
Whot ’ exclaimed H il o’ Nabs, in a tone of bitter disappointment , 
' \o wiimavv go neaw iw’s prepared By th’ McbS, boh yoshan Ey’bt 
nail go back to Lhil empty-handed If yo’u sworn to stay here, ty’ii 
sworn to set >o free, and cy’st keep* meh oath Willy mll\, yo shan go 
wi inch, loit abbut*” 

“Foibcar to uige me further, my good Hal ” rejoined Paslew ‘ I 
iullv ippreciaU your devotion, and I only i egret that you and Abel 
C loft have exposed yourselves to so much peril on my account Pool 
Cuthbert Ashbead ’ when I beheld his body on the bier, I had a sad 
heliiig that he had died m my behalf” 

Cuthheit nieint to fescue yo, lort abbut,” replied Hal, “an deed 
resisting Nick Demdike’s attempt to arrest him Boh, be aw t’ devils 
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he added, brandishing hib knife fiercel}, “t* warlock shall ha’ three 
inches o’ cowd steel betwixt his nbs, t fiirst time ey cum across him 
‘‘Peace, my son,” rejoined the abbot, “ and forego jour bloody design 
Leave the wretqhed man to the chastisement of Heaven And now, 
farewell ^ All your kindly efforts to mducc me to fly are vam ” 

“ Yo winnaw go^ * cried Hal o Nabs, scratching his head 
“ I cannot,” replied the abbot 

“ Cum wi’ mch to t’ windaw, then, ' pursued Ilal, “ and ^ell Ebil so 
lie’ll think ey’n failed else ” • ^ 

“ Willmglj,” replied the abbot 

And with noiseleSs footsteps he followed the other across the chamber 
The window was open, and outside it was reared a ladder 

“ Yo mun go down a few steps,” said Hal o Nabs, “ or else he’ll nali 
hear yo ” 

The abbot complied, and partly descended the ladder 
“ I see no one,” he said 

“ T’ nect’s daih,” replied Hal o* Nabs, who was close liehmd him 
“ Ebil canna be far off Hist ^ ey hear him — go on ” 

The abbot was now obliged to comply, though he did so with reluct- 
ance Presently he found himself upon thf roof of a building, which Ik 
knew to be connected with the mill by a co\ ered passage running along 
the south bank of the C ildor Scarcely had he set foot ^hcrc, t*ban Hal 
o Nabs jumped after him, and, seizing the ladder, cast it into the stream, 
thus r( ndering Paslew’s return impossible 

“ Neaw, lort abbut,” he cried, with a low, exulting laugh, “ jo hanna 
brok II jor word, an c}’n kept momo lo’n free agen your will ’ 

“ lou have destroyed me by jour mistaken zeal,” cried the abbot, 
reproachfullj 

“ Vowt o’t sort,” replied llal , “ey’n saved yo’ fro destruction This 
w ay, lort abbut — this way ’ 

And taking Paslcw’s arm he led him to a low parapet, overloolang the 
covered pas&age before described Half an hour before it had been 
bright moonlight, but, as if to favour the fugitive, the heavens had be- 
come overcast, and a thick mast had ansen from the liver 
“ Fbil ’ Ebil cried Ilal o’ Nabs, leaning ovef the parapet 
“ Here,” replied a voice below “ Is aw reet ^ Is he wi’ yo 
“ Yeigh ” leplied Hal 

“ Whot ban yo dun wi t steigh cried Abel 
“ Never yo riiomd,” -eturned Ilal, “boh help t’ abbut down ’ 

Paslew though* it vain to lesist further, and with the help of Hal o 
Nabs and the miller, and further aided by some iiTegiilanties m the wall, 
he was soon safely landed near the entrance of the passage Abel fell on 
his knees, and pressed the abbot’s hand to his lips 

“Owi Blessed Leady be praised, yo are free, ’ he cned 
“ Dunna stond tawking here, Ebil,” interposed Hal o’ Nabs, who by 
this time had reached the ground, and who was fearful of some new re- 
monstrance on the abbot s part Ey m feerd o* pursuit ” 

“ Yo iieedna be afeerd o' that, Hal, ’ rephed the lAiller “ T’ guard 
are safe enough One o owr chaps has ^ust tuk em up a big black jack 
fu’ o’ stout ele, an ey warrant me they wmnaw «tir yet awhode Wui 
it please yo to cum wi’ me, lort abbut 

With this, he marched along the pmage, followed by the otherSj^ and 
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presently arrived at a door, against which he tapped A bolt being with- 
drawn, it was instantly opened to admit the party, after which it wat» is 
quickly shut and secured In answer to a call from the miller, a light 
appeared at the top of a steep ladder-hke flight of wooden steps, and up these 
Faslew, at the entreaty of Abel, mounted, and found him (self m a large, low 
chamber, the roof of which was crossed by gicat beams, covered thickly 
with cobwebs, whitened by flour, while the floor was strewn with empty 
sacks and sieves 

The pershn who held the light proved to be the millet’s daughter, 
Dorothy , a blooming lass of eighteen, and at the other end of the chamber, 
seated on a bench before a turf fire, with an infant An her knees, v\ as the 
millci’s wife The latter instantly arose on beholding the abbot, and 
placing the child on a corn-bm, advanced towards him, and dropped on 
hei knees, while her daughter imitated her example The abbot extended 
his hands over them, and pronoimcecL a solemn benediction 

“ Bring }our child, also, to me, that I may bless it,” he said, when he 
concluded 

It’s nah my child, lort ahhut,” replied the miller’s wife, taking up the 
infant and bringing it to him, “it wur brought to me this varry neet by 
Ebil Ey wish it wui far enough, ey’m sure, for it’s a deformed little 
urchou One o its cen is lower set than t other, an t’ reet looks up, 
while laft loAks down ” 

And as she spoke she pointed to the infant’s f ice, which was disfigured 
IS she had stated, by a strange and unnatuial disposition of the c)f &, one 
of which was set much lower in the head than the other A w akeiu d 
from sleep, the child uttered a feeble cr^, ind stretched out its tin} aims 
to Dorothy 

“ You ought to pity it for its deformity, poor littk cieature, rathei than 
icproaeh it, mothei,” observed tlie }oung damsel 

“ Mart} kem cawt^ ’ cued her mothci, sharjdy, “ }o’n gotten fine feel- 
ings wi’ }our laming fro t’ good feathers, Dolly Os e} said clort, t v 
wish t’ brat wur far enough ’ 

* \ou forget it has no mother,’ oiiggested Dorothy, kindly 
“ An naw great matter, if it hasn’t,” returned the miller’s wife “ Bess 
Deindike’s neaw greaf loss ’ 

“ Is this Bess Demdike’s child ^ ’ cried Paslew, recoiling 
“ ^ eigh, ’ exclaimed the miller s wife And mistaking the caus( o^ 
r islew s emotion, she added, triumphantly, to her daughter, “ Ey tow d 
to, wench, ot t’ lort abbut would be of my way o’ thinking 1’ chilt 
has got the witch’s mark plain upon her Look, lort abbut, look 
But Paslew heeded her not, but murmured to himself — 

“ Ever in my path, go where I will It is vain to struggle with iny 
fate I will go back and surrender myself to the Earl of Derb} ” 

“ Nah, — ^nah ^ — yo shanua do tliat,” rephed Hal o’ Nabs, who, with the 
miller, was close beside him “ Sit down o’ that stoo’ be t’ fire, and tak 
a cup o’ wane t’ cheer yo, and then we’n set out to Pendle Forest, where 
ey’st find yo a safe hiding-place An t’ ony reward ey’n ever ask for t’ 
sarvice shan be, that }o’n perform a marriage sarvice fo’ me and Dolly 
o le of these days ” And he nudged the damsel’s elbow, who turned away, 
covered with blushes 

The abbot moved mechanically to the fire, and sat down, while the 
miner’s wife, surrendering the child with a shrug of the shoulders and a 
gnmace to her daughter, went in search of some viands and a flask of wine, 
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which she set before Paslevi The miller then filled a dnnkiDg-hom, and 
presented it to his guest, who was about to raise it to his lips, when a loud 
knocking was heard at the door below 

The knocking continued with increased violence, and voices were heard 
calling upon the miller to open the door, or it ould be broken down On 
the first alarm Abel had flown to a small window whence he could recon- 
noitre tho&e below, and he now returned with a face white with terror, to 
say that a paity of arquebussiers with the sheriff at their head, were with- 
out, and that some of the men were proi ided with torches ' 

“ They hai e discovered my evasion, and are come in search of me,” ob- 
served the abbot, rising, but without betraying any anxiety “ Do not 
concern yourselves further for me, my good fiiends, but open the door, 
and deliver me to them ” 

“ Nah, nah, that we wiiinaw, cned Hal o’ Nabs, “ yo’re neaw taken yet, 
feaythei abbut, an’ ey knoa a way to baffle ’em If jo’n let him down 
into t’ river, Fbil, e^’n manage to get him off * 

‘‘ Weel thowt on, Nab, ’ cried the miller, “theawst nah been mey mon 
seven year fo nowt Theaw knoas t’ wa}S o’ t’ pleck ” 

“ Os wool os on^ rotten abowt it,” replied Hal o Nabs “ Go down to 
t’ gnndin*-room, an ey n follow i* a troice ’ 

And as Abel snatched up the light, and hastily descended the steps with 
rasltw, Ilal whi&peied in Dorothy’s ears, — * 

“ Tak care neaw one fond» thit chilt, Doll^, if they brtak in Hide 
it safely, an whon they’re gone, tik’ it to t chuich, and pi ice it near t 
altar, where no ill con cum to it or thee Mey life ma} hong upon it ’ 
And as the poor girl, who, as well as her mother, was almost f lightened 
out of hci wits, pr imised compliance, he burned down the steps after the 
others, muttering, as the clainoui without was redoubled, 

“ Figh, roar on till yo’it hoarse \o winnaw get m yet awhile, ey n 
promise >e ” 

Meantime, the abbot had been led to the chief room of the mill, when 
all the coin formerly consumed within the monasttry had been prepared, 
and which the size of the chamber itself, together with the vastness of the 
stones used in the operatiou of gnnding and connected with the huge 
w itei wheel outside, proved to be by no me ins ^iiconsideinble Stioiig 
shafts of timbei supported tlu flooring abo\e, and were crossed b\ othei 
boards placed horizontally, fiom which various implements in use at the 
mill depended, giving the chamber, imperfectly lighted as it now was by 
the lamp borne by Abel, a stiange and almo&t m^btenous appearance 
Ihree or foui the miller’s men, armed with pikes, had followed their 
master, and, though much alarmed, they vowed to die rather than give 
up the abbot 

By this time Hal o’ Nabs had jomed the group, and proceeding to- 
wards a raised part of the chamber where the grmding-b tones were set, he 
knelt down, and la\ mg hold of a small ring, raised up a trap-door The 
fresh air which blew up through the aperture, combined with the rushing 
sound of water, showed that the Calder flowed immediately beneath , 
and having made some slight preparation^ Hal let himself down into the 
stream 

At this moment a loud crash was heard, and, one of the miller’s men 
cned out that the arquebussiers had burst open the door 

“Be hondy, then, lads, and let him down •” cried Hal o’ Nabs, who 
VOL XVIII M* 
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had some difficulty m maintaining his footing on the rough, stony bottom 
of the swift stream 

Passively yielding, the abbot suffered the miller and one of the stoutest 
of his men to assist him through the trap-door, while a, third held down 
the lamp, and showed Hal o’ ISabs up to his middle in the darkling cur- 
rent, and stretching out his arms to receive the burden The light fell 
upon the huge black ciiele ot the water-wheel now stopped, and upon the 
dripping aiohes sujiporting the mill In another moment the abbot 
plunged intoThe water, the trap-door was replaced, and bolted underneath 
by Hal, who, while guiding his companion along, and bidding him catch 
hold of the woodwork of the wheel, heard a heavy* tiainpling of many 
feet on the boards above, showing that tlie pursuers had obtained admit- 
tance 

Encumbered by his heavy vestments, the abbot could witli difficulty 
contend against the strong current ^nd he momently expected to b<. 
^wept aw ly , but be bad a stout and active assistant b\ his suU, who soon 
placed him*uiider sholtei of the wheel The tiampling oveihead conti- 
nued loi a few minutes, ifter whicli all was quiet, and II il judged that, 
finding their searcli within inellectuil, the enemy would speedily come 
forth Nor was he dteeivetl Shouts were soon heard at the door of the 
mill, and the glare of torches was east on the stream Ihen it was tint 
Hal dragged his companion into a deep hole, formed by some decay in 
the masonry behind the wheel where the water rose nearly to thui 
chins, ind where they vveie completely concealed Seaieely weiethev 
thus ensconced, than two oi three armed men, holding toiclies iloft, w^^rc 
seen wading under the archway, but after looking caiefully xiound, and 
even approaching dost to the water-wheel, these persons could det et 
notliing, nnd withdrew, muttering curses of rage and disappointment 
By-and by the lights ilmost wholly disappeaied, and the shouts becoming 
faiiitci and moie distant, it was evident that the im ii had gone lower down 
the river Upon this, Hal thought they mij^lit venture to quit their 
retieat, and accordingly, grasping the abbots aim he pioceeded to wade 
up the stream 

Benumbed with cold, and half dead with^noi, Paslew needed all his 
corapaTuon s support, Ibr he could do little to help lumsclf, added to 
which, they occasionally encountered some large stone or stepped into a 
deep hoi#, so that it required Hal’s utmost exertion and stiength to force 
a way on At last they vv ere out of the arch, and though both banks 
seemed unguarded, yet, for fear of surprise, Hal deemed it piudent still 
to keep to the river Their course was completely sheltered from obser- 
vation by the mist that enveloped them, and aftei proceeding in this way 
for some distance, Hal stopped to listen, and while debating with himself 
whether he should now quit the river, he fancied he beheld a black object 
swimming towards him laking it for an otter, with which voracious 
animal the Calder, a stream swarming with trout, abounded, and Ivnow - 
ing the creature would not meddle with them, unless first attacked, he 
paid little attention to it , but he was soon made sensible of his error 
His arm w as suddenly seized by a large black hound, whose sharp fangs 
met m his flesh Unable to repress a cry of pain, Hal strove to disen- 
gage himself from his assailant, and finding it impossible, flung himself 
into the water, in the hope of drowning him, but as the hound still main- 
tained his hold, he searched for his knife to slay him But he could not 
find it, and in Ins distress applied \o Paslew 
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“ Ha yo onny weapon abowfc yo, lort abbut/’ he cried, wi' which ey 
con free m^sel’ fro’ this accussed hound 

Alas* no, my son,” replied Paslew, ‘‘ and I fear no weapon will 
prevail against nt, for I recoffmse in the ammal the hound of the wizard 
Demdike ” 

“ Ey thowt t’ Diile wur in it,” rejoined Hal , “ bch leave me to fight 
it owt, an do ^o gam t bonk, an me^ t’ best o }Our way to t' Wiswall 
Ey n join ye os soon os cj con scru<*h this varment s hcaod ligcn a stoan 
Ha*” ho added, joj fully, “Eyii found t thwittle Go-go Ey’n 
soon be efter j e ” % 

Feeling he should sink if he leniamtd where he \ as, and wholly unable 
to offer any effectual assistance to his companion, the abbot turned to 
th( left, where a large oak overhung the stream, and he was climbing 
the bank, aided by the roots of the tree, when a m lu suddenly came from 
behind it seized Ins hand, cmd ifragged him up foiciblv At the same 
n oment his captoi placed a bu^le to hi& lips and windings few notes, 
he was instantly answered bj shouts, ind soon afterwards half-a-dozen 
armed men ran iip, beanng torches Not a word passed between the 
fugitive and his captor, but when the men camt up, and the torchlight 
fell upon the features of tin lattei, the abbots worst fears were realised 
It was Demdiko , • 

“ False to )Our 1 ing* — false to your oath * — false to all men *” cried 
the wizard You seek to escape in a am *” 

“ I merit all jour reproaches,” replied the abbot, ‘'but it may be 
®omc satisfiction to jou to learn that 1 have endured tar greater suffering 
than if I bad patientlj aw aitcd mj doom ” 

“ I am glad ot it,” rejoined Dcnidike, with a savage laugh , “ but jou 
have destrojed otheis beside } ourself Where is tlie fellow in the water^ 
W*iat, ho Uiicl * 

But as no sound reached him, he snatched a torch from one of ♦he 
arqiic bussiers and held it to the rivers brink But he could see neither 
bound nor man 

“ Strange *” he cued “ He cannot liaAC escaped Uriel is more 
than a match for any man* Secure the piisoi^i wliile I examine the 
sticam * 

\\ ith this, he ran along the bank with gicat quickness, holding his 
torcli fir over the watei, so as to reieil anything floating withm it, but 
lothing met his view until he came within a short distance of the mill, 
when he beheld a black object struggling m the current, and soon found 
tliat it was bis aog making feeble efforts to gam the bank 

“ Ah recreant* thou hast let him go,” cued Demdike, funouslj 

Seeing his master the animal redoubled its efforts, crept ashore, and 
fell at his feet, with a last effort to lick his hands 

Demdike held down the torch, and then pcrcei\ed that the hound was 
quite dead There was a deep gash m its side, and another in the throat, 
showing how it had perished 

“Poor Unel*” he exclaimed, “the only true friend I had And 
thou art gone * The villain has killed tllfee, but he shall pay for it with 
his life ” 

And hurrying back, he despatched foin of the* men in quest of the fu- 
gitive, while, accompanied hj the two oth-^rs, he conveyed Paslew hack to 
the abbey, where he was placed in a st»oiig cell, from which there was no 
possibility of escape, and a guard set over him 
^ m2 
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Fits of gloom — miserable moments — brief periods of wretchedness, 
arising out ot very slight indtiivnl causes, occasionally, I believe, assail us 
all \\ e are conscious of there being no good reason for our sadness, ^ et the 
feeling of melanchoiy steals ovti us, and settles upon us, and we shrink be- 
neath it A peculiar kind of day is very induential in casting us into this 
dreary state A day 111 wintei , dark and dismal, when it rams incessantly, and 
there is not the leist sign of bnghter weather, will, oidmaiily speaking, 
produce a frightful efft ct upon the spirits W e begin to think of hu man woes 
geiieiall^, and of oui especial sorrows, of the shortness of life, and of the 
nnazitig imount of unhappiness crammed into existence, biief is it is we 
think of an old fiicnd who died last ycai of apoplexy, and mentally re- 
mark to ourseh cs wc shouldn’t wondei' if w e went off suddenly some day 
or other in the same wa)- , wc gloomily view the fact that our acquaint- 
anct Jones, who not long ago was keeping his carnage, i» now in an 
almshouse Who knows^ that maybe our fate^ Certainly, theie are 
no indications of coming disaster at present, but nevertheless that disaster 
ina^ be on its load — mmj he — and we begin to argue with ourselves that 
the chances are it is so, ind at list wc settle down comfortably into 
the con\ictioii that instead of being healthy, as we fancied wo were 
'^esterdiy, wc are, in truth, just tumhhng into the grave, instead of 
being iieh, as till now wc imagined, we positively are on the \crge of 
})o\city , instead of having cause to rejoice and be merry (and we recol- 
lect with remorse the happy and contented feeling which, up to this lery 
morning, had sway within us), wc ha\c a gieat deal moio iiason to sit 
down and weep, with oui utmost encigy 

Theie lb no doubt tint it these dreary feelings be encouraged, they 
will increase to i dingeious extent A man maj so strive to make 
himself miserable,^! rather may so little resist the inclination to bo 
gloom}, that it length liis melanchol} maj amount to piitial lusinit} 
llu inattei hccointb forrnid ible then, and unkss something soon take 
place, iiid vigoioubly iiouse him, there is a “^aii chance of the desponding 
individual eic long foimmg a subject for a coroner’s inquest 

I cannot sa>, hovvevei, that I have much opinion of a niin who will 
kt liib spiiitb be seiioubl} lowered by such a matter as a dull daj, 01 an} 
like ciicumstance He must be a poor mortal, and I wouldn’t give much 
for Ills bead 01 heart A man, il there be anything in him, can know a 
cliteimg sunshine in the cloudiest day — a sunshine m his own lolty 
tlioughts — ^lus own bright imaginations Just as a man maybe alone, 
and } et m company , sitting solitarily in his study, he may m his mind s 
C}e see men who have lived hu^dieds of years ago, and fancy in a 
moment may crowd into his chamber a hiiUiant multitude of the distant 
ind the dead I say he is only a poor creature, who is bound emphati- 
cally to the present, who tan only behold what is immediately before his 
e} es, can only hear what is utterea directly 111 his hearing A man should 
be able, by a mental effort, t^ transport himself, so to speak, to quite a 
different scene to that which, m reality, lies before him, and be affected 
by sights and sounds, winch are only the offspring of imagination Fancy 
can create a paradise, and to give the reins freely to imagination, and soar 
far away from the present scene fo some dear spot in which our heart 
dwells, or to conjure up, as by a magician’s power, the forms of those 
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whose society would be delig-htiiil to us , and, in thought, to enter into 
converse with them, speak to them, and hear them repl^ , as though, in 
ver^ truth, instead of being far distant, or, alas ^ perhaps, worse, irre- 
coverably gone from us, they were with us in close and beautiful com- 
panionship — I %ay, to do this, is to know one of those deep pleasures of 
which there are so few lu this mortal existence 

By these means, then, I could always baffle the gloomy influence of 
such a triflihg circumstance as a bad da) But this is the lightest in- 
fluence to contend against, and the easiest o\ ercome There is a melan- 
choly of another order — of a calm, placid kind, having no resemblance to 
vulgar fretfulness •or irritability, brought ihout hy no nenousness or 
impatience, but induced by an imoluntary pondering upon some of those 
higher matters connected with our existence, which, entering into the 
soul, cast from out it every atom of pnde, ind bring it into a state ot 
intense humiliation Under sucl^ a feeling I write at this nionient An 
hour igo tlierc reached me iiitilhgoncc of that event whuli, before this 
article shall have appeaud, ^vlll ha\c become known m cv^r^ diiection, 
and be regarded witli a composure with which now it is impossible to 
survey it — I mean the death, under painfid circumstances, of that dis- 
tinguished indiiidual who, for so long a peiiod, cxeiciscd a mam influence 
in the affurs of this nation Jhit event, coming thus startlingly and 
unexpected!}, teaches emee more the old, old lesson of tjie \amt;^ of e very 
hum in hope and expect ition Ihc in in, who, but i few da}s igo mthc 
possession of full he ilth gind strength, was exhibiting to an aelimnug 
auditory the iindirninislicd gloiy of his intclketud caj>icit}, whose mind 
was, doubtless, filled with schemes anel projects foi futiiie years, whereby 
ncv> applause might be obt lined and fresh lauiels won — this man, b} the 
simplest aceident, by the sudden movement of a fractious animal, leccives 
in one inomcnt a fatal injury , lingers for a brul spaee, and then enters 
into his long 1 ist home 

And, moreover, how certain is the fact that great as will be the impn s- 
sioii that will he every wheio created by the melancholy and deplorable 
occurieriee, but a comparatii ely brief interval wdl elapse beioie almost 
entire foigetfuliiess will enisiie, other men will fill the public eje, and 
upon the 111 is hying and in action wdl be fctoned an attention winch 
no dead men e in claim This, then, is life 1 may struggle on tlnough 
existence, and — take the brightest view — I may be successful iii the 
world, I may, wm great honour, may achieve great lenown, but some- 
time oi other— sooi er oi later — disease comes upon me, or decaj, or 
accident, and I fall, and I die I am at once stripped ot all the gams 1 
had accumulated, and straightway enter upon another existence, where 
none, of those honours and advantages sought with such eagerness, 
gained with such tod, will be cained to aceount My death maj 
throw a nation into mourning, und lelatives and friends into the 
deepest iffliction, nevcitheless ill things will go on as before, the 
sun on the morrow will rise again, though my ejes will not see its 
‘ihining, the buds will sing as sweetl} , nature will wear pieeisely the 
same aspect , the matters in which I have heretofore had concern will 
proceed uninterruptedly, simply passing into other hands , all will con- 
tinue in its accustomed order, unaffec’-ed by the mighty change that will 
have passed over me Event will succeed •event, occurrences happen 
which would have excited within me the vastest emotion, rousing me to 
highest exultation, or depressing me to deepest despair , but what tidings 
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can penetrate the ear of him who sleeps the sleep which knows not 
wakuig And a short space having intervened, 1 shall be comparatively 
lost sight of, the world at large will in great measure have forgotten me, 
other forms will have sprung up and engaged tlie eye, other voices will 
have occupied the ear 1 was great m my day, and wds admired and 
esteemed , but night came, and 1 was hid from the view Much gneved 
after was I at first, and deeply was my loss felt , but then, as 1 fell into 
the grave, others started into new life and activity, and tiie void my 
death created is sooner or later filled up 

And looking yet further, the same result appears When I die it is but 
reasonable to suppose that relatives aud friends will sc row for my death 
Yet will that sorrow gradually dimmish until at length it will have gone 
altogether It is but natural that this should be the case, but who can 
think without emotion that, on the occasion, mayhap, of some future social 
gathering in winter, when the snow is falling and the wind is howling, 
many a jest will be b indicd, many ajoke enjoyed, many a laugh indulged 
in, by 1 merry and happy party, who ire not om whit the less men y or 
less happy because one who m former times was never absent from them 
at these pel lods, lies inouldeniig m the hleal churchyaid Deny it 
who may, there is much bitterness m tins thought W e seem m our 
selfishness to wish that even inanimate things sliould be m some degree 
affected hv our d^^ath , and the idea of all nature rtMving when we are 
never to revi\e, and agim of all tlic opci itions of life proceeding un- 
changed, though the mightiest change has fallcumpon us, this idea is, and 
must be, repugnant Moico"\ci, the iccollection that others will succeed 
to the public atteution and admiration, which we cannot take with us to 
the grave, so thit, as far as the world at laigc is concerned, a tune will 
come when wt shall not be missed, and again, that dfeplj as they may 
bewail us now, thcie will assuiedly amve an houi when even dear lelatnes 
and friends will survtj the fact of our ha\ing moiildcicd into dust with the 
most perfect serenitv — Oh, there is something in these thoughts which 
even in the hearts ofthe most unselfish among us will awaken a bittci and 
melancholy emotion ^ 

This then, I saj , is life — not indeed, as I may view it m moments of 
gaietj, but as it apptars before me when my mind, in grave mood, 
ponders the mystery of pieseiit and future existence It is life, as I tliiuk 
of it, when I am roai img in the country on a bright simimer day, when, 
wath nothing human in sight, nothing to bring to mind the corruption 
and pollution with which this woild of ours is so daikly identified, my 
heart is touched with the lesson of punty and peace which Nature, in her 
loneliness, seems emphatically to teach Then, as I look up to thebioad 
blue heavens, suriey the waving trees, contemplate hill and valley, making 
up a rich and beauteous scene oner which the eye may untumgly wander, 
I cannot but remember that while the locality, whicn I am now regard- 
ing, presents precisely the same aspect that it has borne mayhap for a 
number of jears past, many are they who, in former time, beheld it, from 
whose ga/e aught that is earthly has long ago faded. And when I come 
to thmk how some of these during life struggled and toiled, to 
what importance they attained, '*how identified they were with various 
proceedings — ^the influence they possessed, — I seem astonished that they 
should have passed away* into another world, and yet that so trifling 
results should have followed on their death Then comes down upon 
me, so to speak, that old lesson of w4nch 1 have made mention, that this 
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IS in truth but a wretched and insignihcant existence, and 1 seem to 
long for tlie period when a bnghter and a nobler shall open before me 
And thtfe is another time when this same old lesson falls forcibly 
upon my mind, when at night I walk sohtanly on the sea-shore, and 
hear the mighty waves rolling as they rolled a thousand years ago 
They seem to speak of the mighty contrast between their unchangeable- 
ness and the change of which man is constantly the subject Generations 
after generations have arisen and aie gone, but the vast mass of waters 
presents the same aspect it did when the world wi||p in its infancy — 
the same laws bind it — it is made <iubser\ient to the same uses — confers 
like benefits, and d<!b,ls out, m its anger, the same dark destruction 
Now wh it IS the sum and substance of these remarks ^ Do I advo- 
cate retirement fiom the world n loathing and disgust ^ Do I advise 
tile casting away all sublunary concerns as unworthy of notice, and the 
giving exclusnc attention to thoughts ol things beyond the grave, and 
eontcinplation of a future existence ^ Not so , 1 have no admiration of 
the man who selfishly withdraws himstlf from society, who, preferring 
the luxurious ease of a perfectly quiet life— a life which involves no ex- 
citement IS burdened by no care, entails no merit il or phjsieal labour, 
demands no watchfulness of self — ^forgets that he is a number of a 
community, and that, as sucli, he is bound, as far as in him lies, to 
advance the common interests A man may talk to me of the 

sinfulness in great cities ind the puritj in small villages, and he may 
enlarge on tlie peace and the calm that he enjoys iii some retired 
spot far away from noise and tumult but I say to that man that 
111 is a selfish and unworthy creature, that his shunning the world 
IS a puicjy selfish act, and that in pursuing such a course he is not 
travelling in tlie path dictated by true religion No, no , my blessing is 
not with this nun — it is with the man who knows and feels that there is 
much to be done, ind who wdl give i hearty helping-hand to do it — ^wlio 
will not in some secuie nook lift up his hands and claploic the wickedness 
that he hear*, is going on ni large towns, uid then expiess his thank- 
fulness th it he has no concern with busy life — who will not do thia, but 
will throw hiincdf maiifullj; into the fight, and stnigglc hard for the 
( iiibc of vntue and religion I look scoinfiilk on the man who, ex- 
elaiiiing, ‘ Oli, what a wicked world stmglltw y wi+Jidraws himself 
from it, and not caiing to make a single efioit to mipiove it, allows his 
divs to dwindle out m some jilistant retreat 1 uliiiirc the man who, 
indeed, truly estimat ig life, cognisant to the lull how really insignificant 
at the best this existence, nevertheless, as lift has been given him, 
btiiiggks and strives wath his whole heart and soul — ^with Ins utmost 
energy and power, to work beiieht and to do good, who remembers 
tliat talents were given not to be hidden and put ivvay, but to be properly 
and profitably employed And thoTl£»h cviii to this man there will be 
moments of iiielaneholy and fits of gloom, certain is it, that such visita- 
tions wdl be but few and far between weighed down he may be for 
a very brief peiiod by the contemplation of the littleness and msignifi- 
cance of hispiesent existence, but qmcU^is he reMved by the recollection 
that it IS his own fault if even m this 1 fe* he knows not many and great 
gratifications, and that upon his own head only will rest the blame if, this 
life ended, he entei not upon another c f unfading enjoyment 
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INCIDENTS or THE KOAD, OR, PASSAGES FR 9 M fHE LIIE 
OF A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 

By Joseph Anthony, Jun 

THE STKANGL HOUSE AT DOLGELLY 

When draw the prosperous near me, I forcet 
The gods of Heaven, hut where ^ 
borrow and suffering in mj sight are set, 

The gods I leel arc tJiere 

bCUlLLBR 

In introducing the “ Incidents of the Jload” to the readers of 4 insworth\ 
Magazine^ the writer would observe that he seeks no higher object than 
that of amusing, by the narration of circumstances which somewhat deviate 
from the common occurrences of ever^-day life On the attention of 
lovers of the marvellous he has no claims, possessing neither the gifts of 
imagination to embellish, or ^e desire to com strange things to add to 
the interest of his stoiy To *ose, however, who, m the calm unruffled 
repose of^a stationary life, care but to know the romance of reality through 
other media than self-experience, these incidents may fairly be presumed 
to possess some interest, penned, as they arc, by one whose home may be 
said to be everywhere — the quiet ullage, the crowded town, and mingling 
also with almost c> ery grade of the great family of man 

In the words of the “ Rambler,” however, the reader is reciucstcd to ac- 
commodate his mind to the author’s design, and as he will have no interest 
in refusing the amusement that is offered to him, not to intcirupt his 
tranquillity by studied cavils, or destroj his satisfaction m that ivliich ma) 
be already well, by inquiring how it might be better — to be content with- 
out pleasure, or pleased without perfection 

Witli this brief preface will I now proceed to my story, and shouldst 
thou, leader, ever in thy wanderings have visited that part of tlie habitable 
globe where my nanatiw opens, thou wilt readily illow that a moie re- 
markable spot to harmonise with the singulanty of such a me( ting as my 
story will reveal, could not be chosen, were I framing a fiction, and select- 
ing from the most remarkable places in great and ^onous Bntam 
Hast thou, reader, been n seeker of the grand and beautiful imidst the 
wild scenery of North Wales ^ Hast thou looked upon Cader Idris ^ 
Hast thou gazed upon that giant mountain from the deep and dark ravine 
through which winds the load from Machynlleth to Dolgelly, over whose 
path beetle huge rocks, as pile on pile in majestic ruggedness they mount 
in aspinng grandeui to the cloud*^ Hast thou here turned thy gaze 
towards the opening in the hills which admits the traveller into the rock} 
pass, and beheld low iii the distance the far-spreading lake , and that, 
too, on a boisterous day, when its waters have been lashed into waves b} 
the wild wmds, which howling rushed round and jiast thee, with a sound 
like the cries of a troop of demons, or voices of spirits of the frowning 
rocks ^ Never have I made the joumej without pausing at this romantic 
pass to gaze each time with increased interest upon it On the left of the 
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road, partly hid by a low unmortared stone wall, m many parts shattered 
by the winds, the rocky height shehes sloping down some two hundred 
feet to its low est depth, where, parted by a narrow gullet, whose stream 
takes its way amidst fraoinents of rock, it rises again more abrupt and 
precipitate on the other side, forming a part of the base of the all-majestic 
Cader 

It has been observed that mountain scenery the most impresses the 
mind with a sense of the greatness of the works of the Creator , certam it 
is mountiins, barren though the} be, ever possess gran^pur and sublimity 
Here, where ciested with granite, they raise their uiiadomed heads to the 
clouds, they posses*^ a language which must address itself to every be- 
holder, m then boldness of outline and their giant magnitude Shouldst 
thou iic\er have beheld the seem, reader, picture it to thy imagination, 
for here it was w here I met with the subject of my narratn e 

It was on a boisterous October evening that 1 had left Machynlleth 
(so well known for its mementos of Glendower), and night was drawing 
rapidly on, when I arrived at the wild ravine whir h I ha\e attempted to 
desciibi, and at that part of the road, which cut out of, and winding 
round, the eloud-capped battlements of rock, leads again to the open 
c ountry and the snug little town of Dolg^ly W liking beside my horse 
as he iscended the road, and occasionall^necking hi* willingness to pro- 
ceed, whilst I paused to dunk dcepl} fiom the rich fount of* Nature 
grandeui piesented to me, m nearing the summit of tlu ascent I beheld, 
a few paces in advance of me the stationary figure of a man , his back 
was towirds me, and he appeared to be absorbed in i ejection, intently 
gazing on the m ijestic Cader Idris, the sides of which a greyish mist was 
wreathing, whiKt the summit w as hid in a dense cloud of vapoui 

The sound ol my approaching wheels, foi a moment, seemed to arouse 
him from his reverie, turning suddenly round, he east a hasty glance 
tow aids me and my vehicle, and immedialel} resumed lius oiiginal posi- 
tion lie was seemingly advanced m }ears, and to judge by his dress 
and general appeal iiue, a gentlemin Night w is drawing lapidly on, 
and IS old age evei commiiided my icierence and i expect, and knowing 
ilso, thit wt were miles distant from inj habitation 1 did not hesitate, on 
coming up to the spot where he stood, to offer ^im i scat iii my vchicK, 
should Ills waj eli iiiec to be the same as mine * Ibe readei ma} judge 
my surpii^e, when the mountain gazer declined mj offei, nid that some- 
what rudeh too, ho lould ind.would walk, and, not e\cn thinking me 
turned on liis heel, and agiiii appealed to beioine absoibed m the contem- 
plation o{ the ' lid sc eiieiy before him I made no i eply, but, with an inw ard 
ejaculation against human natuic in general, ind this old gentleman m 
particulai, I lesiimed my walk by the side of in> steed, iiid, in a few 
moments, had gamed the summit of the ase ent \\ bilsl engaged gather- 
ing up the Kins and preparing to*tike m, seat, a voice Irom behind 
hailed me, and almost at the same moment, the old gentleman whom I 
had so roeenth passed, with more agditj than 1 should have given him 
credit foi possessing, placed his hand on the side of the gig and sprang 
in He h id been running, and, for a moment or two, w as almost breath- 
less, as soon, lioweier, os he was able, fic commenced apologising for his 
former rudeness, and to e\piess how «?ensible he was of the kindness of 
my offer, and how gladly he would aiail hiinsAf of it His conduct was 
somewhat extiaoidinary, but theie was a frankness in his manner which 
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pleased me, and taking* my seat beside him, I drove on, not a little 
amused at the singulanty of the proceeding 

I did not, however, hesitate to declare how much the conduct, for 
which he expressed his regret, had annoyed me at the time, and that 1 
hardlv know how to reconcile the sincerity of an apology following so 
closely upon the heels of an oifeiicc So earnest was the manner of the 
old gentleman on again expressing his regret that he liad acted so 
boorishly, that 1 at once banished my half-feigned displeasure, and soon 
entered with him into an animated and amusing conversation 

There was an unmistakable polish about the stranger, a felicity in the 
choice of words, a happiness of expression, and a cheerfulness of manner 
most engaging For an old nan, however, ho appeared to be somewhat 
excitable As wc proceeded he seemed to make himself quite at home 
with me, and evinced not the slightest hesitation in putting questions in 
the most direct mannei, as to the pleasure or business which had called 
me into that part of the country Such impertinences ill -accorded with 
Ins othcr\iis« gentlemanly bearing, and }et in return for the little infor- 
mation which I gave bun on the subject of his inquines, I must do my 
companion the justice to say that he was very prodigal m return Indeed, 
when I had mtormed iiim I inp only on a bnef visit to Dolgclly, and 
purposed quitting the place on*he following day, he immediately pro- 
ceeded ta inform ano that he was almost a strange i to the pi ice, that his 
lesidence was within a mile of Dolgelly, and tliat he had chosen the 
locality for a few montlis’ so]ourn on iccount of its quietness and salubnt} 
When lie spoke of tlie sceiierj iii the neighbourhood, he became posi 
lively eloquent, and appeared to Iw doubly delighted to have found in me 
a congenial spiiit, who did not hesitate to declare with what feiiour he, 
too, had woisliqipecl it the sin me of all-glonous Natuie 

Tlieie was something so truly original, so much pleasing enthusiasm 
and Luo}aae> of spmt m mj companion, that 1 could notiesisttlu oppor- 
tunity airoided n»c of seeing nioie of him, the reader will, theiefore, 
bcaieclj wonder that we pirted with an acceptance on my part of the 
invitation which he gaie me to sup with Inm and as 1 put him down at 
the gate, winch led through an avenue of tre^s to his lesidciice, 1 assured 
)iim he might lely upon ^ly attendance 

Readily will it be imagined that I had not long been an inmate of that 
spacious and comlortable hostelrie, yclejit “The Golden Lion,” it Dol- 
gelly, tre I in'^titutcd mqnines relative tQ the occupants of the mansion 
which my late companion had pointed out to mo as his home The 
information which 1 receded on the subject was calculated not a little to 
increase my curiosity and desire to learn more of that eccentric individual 
It appealed that the family consisted, besides the old gentleman, of an 
elderly and a young lady , who, by then hermit-like habits, had much 
puzzled tlie good people of Dolgelly They nevei entered the town, had 
been seenbv lery few, and the servants had proved, since the arrival of 
the family in tlie neighbouihood, invulnerable to all ittempts made by the 
eunous to learn from whence they came, with other particulars which they 
w t re desii ous ol ascei taming 

One person alone, Doctor was on visiting terms with the family, 

and that chiefly m Ins professional capacity, and he, even to his most ul- 
timate friends, w as as close on the subject as the grave And so it was 
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known to the natives as the strange house, and its occupants as the 
strange people 

The worthjr hostess of the Lion was not a little surprised when, in re- 
turn for her liberal communication of all she knew, and what she thought, 
I informed her that I was about to visit the old geutleinin , and having 
seen my steed comfortably housed for the mght, and sent off my despatches, 
I lost no time iii proceeding to the place of invitation 

It was a lively night, the cloudless star-gemmed heavens seemed to 
touch the majestic mountain heights around, whilst, oi^ the ver} crest of 
the towering Cadei, one bright planet was ghttciing m gloiious efiulgeuce, 
seeming like some ^iuccri of Light enthioned ind giving audience m 
that vasty court whose bouiidaiies wtic heaven and earth — to the innumer- 
able my 1 lads of attendant lumiuanes be lining aiound How beautiful, 
indeed, IS unclouded stdi light amidst the mountains^ 

My coming was c\idently expe^pted by the livened functionary who 
answered iny summons at the door of the mansion he silently pioceedod 
to usher me into a room, which I had scarcely entered cie k was joined 
by my host The apartment was spieioiis, ruhly fuinished, and orna- 
mented with nuincious choice paintings, which the old gentleman seemed 
not a little proud of, whilst intioducing scpiiately to ni) notice 

As in his desciiptiou of the grand a® beautiful iii nituie, he was 
scarcely less an tiithu-^iast in his admuation of the woiks*of ait, ilu pro- 
ductions of tlu 111 aster-spin tb of the ige, which he hid hcie gathered 
togethei, and which weic chiefly modern pioduetioris As 1 then beheld 
him, 1 think I see him now, standing heroic i laigc painting which he 
most highly piizcd, and changing the position of the caudle which he 
held, until he had ohtamed the propei light m which I was to inspect 
it The subject of the picture was a mountain lake — tune, sunset — the 
wateis of the lake, aud the^aiigular masses of lock which bounded it, 
wcie cast in dcip shidow', whilst the summit of the mountain, with its 
lieatliery clothing, catching the last rajs of the sinking sun, piesented 
itself in contrast as beautiful as it was st iking Such dark green w iter, 
such blaelush-grey rock, and such sunsluiic, weic ne\er surpassed, per- 
haps but larely equalled, on canvas An eagle, on the wing, was seen 
crossing the lake, as though it wen ibout to ascend to some ejnem 
tlio locks, the whole scene piesentiiig a putinrc of wild beiuty and 
graudeui, such as would at ouce imjircss the beholder that nature itself, 
aad natuie only, had been followed by the painter poet’s hand Ay, in 
vent}, none but a poet, if not m language, lu the depths of Ins soul, was 
he whose master hand had piodueed that exquisite woiL of ait The 
subiect chosen icvealed liovv much had he of the pottrj of the beiutilid 
within him, and its sui passing excellence that it had been with hun i 
labour of lo^e That he had withal a poet’s fondness, sought ind com- 
muned with nature, had midst tlie hilA many a time and oft watched the 
sink in g sun, and gathered from fleeting laj and spieadiiig shadow subjects 
foi that pencil which should gam him imraortalitj It was, indeed, a 
surpassing pioduetion of true genius The ai*tist ippeaied to have had 
complete dominion over the powerful mate rials of light and darkness, and 
had so varied aud disposed them under the iiiflueiiee of a poetical mind, as 
to produce effects, whose beauty was only equalled by then close fidelity 
to nature I dwell upon this subject as affording a revelation of the 
enthusiasm of my entertainer, and m the descnption which I have given 
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of the paintin;^, to the best of my memory, have repeated his language 
Yes, I think I now behold him whilst expatiating on this prized gem of 
his collection, his e^es seemed to beam with additional lustre, and as the 
glowing terms with which he expiessed his admiration, and the beauty of 
the object before us, drew from me scarcely less waim expressions of 
delight, he appeared to work himself into a state of excitement, almost 
rapturous 

Our inspection of the paintings over, w e drew up to the lire, and I now 
observed an embroidery frame, a pianoforte, and several ornaments on the 
massive marble chimney-picce, indicative ot there being members of the 
gentler sex occupants of the house Strange, although my entertainer 
must have obscived my gave resting upon these evidences of such prox* 
imity, he never alluded to them , but led the conversation, in which 1 «oon 
found in) self discussing the popular subjects of the daj, politics and 
phrenology, music and mesmerism, and I know not what besides My 
host’s conversational poners were considerable, y 1 1 1 could not help observ- 
ing tint lie endeavoured to prevent the conxeisation resting on one 
subject long, ind by the time that wc sit down together to suppi r, a 
listener would have had reason to suppose that we had pictty nearly ex- 
hausted the whole range of ordinaiy conversible matter The supper 
provided for us w s fiist-ratc — the cookeiy worthy of a first class pro- 
fessor, the appocutinents of the table superb, and the livened functionaries 
who attended glided around us noiselessly as spirits 

My entertainer certamly^parcd no clfort to make me enjoy his society 
and my supper, and yet withal 1 did not feci exactly it my ease There 
was an indescribable sometfung about him that kept my curiosity on the 
alert, and yet h iffled it I could not divest myself of the impression that 
he was acting a part, and that there was a Mmethmg of the forced in his 
seeming gaiety and joyousness Besides, tno absence of the rest of the 
family was calculated to induce me to believe that my visit had been to 
the m not altogether acceptable, the reflection of which to some extent pre- 
vented me from eiiteiing fully and freely into the humour of my host, the 
which, by the way, lapidly inci eased as he paid close devoir to a delicious 
punch of his own concoction, the which wpn from me, with itspcculiai 
e\( ellence, most houcs>t<and unqualified praise 

The tunc woie on, and with the flying houis at length vanished the un- 
pleasant cogitations which, on account of the reasons I have mentioned, 
since my entering the mansion had been mine Seeing that there was no 
likelihood of an addition being made to our jiarty, and that the ladies had 
111 all probability letired for the night, I no longer hesitated to enter fully 
ind freely into the jocular spirit whu h seenu d to inspire my entertainer 
1 he old gentU man was possessed of a tolerable stock of anecdote, moat 
of which, to me, was new, his acquaintance, too, with the German and 
French, as well as our own drama, was surprising, displaying a memoiy 
viondeifully^ letentive in the various readings which he gave me But his 
perception of the ludicrous was, perhaps, the most sti iking feature in his 
eharactei , he was highly imaginative, and the odd and whimsical imagin- 
ings and conceits which he gave utterance to, were not unworthy of being 
transmitted to poster ty by the pencil of immortal “ George ” In return 
1 gave him the best things I was acquainted with, and our united cachi- 
n itions at times were certainly not far removed from the boisterous My 
companion at times would quit his seat, and, pacing the apartn eiit, 
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lepeat the point of an anecdote which had tickled his fancy, and called 
forth his laughter, and whilst lepeating the words, burst out afiesh more 
loudly than ever At times, too, it appeared as though he were endea- 
vouring to repress the mirth kindled within him by changing the theme 
to more sober matter, and, as 1 imagined, with this view proceeded to 
recite some lines which he told me were a tnnsldtion of his own from 
Schiller His elocution was most excellent, a id I was not a little vexed 
when, in the midst of the piece, ht suddenly came to a pause, a peculiar 
expression, which I had not oh^eived before, spiead ovtir his features, and, 
to my great astoni‘-hmcnt, when he again bioke silence, it was with an 
excldmation of imnjled suipiise and terroi, whilst with starting eyes he 
looked at me as though I had become suddenly an object of aversion to him 
By a strong effort, however, he seemed to inasUi this sudden emotion, 
and, resuming his seat, the position of which 1 obscived he so altered as 
no longei to confront me, declared tint he had forgotti n the lemainder 
of the passage, and challenged me to another bumpci from the capacious 
bowl Deeply now did he quaff the nectar , again t ame a\,hange over 
his humour, and again did In^ boisterous laugh bre ik on the stillness of 
the niglit 

It was during oiu of these loud huists of merriment, that I was turn- 
ing oil my (hair to the table to replenish my glass, when mj attention 
was suddenly arrested bj peiceiving, in i distant part of the spacious room, 
where the candles threw but a glimnuring haze, the figuie of a female 
Scaice bad m\ glance rested upon lici, ere disappeared m the gloom , 
i sliglit iioi&e, IS of a dooi gently closing, iSBmg me to believe that she 
had been on the w itch, or probably intending to speak to us, and chang- 
ing hoi intention, had suddenly retiied 

Fiom the stationai'y position in which I liid *!een hci, the first suppo- 
sition ippeared to be nciiest the tiutli, and as the other extremity of the 
large looiii in which we sat was almost in total daikness, I conceived it 
to be not unlikely that others might hi thcic coiico ilcd obsciving us The 
old gentleman hwl not noticed my look of surprise, oi heard the lialf- 
smothtud evclimition which on discoveiing the figure, I had imolun- 
taiil> made From the me^ment, howeiei, that I beheld tin foim that 
had so suddeiil) vuiishid, a cli iiigt eamc o\ei tig. «;pnit of mj mcinment, 
iiid with tenfold foiec inj foimei uneasmess leturned My host’s late 
( \tr loidiuary display liad somewhat tended to lessen the enjoyment whieh 
1 had previously den ved honuhis society, hut this list most singular 
pi oc ceding on the part of some other, to me, mjstciious member of the 
Cot iblislimen*, completed the effect I lesolved to quit the place, and, 
rmiiip* from my scat, intimated my intention of returning to my inn 

Aly entertainer seemed somewhat istonislied it the suddenness of my 
resolve, and appeared determined, if possible, to induce me to prolong my 
stay I had, duiiiig the eailier part*of my visit, in the course of our con- 
veisation on the subject, expicssed myself as a loud lover of music, and 
my host now backed his pressing entreaty for me to remain, by volunteer- 
ing something on the [uanoforte if I would consent to stay another hour 
Fond as I am of the concord of sweet pounds, 1 must confess to feeling 
somewhat annoyed at finding my mte ntion of retinng thwarted, without 
being positively rude, by the remembrance on Jbhe part of the old gentle- 
man, of an expression made at an earlj pait of the night, and at finding it 
made subservient to keep me longei ^ To do my host justice, he placed 
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as few amateurs play , he sang also, and though age had much impaired 
his voice, sTveet tv as it in its feebleness, whilst his execution revealed how 
thoroughly grounded he had been m the science of song 

Behind the instrument, forming as it were a panel the wall, was 
iixod an immense mirror, and as the old gentleman played without notes, 
and as there was nothing before him to intercept the reflection, I had 
presented to me, as 1 stood at his side, his countenance therein fully 
ehown 1 know not why, but my gaze w'ls irresistibly attracted to a 
contemplation of kis features thus presented in the bright mirror before 
me A few grey hairs were scattered over his brow, lofty and broad, his 
features marked with the lines of age, but yet handsome, whilst their 
general expression of high intelligence, with a cast of sadness, confirmed 
my previously -formed opinion, that the hilarity which I had witnessed had 
in some measure been forced and his jO} ousness been anything hut fiom 
the heart ‘ 

After singing two or three very sweet compositions of a plaintive cha- 
racter, he suddenly ceased, nor did he make an observation for full five 
minutes afterwards, but continued pliying a beautifully wild and touching 
nielod}, which, from his silence, I judged to affect him deep!} Indeed, 
he appeired so much absoibed in the performance as to have foi gotten 
me altogether I remember well that it was just as I was about to ad- 
dress hirh, wheif he suddenly came to a pause, resting his fingcis on the 
1 pys of tilt instrument, andg raising his ejes, in the huge bnght mirro 
before us his gaze met ||||N Great heaven ^ how strange ^ WI at 
fearful fascination^ I coul^iot takemj ejes away, whilst my heirt ft It 
IS though it had been suddenly fixizento ice The glare of a madman wa> 
upon ino^ It was deep iiiglit, and we lyere alont ^ The muscles of his 
mouth, as his e^e met mine, contracted in a fearful manner, his face heca ic 
hlanchcd, Ins lips livid Uttering a cry, which was something hetw( eu 
a liowl and a scream, on the instant he sprang to his feet, throwing him- 
stlf upon nu, whilst I ft It his hand grasping at m\ thioat So sudden, 
impetuous, and unexpected was the attack, that I stumbled backwaids 
'^nd fell Rescuing me from Ins attempted grasp, my fall enabled him to 
cn itch ont of the irons from the fireplace^ which, quick as light, lie 
raided to strike me l^ringing to my fett, I succeeding in portlj 
escaping the intended blow by catching his descending arm, and, seizin <*• 
him round the body, I hurled him to the ground, and held him firml> 
rinwn For a minute, nay, not so much, and yet it seemed an lioui, 1 
held that poor maniac there, and the expression of his ejes, as they 
u eii ghred upon me, will never pass from my memory 

W hilst w e were struggling on the ground, with a loud scream a j oung 
^irl rushed into the room, and throwing herself down on her knees b\ 
tli( old gentleman, she caught hold of one of his hands, and, in the midst 
of violent emotion, sobbed out, 

“ M} dear, dear father 

Two of the servants, strong, powerful felloTvs they were, who, unseen 
uid unheard by me, had rushed into the room, soon released me from the 
I M man, by beanng him to a sofa, despite his violent exertions to break 
away 

Standing by the sofa, v^d bending over the lunatic, I now beheld an 
cldcrl\ ladj, who, like her companion, was attired m deep mouraing 
She appeared to give instructions tf the semints, addressing them in a 
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suppressed tone of voice , and they, apparently acting under her direc- 
tions, coolly bore the old man, in spite of his efforts, past me, whilst a 
female domestic, who stood with a light, evidently prepared for the case, 
led the way out of the room The elderly lady and her young compa- 
nion were about to follow them, when the former, turning to me, hurriedly 
expressed her regret tor what had occurred, begging me to be seated, and 
to excuse then absence, which for a short time was indi pensable I 
silently bowed , they left the room, and, a few moments aitii, 1 heard the 
sound of voices, as though in high altercation , then the noise of a closing 
door, and all became as still as deatli 

1 was too much excited to sit calmly down, but paced the apartment, 
with all kinds of stiangc conjectuies crowding in upon me It was e\i- 
deiit that 1 h id been completely deceived in the charac ter of my host — 
that I had been for houi s unconsciously sitting m the company of a mad- 
man There was a mystery, also,«m the whole atiiir, which bewildcied 
me , and it may easily be conceived that 1 was impatient for the return of 
the old 1 id^ when 1 might expect to have some little light thrown on the 
matter 

I had not to wait long With her younger companion, she again 
entered the loom, and aftci, with much appaicnt concern and kiiiducssof 
mannei, inquinng if I had received any hurt, pioceeded to ofiei me a 
room for tl e rcmamdei of the night, if I would accept ^t, in plofcrence 
to returning to the town I declined the offer, and observed that 1 was 
sorry to find nivsclt the unwitting caust of mrcumstances which, as well 
as for the old gentleman, on their account I so much regretted 

“ \ou are veiy consideiate, very Umd, sn,” said the youngest ot the 
ladies, addressing me, “but we hel that we have much to apologise to 
you for My father li id appiiscd us of your meeting, of your coming, 
and we ha\e to regret that wo did not interpose, or prepare }ou for that 
dreadful visitation of mind whuh, in consequence of wvcrc domestic afflic- 
tions, has ” 

Lniotion prevented her finishing the sentence The melancholy me- 
lod) of hei Aoicc, the cxpiesbion of hci daik hi/il ejes, winch, despite 
Jiei efforts to suppress tcuh^ were ripiJJy suffusing, caused me to expe- 
ijcnce a peculiar sensition about the oigans of ^sion, ind I am not sure 
that I did not a little pla} the woman mys»elf 

“I assure you, sir,’^ said the old lady, interposing to the last speakers 
leJief, “that he has nevci beeii^o violent as ^ou have seen him to-mght 
Indeed, it having be«.n so long since he had a paioxysm at all, we more 
readily coiise^ tcd to allow him to make his own arrangements to sup 
with you alone, it was an ^rior in judgment which we must be eaiefol 
not to repeat , m extenuation, however, I must observe, that we had no 

conception of the evil with which Mr is so unhappily afflicted being 

so deeply rooted and so serious as thiS night has le^oaled it to be ” 

She paused, but before 1 could offer a remark, again resumed 

“ If J understood Mr angbf, you are making but a short stay in 

the neighbourhood^” 

“ To-mMrow evening I purpose qmttiQg Dolgelly,” I replied , “ allow 

me to leave my card I had not one \ o present to Mr on our fir^t 

meeting, since winch, I have forgotten it aqd, drawing one forth, I 
lianded it to the old lad> , and added, that 1 was staying at the Lion Hotel 
“ \ou will \cry much oblige us,” she rejoined, whilst hastily glancing 
at my name, “ by not caring to give Ihe icbult of your visit here to any 
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of the curious in the town, who, having heard of your visit, may interro- 
gate you thereon By thus obliging us, you will truly show that sympathy 
which I am sure you feel for Mr , and for us ” 

The 1 eader will readily conceive that I assured the old 1 idy she might 
rely upon her wishes being attended to, and, feeling fliat my presence 
longer could not be otherwise than painful to them, i rose iroin my seat 
to depait 

Fre bidding me good night the old lady gave me a pressing imitation 

to dine with them on the morrow, when she observed Mi w ould, 

in all probabiht) , be so far recovered as to join the part\ , when he would 
have an opportunity of apologising to mi tor that wHiihhadpasacd, with- 
out which the recollection of the eient would be to him a continued source 
of pain Pleading other pressing engagements I hogged to decline, e\- 
pressing at the same time a hope that the old gcntlem in would soon re- 
cover, and that on my next visit to Dolgelly I should hear of his healtVi 
being thoroughly established With an understanding that 1 was to pay 
them a visif when 1 next came to that part ol the countij, and a good-bye 
and 001 dial shake of the hand with both ladies, I took my leave Ushered 
by a servant I soon found myself at the entrance gate, and on the road to 
Dolgelly, with the events of the last five hours flitting across my brain 
like the unconnected fragments of a strange and h ilf forgotten dream 

It wds somcfwhere about two o’clocl in the morning when I aroused 
that useful functional y, the Boots, from a soimd sleep in one of the elevated 
domiciles of the Golden Lion I retiied to rest iii anything but a com- 
posed state of mind , the events of the night had been of so eveiting a 
nature, that m my fitful slumbers I again joined in boisterous mirth with 
the old gentleman, again beheld m the huge mirror his ejes glaniig 
upon me, ind, struggling with him ag un, beheld tlie fcaiful blow 
descending 

In the summer following I once more visited Dolgelly, and on inquiring, 
1 learne d that the mansion was untenanted, and the iii} stenous family, 
who foiTTieily occupied it, had left, no one km w whithei I never saw oi 
bend of them more 

On reviewing the circumstances which \ ha\c related, the reader will 
probably conclude witlj me, that it presents one of the maiij instances 
which, 111 this ever changing scene^ try and develop the most steiling 
and beautiful qualities which characterise woman lie will with me per- 
ceive that the two individuals of the gentler sex, of whom these pages tell, 
had, the one, sacnficcd friends and comforts, and that peace and tranquiilitj 
which should ever smooth the dechning years of life, and the othei, the 
world, kindred young hearts like her own, society which she was sohighlj 
calculated to adorn, to cheei the hours of a decaying and darkened mind, 
to watch and tend that winch in its state of wreck had become then evei 
more endeared, and by self-sacrifice and watchfulness to aiold the dread 
alternitive of immolating in the gloomy walls of an asjlum one so well 
beloved Honour to w oman ^ such instances so exalting to humanity are 
not rare Honour to woman for her self-denial, hei patiei^ suftenng, 
and hei undying affection ^ \V«oman, who in harmony with niat glonous 
creation which gave the sun to gladden the earth, despite of the clouds 
which lower over the pa^s of life, with her smile irradiates the scene, and 
until time shall be no more, will be, as she has ever been, the brightest 
gem of this beautiful world 
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Were you ever at the Lakes, gentle reader ^ K not, pray go there as 
soon as }ou can Go when (as Mrs Hemans sings) — 

• Spnng 

Has passed by the hills of the stormy north, 

And the larch has hung all her tassels forth, 

or in June, when the woods and hedges are in all their leafy pomp , or 
in autumn, when the country has put on its Joseph s coat ot many colours, 
and the Lakes are a deep cold blue, and the feni on the banks bnght red, 
and the moss is sere and yellow, and the birch and beech golden, and the 
oak has a coppensh tint, and the wild cherry (a wonderfully beautiful tiet, 
that IS rich crimson, and even the black spotted leaves of the sycamore 
turn a little brown, and the green holly grows more green and glossy, 
as it in mockery of its brethien Go, then, gentle reader, if you can, 
and sliould afterwards meet Mis Trollope, you may tell her that you 
ha^ e seen a “ fair* as brilliant in colouring as she evei could have beheld 
in the American forests 

J3ut before going to the Lakes, listen to me while I ©pen the bps of 
wisdom If you possess in your wardrobe any strange outlandish bonnet, 

shaped like a coal-skuttle, or the hd of a stewpaii or a soup-tureen , any 
gown of startling pattern or mateiial, or shortness, or scantiness, or ful- 
ness, or any other ness ,’* any cloak that was thought admirable twenty 
years ago, any scarlet boots, or glo\ei of tender green , take them with 
you, they will do charmingil^idbr^e Lal^ And you, too, gentle gen- 
tleman reader, should you possess any wide-awake, outragingthc ideas of 
piopriety of all your middle aged female aunts and cousins, any very 
knowing shooting-jacket, any trousers of any of those charming patterns 
tint make your legs like animated gnJirons, take, oh, take them with 
^ou * the} will juslido for the Lakes For the singularity of youi dress 
shows the singularity of your mind, and because greatness is singu- 
lar, singularity is supposed t3 be great, diess then like an Ojibbeway 
Indian trying to be fashionable, and some people i\lll consider you a groat 
genius , it IS only commonplace people who care how they are clothed , 
jou, gentle reader, are as indifferent about it as “ the hhes of the held,** 
and 1 dare say^ Solomon m all* his glory was not arrayed like one of 
you,** indeed I am quite sure of it And pray suffer from no mauxaise 
honte about your costume, do not walk along with the uncomfortable 
idea that every one is lookmg at you Put on what } ou will, the chances 
are twent} to one that you meet every day half a-dozen people as singu- 
larly attired Every oue tnea to show the outward signs of a great 
genius here , every one cnes out, “ No one cares for dress here ,’* and 
every soul you meet, or, perhaps, I ought to say every body^ is a witness 
to it I never should feel the least surprise to see people walking about like 
the Americaj^ndians, with a blanket and a wooden skewer as their sole 
costume, and^ere it not for the coldness of the climate and the one pohee- 
inan 1 discovered at Amblcside, I dare say before tins they would have re- 
turned to the primitive fig-leaf, perhaps, though, fi^-trees may be scarce so 
far north, or that costume, though biblical, might have been consideredlby 
dear departed Mr Wordsworth contr:? bonos mores ” But in what- 
VOL XVIII K 
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ever costume it pleases you, your maid, or your valet, that you should 
appear m, go* and whether you wear a fig-lea&|^ not, or whether you 
go ID spring or autumn, ^ou will, 1 know, be cmA^pied with all you see, 
if only the genius loci (wnich vulgar-mmded people mij^ht call the rain) 
suffers you to see anythmg 

Do you remember, gentle reader, a certain story of Sir Walter Scott 
and Ins better half (how excellent must she have been*) watching the 
gambols of the lambs 

“ How charming,” cned the bard, to watch their frolics* how beau- 
tiful they look now * but, my dear, you do not w^tch them, you are not 

thinking of them ” 

Indeed, my dear, I am,” answered the worthy lady, I iitas think- 
ing just at that moment how good they would be — cold, with mint-sauce ” 

Great souls are seldofn understood by tl^ose nearest them , that sweet 
samt, that sat by WaJter^s side, evidently did not understand him, nor 
did my frend, whom I had earned with me on my travels, me, when, as 
Windermere burst on our sight, 1 cned, with an oratoncal sweep of the 
arm that hit him on the nose^ 

“ How beautiful — ^how deep — how blue*” 

Humph'” he grunted out, rubbing his injured nose, humph, lakes 
generally are decpish 1 hope to Heaven this is a ^ery deep one, as then 
we shall get char for dimier, my boy , think of that *” 

Is it possible, O Windermere * that pilgnms visit thee for the sake of 
thy fish 

This took place on the Last Minstrel (a coach, gentle reader, not an 
aged individual with a harp uj^n«his back), as we drove from the Mr m- 
derm^re station to Bowness y jfl Awt tu ** tfiin i lal M mii we passed Ellaray, the 
house of Professor Wilson, it was then for sale, abandoned by its owner, 
prmcipally, the gossips of the country said, because the good people who 
came by the cheap-trip trains, would assert the boasted freedom of true- 
born Bntons, by breaking m and walking all over the grounds — a phase 
of Enghsh liberty bettei contemplated in theory tham witnessed in piac- 
tice 

Bowness, the first town in the lake disthct, I do not much admire, it is 
a gay place, much gi^sn to dmners, balls, and immense picnics , considers 
itself fashionable and quite in the world, and of the world, and looks down 
upon its next neighbour, Ambleside, with supreme contempt Ambleside 
IS hterary, and gives tea-parties and reading-parties, mstead of balls and 
routs, and, of course, thinks Bowness a very hght fiivolous sort of plate, 
^aks of it and its inhabitants with a mild pity that smgularly aggravates 
tnem Of course the two places hate each other with the cordial hatred 
that often spnngs up amongst near neighbours m the country (hear it 
not, ye bucolical poets*), but where people have no occupation (and after 
all, watching the weather can scarcely ^ called an occupation), it is not 
astomshing they should sometimes nate their neighbour, it is, at all 
events, something to do Opposite Bowness lies a cluster of islands, the 
pnncipal being Curwen’s Island, from it the views, both i:^|^and down the 
lake, are very beautiful, but it has httle beauty in itself, bXig spotted all 
over with trees, by which means all effect is spoiled On it stands a sin- 
gularly ugly Italian filla, which assorts as well with the scenery round 
It,* ^ a wart on a beauty's face with the other features This is not 
original, gentle reader, it was«4he term used by Lord , when asked 
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by the celebrated Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, wheiher he advised 
her to destroy the old palace of Woodstock From Bowness, the Lndy of 
the Lake or the Lordpf the Isles (steamers, good reader^) will conv^ 
you to the head of the lake I declmed bolh, however, and mounting 
again the Last minstrely proceeded to Lowood Close to this place is 
the house where Mrs Hemans lived, it bears the romantic name of Dove’s 
Nest — a name, however, not bestowed by the gentle poetess, as I once ima- 
gined It is a quiet, cottage-lookmg place, commanding a most lovely view, 
not grand or awful, but a view of qmet, gentle, comfortable beauty , wood 
and lake, and enougl^ mountain for the picturesque, and not too much for 
comfort, a lovely view it was, as the sun shone ujpon the glassy lake, 
and the blue mountains melted softly away m the distance No wonder 
a poetess chose here her home, no wonder she wrote so voluxm- 
nously I almost thmk a steam-engine put down here might havb 
been inspired We sat down for some time in her favourite bower, a 
whitewashed old building, talkmg with the good dame of* th^ house, 
who had been there when Mrs Hemans had it She chatted away readily 
about her, told us she loved much new milk and cold meat, and would 
walk about the country with only a veil on her head and no bonnet A 
mode of proceeding that shocked our informant much It wasn’t 
’spcctable,’’ she said, to see a lady walking about m that fashion, and 
so I told her, I am’t a&aid of speaking up, I am’t , and Fve given her a 
bit of my mind about it scores, a} , and scores again of times But she 
was a nice lady, though she wouldn’t wear a bonnet ” And then, by an 
insensible digression, the good woman slipped into politics , and hero cer- 
tainly she was not at all afraid of speaking up She gave us her opinions 
freely about ‘‘ the people,’ and ‘‘the people's rights,” and about the bishops, 
whom she desciibed as “ a set of auld bodies fit for nought m this world 
nor the next neither, I’m thinking What business have they with all 
the money, I wonder ? Why don’t they givg it to the young clergy- 
men, nice young men they be I've know^^any of them myself, and 
some of them as good-looking young fellows as ever I clapped eyes on.” 
At the same time she had a great horror of ‘ Methodies,” whom she con- 
sidered worse than the bishopfi . 

Leavmg our chatty political guide at last, wetwent on to the head of 
the lake Here the two great feeders of the lake, the Rothay and 
Brathay, like rival beauties, each try to entice you Follow fimt the 
Brathay — the Brathav, now sleeping in grassy meadows, now spreadmg 
out its waters mto a lake-like pool, and then hurrying on past the chapel 
into the lake Follow its course for a mile or so, and then turn off here 
IS Loughngg Tam, like a pocket looking-glass , further on, Elterwater, 
like a swamp— indeed some people require to be told it is a lake Pass 
on under Langdale Pikes, tnrough a* country most wild and pastoral, 
and here is Blea Tam , a wood of Scotch firs on one bank, benmd the 
lofty hmpy pikes, and all around as grand, as desolate, as awful aa 
painter or poet could wish Now on, past Langdale Water, a lake, 
that IS all l^can find to say of it, and so to Comston Water This is a 
charming lake , a comfortable, qmet, gooff-tempered lookmg lake The 
hills slope away gradually, and the wood nestles down to the very water’s 
edge , no frownmg cran or wnnkled rocks look down upon you , no 
mountains of any size lut their head, except the Old Man, anqimpreiy 

h2 • 
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fine olJ man he is, though, when last I saw him, as blue with the evening 
mist as any young lady of forty or thereabouts need wish to be Every- 
thing round you is quiet, and countryfied, except indeed a boathouse of 
Mr Marshall s This is a very imposing building on^the water's edge, 
massive with turrets, and alow-browed, arched entrance — a perfect plaster 
specimen of the old gatehouse — though where it is to lead to, unh ss to 
some palace under the hill that Mr Marshall has in imitation of the 
kmg of the fan^s, I can’t tell However, despite the gatehouse, 'tis a 
charming lake, and when the sun sets, and the water is a sheet of glass 
(Bohemian glass, crimson and gold), I don’t know ope that can surpass it, 
not even Windermere, which in its ehaiacter it most resembles And 
Aw back by Easthwaite Water to the junction of Rothay and Brathay , but 
first look at Wray Castle, an edifice of the nmeteenth century — Gothic, 
weftw imposing to those who are imposed on by a certain arr'ingement ot 
stomend mortar — very imposing indeed, I may say, and only to be 
nvn 11/41. will not say equalled, by Goodrich Castle on the Wye, where, 
as you cross the drawbridge, you perceive that all the servants’ offices 
look into the moat , — an ingenious device for drowning one s domestics 
in case of siege And now up the Rothay to Ambleside, a pretty quaint 
town, prcservmg a great deal of the air of an out-of-the-way countiy 
town, despite the great influx of visitors m summer , and a gas lamp 
having been substituted for the cross on the steps in the market-place 
Hcie lives Miss Martmeau — ^that apostle of Mesmerism and the Rights of 
Women, who draws forth such warm praise fi*om my Lord John liussell’s 
lips, has set up her tent here Within a mile or two of this place is 
R\ dal Mount, Mr Wordsworth’s (This of course refers to a period an- 
terior to the great poet’s death ) And here, gentle reader, stop and 
meditate for a moment on the surpassing attractions of this land How 
V lied must be its beauties, how great its charms, that could win Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Souj^ey, Miss Martmeau, Professor Wilson, Dr 
Arnold, Mrs Remans, aimers Trollope (for Mrs Trollope we claim for 
the lakes , Mrs Trollope nved within sight of the mountains of Ullcr- 
watcr, Mrs Tiollope surely was a laker ) How great, I say, must be its 
attractions to win all these to its bosom, for fliough many of them, one could 
easily understand, lowcig the countiy and rejoicing in its beauty as if it 
were their mistrt;»s, yet some of them surely the world is not apt to con- 
sidci postorally 01 bucolicaUy given No ono ever took Miss Martmeau 
for a shepherdess, certainly not for a Dresden china shepherdess She 
docs not give one at all the idea of a lady likely to carry a crook in her 
hand tied with a knot of blue ribands, while a pet lamb with a ditto round its 
neck followed Nor can one conceive that the great rival of Malthus, 
the great antagonist of philoprogemtiveness (God forgive us the use of 
that long word^, should come without some very great attraction into a 
distnct where the children seem to be produced like the chickens m the 
new incubation process, a hundred at a time — a process which the march of 
intellect has discovered to do away with that exceedingly old fashioned, and 
entirely used-up ammal, the domestic hen Miss Martmeau is a lady whose 
activity of mind and body we much admire, though even yet wo have 
scaice got over our wonder at it. By turns pohtician, theologian, doctor, 
romancei, historian, thiveller, philosopher, and prophet, the mixture of 
«^ha|m^s IS qmte bewildezing Then as for activity of body, she travels 
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over all the country with a knapsack on her back, climbing mountams, 
explonug waterfallb and glens, and aknSst every year she starts off to some 
new countiy — Eg;^pt, Ameiica, Turkey For m} own part, 1 never should 
bo astonished to i^ear that she had started on a journe} to the moon, and 
should in such a case \enture to recommend to her the same stages that 
were pioposed to the fir^^t Duchess of Newcastle Her grace hid been 
inquiring tender]} of a learned doctor where she was to lie of nights if 
she took a journey to the nioon^ to which the able reply was, “ that her 
grace had built so manj castles the air, that she could* well afford to lie 
in a different one every night, however long the journey might be ' It 
IS an old story, gentle reader, of Chailes IPs time , }ou may haiu heard 
it a hundred times before, but 1 think the advice applies to IMiss iMarti- 
neau as w ell as to her grace 


Then there is Mrs Trollope, who ever pictured Mis Trollope giving 
herself up to country pursuits, countmg her chickens before they were 
hatched, tor instance^ Not 1 for one • 

But let us leturn to Amblcside Miss Martmeau's house, commahdmg 
most lovely views of Loughngg and the head of the lake of Windermere, 
IS next door to the Independent Meeting House, a building of most sin- 
gular!} unadorned simplicity It is here that Miss Martineau resides m 
winter, — it is heie she studies and writes , in summer she collects the 
mateiials, in this respect resembling that thnfty animal tfie ant About 
a mile hence, along a wooded beautiful road, with hills all round, and on 
one side Lad} Fleming s park, you come to Rydal Mount Here, just at 
the foot of the hill leading to his house, we had the good luck to meet the 
late great poet, — a tall, thin old man stooping slightly over his staff, with 
long silvery hair hanging on his shoulders, and a singularly benevolent ex- 
pression of countenance, he was >ery like his portiaits (and in the lake 
districts portraits of him are os common as those of her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, or Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, in London), 
but he was lapidly descending the hill of life, and his stooping figure and 
shrill reedy voice showed it Yet he was still full of life, as the following 
anecdote will show A lad} , a shoit time pieviousl} , was iiitioduoing some 
iricnds to him , after each perSon s name she added, “ A great admirer of 
youis, Mr Wordsworth, — ‘ a profound admirerf of yours, Mr Words- 
worth,” — “a worshipper, I may say, of }Ours, Mr Wordsworth ” the 
first few times Mr Wordsworth simpl} bowed, but when the good lady 
had got to her fifth fnend, and sW ^ntinued her running commentar} , 
he could stand it no longei * 

“ Of cow^scy ma am ^ ' he cned,’’ waving his liand impatiently, — “ of 
course f ma’am ^ cveiy one is a profound adinner of mine ” 

Poets sai it is a monstrous haid thing to chmb the steep where lame’s 
proud temple shines afar , I think soyic of them might also add that, 
when they do get there, they find it in some respects a very uncomfortable 
lodging Every tourist who used to pass thiough Rydal had three wishes 
the first, to be introduced to Mr Woidswoith , the second, to see him, 
the third, to enter his library and carry off some article fiom it as a relic 
The first was ver} difficult to obtain, the second depended piincipillyon 
chance , but the third, or, at all events, tne first part of it (as the house 


didn’t walk about the countiy lilie its master), the}* could generally always 
gratify if they would The number of p< ople, consequently, who begg^ 
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to be allowed to look into the library of Rydal Mount considerable, 
and the quantity of stray articles they earned off scarcely less so It is 
a sad thing to say, but true nevertheless, that Mr Wordsworth, if he 
didn’t commit any sms himself, was the cause of a great many bemg 
committed by others 1 myself never was exposed to the temptation 
of havmg my fingeb withm an inch or two of Mr Wordsworth’s paper- 
knife, or pen- wiper, or seals, or may be a letter half wntten; and, there- 
fore, not navmg stolen anything myself, I am free to confess (excuse, 
pray, this House of Commons’ idiom) that 1 think it exoeedmgly wrong 
m my neighbours domg so , not to mention that it must have been ra- 
ther a distracting mark of adimration to the 'poet Then, too, on 
Sundays the tourists went to church, not to pray to God (as you might 
do, gentle reader, or I), but to get ** a good look at Mr Wordsworth,” 
or, as I have heard some more elegantly express it, “ a squmt at the old 
boy ” I am very sure, if the derk had been asked dunng the season what 
the church was built for, he would have answered, ‘Ho allow strangers to see 
Mr Wordsworth ,” indeed, from his asking you so carefully when you 
entered, if you would not like to sit where you could see Mr Wordsworth, it 
was evident, without asking, that such was his idea But now, alas^ 
these pleasant days are over,^ and Rydal has lost its chief attraction, 
so we shall quit^it, and pass along the side of the quiet, woody lake — of all 
the lakes the most calm and retired-looking, — the shores are wooded, and 
the islands are wooded , no boat floats on its surface , no noise is heard. 


save (except, indeed, your evil star s%ds you a jingling car full of talkmg 
tourists) the noise of the summer wind in the tiee tops, or a wild duck flying 
clamorously out of the reeds that fringe the lak^ or a heron spreading 
his vast wings and flying lazily to his home in one of the islands There 
are here no impudent stuck-up houses stanng you in the face, — no boards 
pomting to hotels and boarding-houses, — no eloquent papers (eloquent, 
indeed ! for every one understands them just as well whether stuck wrong- 
side uppermost or the nght i/vay) telling of “ furnished lodgmgs to let ” 
Make the most of the absence of all these, for at Grasmere their name is 


legion Grasmere is beautiful still , a few years ago it must have been 
most beautiful, a few jears hence the beduty will almost have left it, 
for its shores will be a ^icrfect town, -^almost, I say, for no one can build 
on the tops of the mountams Every year fresh houses spnng up here, 
— every year you miss some favounte spot, — everj year fresh boards, 
announcing “ Ihis eligible freeholdJpnd to be sold for building purposes,” 
are stuck up F j j 

O, English people* Enghsh peopi^ why will jou say you are fond 
of tlie beauties of Nature, and then deface her 1^ bmlding up frightful 
stanng houses, with stables and double coachhouse, and “a produc- 
tive walled kitchen-garden,” stuck against the side of a hill, so that no 
one may suspect you of not having it^ Why will you build what 
house-agents call “ spacious and desirable mansions,” which you have no 
sooner furnished than you sell or become bankrupt ^ If you cannot live 
without youi desirable mansions, go to town, to Westboume Terrace, 
Sussex Square, Hyde Park Gardens, or Portland-place, there are spacious 
desirable mansions in abundance, all after your own heart,— edifices of 
wonderful simplicity, plain walls with rows of holes in them, square or 
oblong, as the case may be , there you may have gas, and fresh fish, 
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and pale ale — all more useful than lakes, or mountains, or trees,-— there 
live, I pray you , and if you sigh for the beauties of nature, and must 
have a httle green to look at, stick pots of geraniums m your drawing- 
room wmdow O, English people * respectable, money-making, money- 
loving English jiiBople ^ stay m these }out fit haunts If rust and moths 
corrupt, and thieves break in and steal m town, do they not do the same 
in the country ^ And there you have no one to prevent the thieves 
breaking m and stealing, while here, m every street, m every square, by 
ihe glare of the gas and the pale light of day, yoir have blue-coated 
mdiinduals pacmg along, whom you respectable people call pohcemen, 
there, too, have yoft not m every street temples — ^plaster, or bnck, or 
stone — in which on Sundays }ou can read your prayer-books or fidl asleep^ 
What more can you want ^ Stay I oh, stay in the Great City, I implore 
you * for if, oh, respectable English people, you do come mto a pretty 
country, what do you do ^ You bufid your spacious and desirable mansion, 
and then you lc\el all the rough rocky ground before it , and m heu of it 
make a lawn, smooth and level and out of character, as a billiard-table would 
be, and over the lawn you make yellow snake-like gravel- walks to twist and 
twine uncomfortabl}, and all around you first of all put up a high 
wooden pahng, and then withm you plant a belt of trees, so that no one 
can look in, and you, oh, respectable English people ' cannot look out , 
and then, looking over your lawn and yellow walks and* small Taurels— 
(which you pL*nt there because every one has laurels on their lawn),— 
looking, 1 say, over these at a thick belt of larch, or spruce, or Scotch 
firs, you talk of your charming prospect ^ And then you toil so labonously 
after the Picturesque, which alter all, m y our heart ot hearts, you only care 
for accompanied with sandwiches and sherry You make such picnics * 
You go to lonely mountain tarns, your mind disquieted with the idea of the 
ale being spoiled by being shaken, or the forks being left behind, or the driver 
sitting inadvertently on the top of the veal-pie You select a nice smooth 
spot , there you at once sit down and eat and dnnk The nice smooth spot 
IS at the bottom of a hollow, and of course commands no view , the tarn is 
beyond that rising giound, but you know it is near you, and the mountam 
air makes you so hungry, and after all, the interior of the veal-pie is a 
very charming prospect and then, when lunch |s over, one says, “ How 
dismal it IS up here a second, “ How cold a third, “ Pm sure it s 
going to rain, we’d better be getting home and you gather up your 
possessions, and home you go as*fast as the lunch will allow you and of 
the tarn you have seen little more than you would have had you re- 
mained in Westbourne Terract , and by the bide oi the mountain tarn, 
lonely and solemn as those on which Sir Galahad found floating for him 
magic boats, you leave your sandwich papers blowing about, and your egg- 
shells, and youi broken bottles O, English people^ is the grandeur of 
Nature revealed to you only in y our plaster heatlien temples ^ Would you 
not cry, “ the glory has departed from my house,” if you found old sand- 
wich papers blowing about there ^ Ts not the mountain holy ground ^ And 
then, oh, pilgrims of the beauties of Nature ^ you lemembei Helvelly n only 
as the place w hero one of your hard eggs was bad , and Thirlmere or 
Grasmere, you don’t know which, was that beautiful place where you had 
such excellent eel-pie, and at Blea Tam the, ale was forgotten, and 
Coniston was the place where you wei e all so hungry , and Patterdale 
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you did not see , you got half-way there, and then you discovered the 
prog-basket was left behind, so you came back Where the treasure is, 
there will the heart be also Is not this lake beautiful exclaimed 
an Englishman to his companion, as they crossed the lake of Como on 
their way to dinner at a friend s Oh, hang the Inke^,” answered the 
Enghshmau, No think only of the good roast leg of mutton we 
shall have at Smitli s to-night’ 

Between Rydal and Grasmere, on the old road, is the Wishing Gate 
Whoever wishes for anything here will surely obtain it, if it be for his 
good , so if he does not get it, he may be sure it was a bad wish I never 
heard of any one getting their wish , a proof how evfl inclined the heart 
of man must be 

About a couple of miles from Grasmere is Eastdale Tam, a wild 
mountain lake, no trees, no shrubs take away from its naked beaut} , 
rocks and steep crags, and knolls covered with moss and fern, surround 
it , no living thing is seen round it save a few sheep , no sound of life 
disturbs the noarse murmur of the stream which flows from it, except the 
cry of the hawk floatmg far, tar above your head There is something 
wonderfully solemn, awful, ludeed, in the stillness and solitude round 
you, and how any one with a soul could have christened the stream that 
rushes from the tarn to the lower regions “ Buttermilk Gill,” I cannot at 
all tell^ Some people think to improve matters b} calling it “ Sour-milk 
Gill 

After descending from Eastdale Tam, you follow the course of the 
Rothay to Ihirlmere, a lake with many aliases Between the Rothay and 
the high road, as you go to this lake, lies Dunnaibraise, the grave ot a 
king, he lies more loyally interred, with these mighty mountains round 
him, than if he lay in Westminster Abbey or St George’s The wind 
moans and laments over his grave, and the clouds evei weep above it, 
and though this, doubtless, is gratifying to the royal shade, it is much 
less so to the uiifoitunate traveller — (“Too much of water hadst thou^ 
Hamlet might have said) — who remembers Dunnaibraise more for th© 
wetting he got there, I fancy, than for its ro}al grave But, indeed, to 
all this distnct, charming as it is, ma} be applied, most truthfully, the 
few but pithy linos written on Devonshire weather — 

The w est wind alw ays bnngs us ram. 

The east wind blows it back again. 

The south wind bnngs us rainy weather, 

The north wind ram and cold together 

Of all the lakes, Thiilmere, VVythhura Water, Leatlic s Water, or 
Brackineic, foi all tliese names belong to it, is, perhaps, the most disre- 
garded by travellers , few care for moie than a glimpse of it as they pass 
along the high load, a great injustice, I think It certainly has no great 
sheet of water to boast of, and the causeway that divides it nearly m two, 
perhaps, makes it look less than it is but the head of the lake is singularly 
hue and wild, and the lower reach is most charmiugl} pastoral and quiet 
I lo\e it dearl}, and whenever 1 become a laker, here will I set up my 
tent, or maybe build a “ spacious and desirable mansion like my neigh- 
bours 

From this point many ascend Ilelvcll}n, which lies on }Our right as 
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you advance towards the head of the lake It was by the side of a tarn 
on this mountain, the Red Tam, that the remains of the poor pilgnm of 
nature, Gou^h, were found, after having been watched ror nearly three 
months b^ his dog Though the story has been told so often in prose 
and verse, in newspaper, magazine, and guide-book, it still lends an addi- 
tional interest to this mountain, and few can pass bjr the spot where he 
died, alone on the wild mountain-side, withoat heaving a sigh, especially 
it the solitary tourist remembers that a stone giving way beneath his feet, 
a shght fall, a false step even, and the death of Gou^, minus the dog, 
may be his own 

The lines of Walter Scott on this subject are so well known, I feel 
almost ashamed of mserting them, thinking it an insult to my gentlest 
of readers to suppose that he or she does not know tliem They are 

so beautiful, though, I cannot refrain — 

• 

Rark green was that spot *mid the brown mountain heather 
Where the pilgnm of nature lay stretch d m dcca> , , 

Like the corpse of an outcast abandon d to weather, 

Till the mountain 'w mds wasted the tcnantlcss clay 
Not yet quite deserted, though lowly extended, 

1 or laithiul in death his mute fav rite attended, 

The much loved remains ot her master defended. 

And chased the hill fox and the raven away ^ ^ 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber? 

When the wind waved liis garment, how oft didst thou start ? 

How many long daj s and long weeks didst thou number, 

Lre he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ? 

And oh’ vas it meet that — no requiem read o er Imn, 

No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him. 

And thou, little guardian, alone stietehcd before him — 

UnhoDoured the lulgrim from life should depart 

Gentle reader, I leai e } ou now Much more have I to say to you, 
much more gossiping to pour into your eai , but with the lines of the 
mighty master nnging in }Our ear, how dare I speak Gentlest of gentle 
readeis ’ when next 1 meet you, I will take }ou with me to Derwent- 
water and to Buttermerc JVc will discourse togethei of the celebrated 
eirl of the foirnei lake, the celebrated beauty of the latter, we will talk of 
treason and of felon) But ‘ sufficient foi thef day is the evil thereof,’' 
and so, most patient and gentle readci, I wish you heartily farewell ^ 
“ A word that has been, and nuist be ” 
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It is with pleasure that we note the increasing circulation of American 
poetic literature m this country Politics, and its growing nationality, 
may yearly widen the separation of the young republic fronv its parent 
stock, but our hterature must ever be one and the same The poets 
on either shore of •the Atlantic have drunk of a common fountam, the 
same intellectual blood, so to speak, swells the hearts of each — abke they 
boast the names of Chaucer, Milton, and Shakspe^fte as their fathers, 
whether they tune that same instrument which these touched with their 
inspinng hands, uuder the pnmeval shades, and beside the gigantic rivers 
of the West, or among the homely pasture grounds of merry England. 
So it should be, and so, we rejoice to say, it is Nowhere are our living 
bards more highly appreciated than m America, and the increasing popu- 
larity of American poets among us, shows that we are not backward to 
acknowledge our mtellec tual fraternity 

It IS at present our task, from the writings of this goodly band of 
brethren,” more especially to select for consideration those of Mr Long- 
fellow An edition of this poet’s works now lies before us, heralded by 
a somewhat grandiloquent preface, from the pen of Mr Gildllan, at the 
stjle of whose encomiums on his author we should, by-the by, be so un- 
grateful as to cavil a little, were w( the prefaced poet But Mr Long- 
fellow s success does not depend on the style or taste of any extraneous 
pancgync, the unaffectedness and healthful morality of his book will 
ensure it the favour of all right and refined minds He has not, certainly, 
as Mr Gilfillan expresses it, “ been dandled like a lion cub on the lap of 
TeiTor,” and tins enviable position not having been his lot, he has wisely 
abstained from aiming at the themes to which so magnificent an educa- 
tion would have entitled him to aspire, those which he has chosen are 
natural, pleasing, in many cases eminently poetical, but always congenial 
to his mmd, and well adapted to his powers Here and there, it is true, 
one falls upon a commonplace subject, not dressed with ongmality or 
ipower sufficient to atone for its every-day face, but these are forgiven for 
the sake of the beauty wiich lies around them, and which possesses two 

E t charms — a very general absence from that mannerism which 
gures too many of the best productions of our living poets — and 
another far higher, the quiet, manly tone of faith, conscientiousness and 
resignation which everywhere pervades and exalts it The book before 
us, though small in size, contains manj parts and parcels, and much more 
mattei for consideration than oui limits will allow us to dwell on It 
begins with a prelude, in which the past and present tenses are, to our 
imnd, somewhat uncomfortably mixdd, and in which the diction is occa- 
sionally feeble, and almost childish , but the succeeding poem, beginning, 
** I heaid the trailing garments of the Night,” is very beautiful, and 
there is something most satisfying both to mind and ear in its slow, 
measured movement Another poem in the group, entitled, “ Voices of 
the Night,” is also a favounte of ours , it is addressed to the planet 
Mars, the chosen star of the poet’s especial regard, who thus smgs 
of It — ' 
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The night is come, but not too soon. 

And sinking silently — 

AH sdantly^ the httle moon 
Drops down behind the sky 

^ There is no bght in earth or heaven, 

But the cold light of stars, ^ 

And the first watch of mght is given 
* To the red light of Mars 

Is it the tender star of love — 

Ihc star of love and dreams? 

Ah no* firom that blue tent above 
* A hero’s armour gleams 

And earnest thoughts witlim me rise, 

When I behold afar. 

Suspended in the evening skies 
The shield of (hat red star 

0 star of strength I I see thee stand, 

And smile upon m^ pam, 

Thou bockonest with thy mailed hand, 

And I am strong again 

Within my breast there is no light, 

But the cold light of stars , 

1 give tlio first watch of the mght 

lo the red planet Mars 

The star of the unconquered will. 

He rises in my bre ist , 
berenc, and resolute, and still. 

And calm, and self possessed 

And thou too, whosoecr thou art, 

That reddest this bncl psalm, 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 

Be resolute and calm 

O fear not m a world like this, 

And thou shalt know tre long — 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong 

« 

There is another poem in this s^oup which we cannot mention 
favourably — “ The Midnight Mass for the ^Id Year ’ What is thu 
reason, and what is the lule, of those short lines, or rather scraps of 
hnes, at the end of each st borne find a rhyme in two lines above, 

some do not , some are twice tlie length of others , some are a useless 
repetition ot words, as “ a king, a king,” “ sorely, sorely or of the 
preceding line, as 

It IS a sound of woe — 

A sound of woe 

The effect, as you drop suddenly on these abrupt and misshapen excla- 
mations or assertions, is almost luthcious , and what does the author pro- 
pose to gam by them^ Not music, surely, nor strength , for in almost 
every case then omission w ould not take one jot from the sense Is it 
then for the sake of the irregulanty, per se, that he introduces them It 
IS a debateable point whether irregulanty m metre, however much sanc- 
tioned by subject, or an undeniably musical /ancy, is not always to be 
regarded with indulgence rather than favour , but the irregulmty here 
seems to us to possess no such excuse for its appearance 
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To the “Voices of the Night” succeeds a spinted ballad — “The 
Skeleton in /Armour,” and then come some miscellaneous poems, of 
which the most stnking to our mind are “ Excelsior, * “ A Gleam of Sun- 
shine,” and the “Arsenal of Springfield” There is a sncctness, an 
uncomplaining sorrow, a holiness in “The Gleam of Sunshine,’ ex- 
tremely touching The Arsenal of Spnng^eld” is very different, but 
not less beautiful, in style The metie is peculiarly vigorous, as well as 
musical Take for example the following stanzas — 

Ah, what a sound will rise, how wild and drearj , 

When tlic death angel touches those swift \cys, 

What loud lament, and dismal miserere, 

Will nungle vith their awful symphonies^ 

I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
i lie cries of agony, the endless groan , 

Which, through the ages that hive gone before us. 

In long reverberations reach our own 

How infinitely more harmomous, as well as classical, is such a metre 
as this, than the short-lined, fancy measures in which so many 1} ncs of 
the present day are wntten ^ Among the “eaiher poems' \hich wc 
find best in order, is a blank-verse piece upon “ Autumn,” ver^ W ords- 
worthian m style and feeling An error has escaped the author in the 
last line, he tells us that the “man of fervent heart,” who looks “on 
da) s well spent,” shall go “to his long resting-pl ice without a tear ’ 
We know, of course, what the poet means, otherwise the expression 
would con\cy the idea that such a man went to his giavt unwept 

Pang * would, we think, be the better adapted word, but this is 
be} o id our province, — we may criticise, but not suggest 

Among the “ Poems on Sla^eiy,’' the “ Warning” is good and vigor- 
ous , Old} we wish the word in the last line — the reaJei will see what we 
mean when he comes to it — had been more rtal^ and a little more 
dignified 

To the “Poems on Slavery’ succeeds a “Dramatic Poem,” winch 
appears to us to^have too little plot, and too much talking poetnj^ to 
make a good pla} , and too little flow, and too much of the f iiriliai play- 
^nscolog}, to make a gOpd poem There is, moreover, an appearance 
of eflort and sc If-coiiseiousiicsd in it, from which the rest of tlie book is 
remarkably free 

And now, to our great contentment, we have reached “ Evangeline,” 
the crown of the 'lolume The subject of tl is poem is full of capabilities 
for ])athetic and picturesque iinageiy , and it is m itself no small praise 
to say that Mr Longfellow has improved these to the full He has 
woven a very touching tale of private sorrow into one of the most affect- 
ing incidents recorded perhaps lu the histoiy of an} nation, and has 
given a hfe-like distinctness to his characters, and a giaphic colouring to 
the scenery in which he places them, which makes us feel as if, nt some 
period or other of oui existence, we must have sauntered with the 
farmers of Grand Pre dowai their villige street, and aPerwaids explored 
with tliem the cedar-vaulted breadths of the Mississippi Before we pro- 
ceed to give a sketch of the story, or to present our readers with any 
portion ol thi5 beautiful poem, we must prepare them for a fact which 
will at first, we fear, startle them, as it did us, from their anticipations of 
enjo}ment “E\angehne” is written in hexameters, a metre so un- 
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Datiinl, so ill adapted to the English langu'»g(!5 so incapable of being 
made truly pleasing in it, that we marvel how any poet could have the 
heart to sacrifice to it a creation of his brain so valuable as the one in 
question The best English hexameters can never, after all, be considered 
as anything but n mere tour d^adre&se^ and should never be employed save 
as a passing, though mgemous, whim Hod it beeiiptherviise, they would 
not have glept, unemployed by our successive poets, through so many 
centuries In Germany they are much used , but the German language 
IS lull oi dancing or rolling dactyls, which with us ar^ very rare, and the 
English hexameter writer is often obliged to piece out his dact} Is with 
hard, sturdy little •words, which entirely deprive them of their essential 
charaeter But it is not so much its want of music, as the ungenuine- 
ness of the English hexameter, which displeases us It is an anomaly, 
of no nation or language The Roman toga has been so pulled and 
cquec/ed into the English coaU that it is now no co«tumo at all In 
adojiting the Latin metre, all its rules must be observed, or it is not 
adopted, in English this is impossible, the long and short dire arbitianly 
dcciecd, according to the necessity of the writer, and the iiin of the 
line depends, or ought to depend, entuely on the emphasis of the sense, 
which induces that cantenng and smg song movement, degrading to the 
poem, md wearying oi vitiating to the ear of the reader Occasionally 
tins canter stops shoit, and we are left to stumble ai¥l flounder among 
stocks and stones, through which, with some difficulty, a very rough way 
is made out — as m Evangeline,’* page 184 — 

Children s children sat on his knee, and heard his great watch tielc 

We were obtuse enough, we confess, to be a long time making our 
way ihiough this pass, and even now, when wc return to it, we find 
some difficulty in hitting again upon the track Injustice, ho ever, to 
Ml Longff How, wc must say that these instances with him arc i a*’e, at 
least m ‘‘ Evangeline,” in tlie translation from the Swedish, whicli follows, 
thej arc more fiequeiit Theic is a blemish, howcvei, peculiar to Mr 
Longfellow’s hexameters, to which we must adveit before entering upon 
the pi^ isanter part of our task, and this is the constant etnploj merit of 
two monosyllables for th5 concluding spondee Tins is not positnely 
contraiy to rule, because we find examples of it occasion illy in Latiiir 
A CISC, but it is almost always singularly unmu4cal For example — 

ilien came the labourers hon^c from the field, and bcrenely the sun sank, 

Into the evening air a thin blue column of smoke rose 
h t*tlier Fclieian advanced with Eyan<,cline, greeting the old man 

III the specimen tliat follows theic is a double objection to be made — 

All were subdued and low as the munnurs of love, and the great sun 
Looked with an eye of love through the golden vapours around him 

• 

Here, m order to gam the rhythm of the hno an emphasis must be 
laid on “ great,” which suggests the idea that the poet wishes to im- 
pi-ess us with the superior magnitude of the diurnal orb m question over 
those of other systems No doubt, this may be astronomically correct, 
but 6 ich a scientific distinction is haidly needed in the pastoral poem 
of Evangeline ” The natural emphasis of the sense would undeniably 
make a trochaic of these two monosyllables • Iheie are many instances 
of this kind to be met with in both parts of the poem 
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But it IS now high tilhe that we should lead our readers over the thresh- 
old upon which we have so long detained them, only premising first, as 
indeed we are bound to do, after havmg said so much against hexameters 
in general, and a httle a^nst Mr Longfellow’s m particular,— that all 
which could be done to lessen the irksomeness and importunacy of an 
unfortunate metre, has been done in this case, by the beauty of expres- 
sion, the unafiectedness, and steady eloquence of the poet This is, no 
doubt, a triumph , but why, alas * should he have to tnumph over him- 
self ^ 

The foundation of the tale is the despotic ejection of the French 
colomsts of Nova Scotia, then called Acadia, from thsir homes and their 
country by the authority of the Bntish Government They were accused 
of assisting the French, by whom the} had, in 1713, been ceded to Lng- 
land, agamst their new masters, and their exile and dispersion was the 
means employed to prevent the recurrence of the offence At Grand Pre 
the men were suddenly assembled m the church, and, after hearing this 
tyranmeal sentence, were there detained prisoners till the time of their 
embarkation — a scene of anguish and confusion m which wives and hus- 
bands, parents and children, were carried to different ships, and thus 
separated, in some cases never to be re-united on earth 

The poem opens with a beautiful description of the village of Grand 
Pre and of the SHrroundmg scenery, and goes on to tell us of Benedict 
Bellefontame, its wealthiest farmer,— of the beautiful Evangeline, his 
daughter, “ the pnde of the village,” — and of his farm, the descnption of 
which, with its bams, themselves a village, burstmg with hay and its 
“ odorous conilofbs,’ might well excite the envy of the most contented 
farmer of Old or New England To the sycamore-shaded porch of 
Benedict’s house came many a young lover to pay his homage to Evan- 
geline “ But,” we are told, “ among all who came, young Gabnel only 
was welcome ” He was the son of Basil, the blacksmith (the descrip- 
tion of whose forge by night, is, by-the by, a most graphic picture), and 
had been Evangeline’s playfellow from infancy Their betrothal takes 
plaee on the eve of that day upon which the cloud burst over these happy 
villagers The whole of this evening scene, both withm doors and with- 
out, is excellent, full of truthful beauty, with the exception of two lines, 
justly criticised by Mr Gi^fillan, though not upon such high ground as we 
could wish — 

Silently, one by one, in the infimce meadows of Heaven, 

Blossomed tlic lovely stars, the forget me nots of the angeh 

We could scarcely believe that these Imes, so affected, so meanmgless, 
so degrading, if we may so speak, to both the objects introduced, could 
ha\e proceeded from the same pen whose simplicity had lately been de- 
lighting us But Mr Longfellow is ioo apt, in common with some other 
poets, to introduce the image of angels as mere adjuncts m descnption , 
foigettmg seemingly, the reahty of these great beings, supenor to our- 
selves, and movmg on divine messages about us m their awm mvisibility 
Once reahse this truth— and how shocking do such conceits and preUt- 
nesses appear * 

The descnption of the scene m the church, and of the close of that 
melancholy day m the village without, contams beauty of a very high 
order, both poetical and moral Five days after their imprisonment, the 
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men were marched under guard to the beach, where the women had 
brought down their household goods — 

There disorder prevailed, and the tumult and stir of embarking, 

Busily plied the freighted boats, and m the confrision 

Wives were to]^n from their husbands, and mothers, too late, saw their children 
Left on the land, extending their arms with wildest entreaties 
So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel carried, • 

While, m despair on the shore, Evangeline stood with her father 
Half the task was not done when the sun went down, and the twilight 
Deepened and darkened around — and m haste the rtfluenf ocean 
Fled away from the shore, and left the line of the sand beach 
Covered with waifs of the tide, with kelp and the slippery seaweed 
Further back, m the midst of the household goods and the waggons, 

Like to a gipsy camp, or a leaguer after a battle. 

All escape cut off by the sea and the sentmels near them. 

Lay encamped for the mght the houseless Acadian farmers 
Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellowing ocean. 

Dragging adown the beach the rattling pebbles, and leaving 
Inland and far up the shore the stranded boats of the sailors 
Then, as the mght descended, the herds returned from their postures. 

Sweet was the moist still air with the odour of milk from their udders. 

Lowing they waited and long at the well known bars ol the farmyard, — 
Waited and looked in vain for the voice and the hand of the milkmaids 
Silence reigned m the streets, from the church no Angelus sounded, 

Bose no smoke from the roofs, and gleamed no light from the windows 

Bunng this miserable night, Evangeline’s father, bvoken dewn by his 
anguish, dies upon the shoie In the morning, the village priest, 
Fa^cr Felician, with some of his flock, bury the old man by the sea — 

And as the voice of the pnest repeated the service of sorrow, 

Lo, with a mournful sound, like the voice of a vast congregation, 

Solemnly answered the sea, ard mingled its roar with the dirges 
’Twas the returning tide, that afar from the waste oi the ocean, 

With the first dawn of the day, came heaving and hurrying landward. 

Then recommenced once more the stir and noise of embarking, 

And with the ebb of that tide the ships sailed out of the harbour, 

Leavmg behmd them the dead on the shore and the village in rums 


With these fine lines ends the first part of “ Evangelme,” and before 
proceeding in this pleasant revision, we must note the skill and good 
taste with which the machwien/ of these events is managed There was 
much work to be done, and Mr Longfellow has ably performed it, suc- 
cinctly, but not humedly, with necessary distinctness of detail, but with- 
out ever falling into the prosaic Wc admire, also, the reserve with 
which he employs the ample opportunities for expatiating on the pathetic 
which his subject afibrded him Instead of losing, the pathos gams 
strength a tnousandfold by such reserve There are no declamations, no 
appeals to compassion, no Ian entations— either on the part of the poet 
or his personages , he tells his tale in a straightforward way, but with a 
heart full of the poetical feehng of it, — he needs no other resources but 
the subject and the feeling, and, m*thc wisdom of good taste, he has re- 
framed from employing more 

The second part carries us, with the patient and true-hearted Evan- 
geline, through many years and many scenes of disappointment, in 
search of her lost Gabnel — ■ 


Sometimes a murmur, a hearsay, an inarticulate whisper 
Game with its airy bond to pomt and beckon her forwards , 

Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her beloved and knew him, 
But it was long ago m some far off place or forgotten 
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At last intelligence i caches «;onie of the Acadian sufferers that a knot 
of their fellow-exiles are settled in the beautiful country of Louisiana , 
there is reason to believe Basil of the number — they resolve to join 
this colony Evangeline goes with them, full of happy anticipation, and 
Father Iclician, her faithful friend, accompanies her • 

Wc admire mu(^ the description of the sceiieiy of tbe Mississippi 
Everywhere, indeed, Mr Longfellow excels in lus scenery Is not, how- 
ever, the idea of the owl’s “ demoniac laughter” too harsh and violent for 
the moonlight picfure in which it occurs ’ 

One sultry noon, while the wandereis are sleeping under a willowy isle, 
a boat approaches, at the helm of which sits a “ careworn j outh,” who, 
“ weary with waiting, unhappy and iCbtless,” goes as a tiapper to seek in 
the western wilds “ oblivion ot self and of sorrow ” This boat passes un- 
perceived on the opposite side of the island At such a cruel turn of fate, 
we felt a strong momentary impulse to put aside iho book which drew so 
painfully upon oui feelings, but it is one which, if once begun, cannot be 
left unfinished We are, however, inclined to agree with Mi Gilfillan, 
when he says that Evangeline s search after her lover becomes at last 
oppicssive and painful ” 

There is no doubt a very exalted moral in the picture of constancy and 
jiatience long tried, long endunng, and only touching their fruition as 
they lea%e the shores of this life, yet the moial of this same patience, 
blest at last by hope fulfilled on earth, while not less beautiful, comes 
peihaps more home to our natural ideas of Providential justice and bene- 
ficence This IS, however, a mere matter of opinion on which we are not 
suie that we have ourselves decided and of course, if Mr Longfellow has 
chosen the austerer, and perhaps higher, line, it is matter of praise, not 
blame, that he should have succeeded m exciting a very painful interest for 
his meek but strong-hearted sufferers 

On arriving at their journey’s end, the exiles find themselves indeed 
among old friends Basil, the blacksmith, now a wealthy farmer, is the 
first to greet them, and promises Evangeline that early the next day they 
would follow and overtake lus son, who had but that morning left him 
The evening is spent m mirth and dancing, from which Evangeline steals 
away into the gaideu, and looks out upon the praine , and here we are 
allowed to gather from l^r lips one brief but touching outbreak of love 
and yearning We wish the passages immediately precedmg and follow- 
ing were more worthy of it, but though ^lossessing some poetic beauty, 
they ait much blemished by oierstramed expressions, and by conceits con- 
cerning fireflies, dews, and flowers A little further on, we have a more 
serious objection to make As Basil and Evangeline are setting forth in 
quest of Gabriel, Father Felician says to them — 

See that you bnng back tbe prodigal son from bis fasting and famine, 

And, too, the foolish virgin that slept when the bndegroom was commg 

To say nothing of the artistic error of putting such a speech into the 
mouth of the good old pnest, how could Mr Longfellow behe lus own 
leligious mind so far as to make a jesting use of mese expressions — ^the 
latter especially, from one of the most solemn lessons ever communicated 
to mankind^ As a geneisal rule, every quotation or adaptation of senp- 
tural expression for any but a stnctly religious purpose, should be 
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avoided how much more, then, words so sanctified as those in question? 
And here seems the most httmg occasion to make another remark which 
presses on us In the same passage to which we were lately adverting 
occurs this Ime — 

0\er herJiead the stars, the thoughts of God m the heavens 

We are not quite certain of the evact meaning even^ of this expression , 
whatever it may be, however, we would fam the expression were not there* 
Further on we find the following lines — 

And over all is the sky, the clear and crystallme heaven, 

Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them 

This passage, though not so objectionable, because more true and natural, 
yet partakes of the error of the foregoing one Holy scripture teems with 
instances vihere the beauty and magmhcence of nature are employed as 
types of the divine attnbutes, but we are not authorised to reverse the 
simile, and employ the mention at these in order to give strength to a 
descnption of nature Natural objects may be, and are, suggestive of the 
thought of God, but here that thought is obviously intromiced to illus* 
trate the natural object In a milder form of the same fault, Mr 
Longfellow compares the setting sun to Moses veiling his face , and the 
trees struggling with the wind, to Jacob wrestling with the angel 

Basil and Evangeline are disappointed in their anticipation pf over* 
taking Gabriel before he reaches the wilds, and follow his track into the 
praines — 

Billowy bays of grass ever rolling m shadow and sunshme, 

Bnght with luxunaiit clusters of roses and purple amorpluui 
Over them wander the buffalo herds and the elk, and the roebuck , 

Over them wander the wolves, and herds of riderless horses 
Fires that blast and bUght, and winds that are weary with travel 


Here and there rise groves from the margin of swift-ranmng rivers. 

And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the desert, 

Chmbs down the dark ravine, to dig for roots by the brook side 

Into these wilds time does not permit us to follow Evangelme , we may 
not Dvatch and wait with her m the wigwams of the mission, nor travel 
with her into the depths of "the Michigan foiest, where she found the 
lodge which Gabnel had indeed mhabited, “deserted, and fallen to 
rmns ” ** 

Fair was she, and young, wher^ in hope began the long journey. 

Faded was she, and old, when in disappomtment it ended 

She then tcou up her abode in Pennsylvama, and here led for many 
vears the life of a Sister of Merc^, visiting the poorest lanes of the city, 
the garrets of disease and wretchedness Meanwhile, 

Gabnel was not forgotten, within her heart was his image 
Clothed in the beauty of love and y«#uth, as when last she beheld him, 

Only more beautiful made by his death hke silence and absence 

How touching — how true to nature is this* 

* No one professmg to wnte rehgiously has transgressed this rule more fla- 
grantly ^more profanely, we nught add — ^than Mr Gilflllon m his prefiice to the 

book m question, where he tells us that a pc>et must “ come eating and dnnkmg,” 
and that “ he must be touched with a fellow-fedmg of our mfirmties, and have 
been tempted m all pomts as we arc The kind of htlf apology which prefaces 
this sentence only makes the matter worse 

VOL, xvin o • 
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At last a pestilence broke out in the city , the hospital was filled, and 
ETsaigeline passed her days in a never-weaned labour of love The end 
mU be guessed One morning, among the new occupants of the sick beds, 
she sees stretched the form of an old man with thm grey hair , but m 
the morning light his features assume for a moment the form of earher 
manhood — ^it is Gabnel, he is dymg, but he hves to hear that still 
chenshed voice, to receive her kiss, to die with his head upon her breast , 
and then she lifts up her submissive thanksgiving for the meeting 

Any quotations from this beautiful and touchmg close we should deem 
almost a sacrilege , we have been ashamed even to make this abstract of 
it But whatever liberties we may have taken wi^h. this, or any other 
part of the poem, Mr Longfellow must forgive us, for the sake of our 
sincere admiration of its very great beauty, its tone, and the skill with 
which a story, by no means easy to manage well, has been conducted 
On the whole, we prefer the first part , there is a Me, a contrast, a dra- 
matic power in it, of which the necessarily more monotonous character 
of the second part would not allow Few writers would have escaped 
the charge of tediousness, m the descnption of those wanderings and 
repeated disappointments, so well as Mr Longfellow has done In his 
rhythm, the same marks of carelessness which sometimes disfigure his 
lyncs may be frequently detected, especially as regards the cmsural pause 
Often, ic is true, he gives the Enghsh hexameter all the harmony of 
which it IS capable , but often agfain, by a manifest heedlessness, he 
exaggerates its defects That many more such pure and beautiful 
creations of the poet’s mind as Evangeline may find their way to our 
shores, we sincerely hope , we shall welcome them with open arms, but 
we confess the welcome will be one of more unmingled delight should 
they come to us not attired m hexametncal robes 

We have only time to note very briefly the poems which remain 
Most of these are translations, more or less good, according to the 
onginals chosen, some of which we should have thought were haidly 
worth the trouble of the version A few onginal poems succeed, of 
which the most stnking is the “ Occultation of Onon ” “ The Bridge” 

is pleasing, and still more so CanUon ”o The poet concludes with a 
somewhat melancholy lay, entitled ‘‘ The Curfew,” in which he sings — 

The book is compIetcSil, Song sinks into silence. 

And closed like the day, l^e story is told , 

And the hand that has written it i The wmduws are darkened, 

Lags it away The hearthstone is cold 

Dim grow its fancies. Darker and darker 

Forgotten they be, The black shadows fall. 

Like coals m the ashes Sleep and oblivion 

They darken and die Beign over alL 

We hope thiS is only a strain V)f that would-be pensiveness m which 
the poets of all ages ore occasionally privileged to indulge That sleep 
and oblivion” will not reign over Mr Longfellow’s works we are well 
persuaded, and we beheve also that, in that healthful and abundant 
mind, if the memoiy of the fancies it has lately thrown off darken 
and die, like coals m the ashes,” it is only to make room for others, 
whose gemal radiance will soon start up to cheer and enlighten ahke the 
minds of the poet and Ins readers 
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THE COHFEDESATES, OS, THE DAYS OF MABGABET OF 

PASMA 

AN HISTORICAL BOHANCE * 

Chapter X 

The grey light of morning had scarcely rendered oligects yisible, when 
the youth whom we have called Arkel, mounted on a strong black horse, 
rode forth through the silent streets of Antwerp The yet chilly atmo- 
sphere of a spnng night, increased the wretched feelmg of desolation which 
ordinarily creeps over the early traveller who finds himself abroad when 
nothing is yet stirring — when the busy life of towns has not yet begun, 
and eveiy thing, animate and inanifhate, seems wrapped in the same calm, 
deep repose ^ 

His horse’s hoofs re-echoed and vibrated along the streets as if he had 
been wandermg through a deserted city Tht very boats, with their tall 
masts, struggling mto form through the dim light, seemed to share the 
general slumber, so still did the dark masses appear as he cast upon them 
a careless look while crossing the many bridges that luters^ected t^e streets 
through which he had to pass The thick vapours were rising from the 
canals , and the young man, probably under the disagreeable influence of 
the scene and hour, muffled his face more completely in the collar of his 
cloak, drew its folds tighter around him, and pressed lus barret as deep as 
its form permitted over his brows 

He looked in vam around to dispel the uncomfortable sensation which 
crept over him , his eye fell on no living creature, not even of the brute 
cieation Ho could discern no famihar object , everything seemed strange, 
and, at that moment, possessed rather the disadvantages than the 
charms of novelty As he rode over the Meerbrugge, however, he looked 
with something akin to pleasurable feelings on the house in which he had 
spent a few hours the day before He expected to see it offer the same 
image of repose that pervaded everything around him, and mechanically 
reined in his horse to bestow upon it a partmg glance 

To his g^eat surprise, he perceived that one of€he shutters was thrown 
open, and a form, which he thought, so far as the uncertam light permitted 
him to decide, was that of a femflle, seemed to be inhahng the damp and 
keen night-air As he peered more closely he became convioced that a 
white handkerchief covered the face of the watcher Could it be Mar- 
garet^ or her mother^ Whoever it was, what could be her motive for 
being there at such an hour ^ 

Whilst these thoughts were passmg through his mmd, he himself became 
tbe object of attention to tbe person ne was examining , but instead of 
contmmng her gaze, on perceiving that he had stopped under the case- 
ment, she closed the shutter violently, and left him to his conjectures, 
without any clue by which he might bnng them to a solution, and yet a 
secret conviction, a prescience, such as we so often experience about tnfles^ 
and which seldom enhghtens us upon things of greater moment, told 
him that the figure he had seen so mdistmctly was no other than the 
burgher s fair young daughter m tears and m sorrow, who had sought re- 
ii kef from a feverish mght m the cool breezes of mommg 

o 2 
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The presentiments of Arkel had not deceived him , hut, what he httle 
guessed, tlie tears which Maigaret shed that night, the first tribute she 
had jet paid to sorrow, had been caused by his own mystenous appear- 
ance in the house of her father Having but a very faint and incorrect 
idea of what had p^sed between him and her uncle, anft of the feelings 
which liad long swayed the latter, she had guessed so much of the truth, 
that to the stranger’s interview with her uncle was due his sudden deter- 
mination to separate finally from his family — to embark lu enterprises 
the nature of which she scarcely comprehended, but which, perhaps, for 
that very reason seemed to her the more dark and dangerous 

The dismchnation she had conceived towards him^ was strengthened by 
overheanng her father declare that he did not much like the looks of the 
youth , and instead of answering her uncle with his usual alacnty when 
he was informed by him of the extensive orders that Arkel had brought 
from the Prince of Orange, he had contented himself with dryly requesting 
him to tak'^ that altogether upon himself, as he was not ambitious of 
having auythmg to do uith it She had marked with anxious attention 
every detail, however minute, of that day, and recalled each and all m 
turn during the sleepless hours of the night, until every one became inde- 
libly impressed on her remembrance All the advantages with which 
the young sti anger had appeared to her to be gifted, became at once obli- 
teiated from her mind She saw in him only the cause of her first sor- 
row — one of those restless spirits who, wandering from roof to roof, carry 
with them some evil spell wherewith, sooner or later, to destroy the peace 
of each His image havmg been for some hours the theme of her medi- 
tations, it IS no wonder if no light, however uncertain, could prevent her 
from identifying his person , noi can it appear strange that, under the 
impulse of anger, and what she conceived to be just indignation, she 
would not suffer her eyes to rest upon him even for an instant 

Little did Arkel imagine he left such unfavourable impressions behind 
him Young and ardent, he was, after his own manner, pleased with 
everybody and ever) thing and it was natural that he should believe he 
had made a no less agreeable impression upon those with whom it had 
aiiitcd his purpose for a time to associate ' In this opinion he was con- 
firmed by remembering the few words he had overheard spoken by Mar- 
garet to Chie^osa, by which he had been pleased and even flattered 
Wholly unconscious of havmg distressed any earthly bemg, and perfectly 
satisfied with the result of his mission, his fancy busied itself with the 
scenes of the previous day , and with his future prospects, which to his gay 
imagination seemed to glow with many a bngnt piomise 

Paul had made a strong impression upon him His firmness of cha- 
racter, straightforwardness of intention, and simphcity of manner, were 
strongly calculated to strike an^ to please a generous nature With 
a few more such agents, what might not be undertaken and exe- 
cuted ^ He also dwelt with pleasurable surprise upon the grace and 
beauty of the young heiress He never could have divined — ^unfamiliar 
as he was with the class to which she belong^ — that among its mem- 
bers beings possessed of so much real digmty as Margaret and her uncle 
could be frund 

He pondered with some curiosity upon the probable issue of Chievosa’s 
courtship , and he was no less surprised now than he had been the day 
before, at the indifference with which that person appeared to be treated 
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his young mistress. Could any maiden new with coldness one so 
gifted m all those external advantages which at all times, and in all ages, 
have been supposed to charm the female heart ^ He lost himself in a maze 
of reflections concerning the Spaniard, whom he felt certain he had some- 
where seen before , but with each effort at recollection, his powers of 
thought became more inextncably entangled , and, with the vanablengss 
of youth, aU combination of ideas became, at length, lost in a vain endea- 
vour to remember some part of the song, m the performance of which the 
youth in question had so much distingmshed himself •Absorbed in these 
and other reflections — if, indeed, we may give his thoughts such an ap- 
pellation — he gained the Kaiserpoort, when, fortunately, recollecting 
that he had a long nde before him, he cast a farewell look around, pres*«ed 
the sides of his horse, and soon left a considerable line of route behind 

him 

Arkel was of a temperament warm and highly enthusiastic, mingled 
with no slight tinge of the romantic The secrecy and mystery which 
must constantly surround the steps of one who pursues the dangerous 
path upon which he had recklessly entered — ^the importance with which 
such a career would invest one whose extreme youth might otherwise, m 
spite of his high pretensions, cause him to be overlooked — ^the excitement 
attending upon such enterprises as would naturally result from his situa- 
tiou — had been chiefly instrumental in drawing him into«the party ho had 
embraced The possible evils which might accrue to himself, or to others, 
from such a measure, were completely forgotten m the romance of the 
venture Urged on by those who easily foresaw that one of his gieat 
house and youthful ardour would be of the utmost use in an enterprise 
of no small delicacy, personal risk, and responsibility , he had undertaken 
with delight the mission to Antwerp — the first of any importance in 
which he had been engaged — and he was now rapidly ^vancing on the 
road to Bois le Due, where many of his party weie assembled and 
anxiously awaiting him 

The chill of night soon yielded to the cheerful influence of day, and 
Arkel watched the first yellow streaks that faintly tinged the horizon, 
until the pale tint deepened, •and, by slow degrees, spread ovoi the skies, 
whose UTiiform sheet of dull grey now grew with every instant more light 
and mellow, until the sun rose m all its splepdour The air became 
warmer, although the breeze had lost none of its freshness, and the young 
horseman felt cheered and invigprated as he rode onward with unabated 
rapidity 

The flat surface of the Camptne, broken only by waters and dikes, gra- 
dually gave way to solid ground of a more agreeable aspect The low 
furze, hiere and there spread over the landscape, became more and more 
thick, and soon intermingled with brushwood and occasional clusters of 
trees , whilst the cattle, lying about fn picturesque groups, animated the 
verdant fields The sun, although the spring was not far advanced, had 
become sufiiciently ardent to render refreshing the sight of the large 
forest of Groetenhoot, which he was now fast approaching, and he drew in 
his rein, as much for the relief of his horse, as to enjoy the fragrance of 
the young trees exhalmg their perfume under its rays 

He rode leisurely for some time along a broad alley of trees, upon 
which he had entered, lulled by the monotonous twittering of the birds 
into a dreamy mood, when he was suddenly aroused by gay though dis- 
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tant sonndfl, whidi told his exp^taenced ear that he was about to £bJ 1 m 
•with the chase , and he had no difficulty in eonjectunng of whom the 
party was likely to be composed. His first movement was to urge for- 
ward his heated steed, who, like his master, seemed animated afresh by 
the music to which he was accustomed, but, recollecting in time that it 
was his object to avoid, not to court, rencontres, he checked him as aud- 
d^ly , and although he trusted mu<^ to his being unattended, and to his 
altered costume, which not a httle disguised hu person, he thought it 
better to avoid tb^ present meetmg, a^ with it all mquines which he 
might, perhaps, have found it somewhat inconvement to answer 

Bemg in the more open and frequented part of rthe forest, and die 
sounds approachmg nearer every minute, with a sigh, he determined upon 
stnkmg off into one of the apparently endless tracts that extended on 
either side of the alley Although, having frequently followed the hounds 
in that very forest, he was well acquainted with Groetenhoot and its 
environs, the path he had chosen did not seem familiar to him , it was 
more wild m its aspect, and less trodden, than any he had yet taken As 
he advanced, obliged occasionally to force liis way through the tangled 
brushwood, die sounds of the chase seemed to recede, and gradually die 
away in the distance The path, at length, became more open and less 
encumbered, and he pressed forward with more ease along the straight, 
dear vista, whick now presented itself, until it broke upon a glade whose 
aspect invited him to pause and breathe his horse 

The soft green tud spread around like a carpet, the tall trees, by 
which the spot was enurded, interwove their long branches above in the 
form of a light dome, through whose apertures the blue sky appeared the 
more calm and azure for being intercepted by its delicate tracery On 
almost all sides, except the avenue up which he had ndden, the spaces 
between the larger trees were filled with thick-growing underwood of 
various kiucls, as if to render this natural bower more secret and lonely 

Scarcely had he time to cast an admiring glance around him, when the 
cry of the hounds again became distinctly audible, and some of the hunts- 
men seemed to be at no great distance from him Obeying his first 
impulse, he thrust himself as far under the (trees as the thickness of the 
bushes would admit of, hoping, however, at the same time, that by good 
fortune the huntsmen m^ht pass through some more open avenue ui his 
vicmity He had not been ensconced in his retreat more than a few 
minutes, when he became aware, by the peculiar vibration of the earth, 
that a horse was advancing at full speed along the same alley whence he 
had emerged , and the next instant the object that had excited his atten- 
tion came in view 

But, instead of a horseman equipped for the chase, the hght form of a 
lady, mounted on a beautiful jennet, burst upon his sight, and his quick 
eje soon recognised the fair rider ‘'Her sky blue velvet cap was thrown 
back ofi her brow , and the hght ban , whicli, m the agitation of the exer- 
cise, had escaped from under it, waved back in graceful though untrained 
masses from her face Her well-shaped head was very much raised, and 
the eagerness of joutli and pleaaure was visible in her glistening eye, and 
the unconscious smile that played around her lips So absorbed was she m 
the pleasing sensation of the moment, tliat Arkel hoped, even if she were 
to ndo up to the place wfiere he stoo^ she might still pass by without be- 
stowmg upon him any notice, which seemed the more probable that sha 
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was quite abne and unattended As she drew nearer, the eyes of the 
lady wandered with dehght over the scene which opened on her view, 
and, as Arkel had anticipated, partly hidden as he was, he did not imme- 
diately attract her attention. The mstinct of her palfrey was, however, 
more easily roused, and his shyness soon made her aware of the vicimty 
of a stranger At first, a feehng of timidity seemdd to come over her 
She was about to turn her horse’s head and make a precipitate retreat, 
when a shght movement of the animal which Arkel bestrode displayed 
more of his person than was before visible This appeibred to awaken the 
lady’s curiosity , she hesitated for one more instant, then rode up slowly, 
though still cautiously, towards the place where the young man was sta- 
taoned He saw that he was recognised, and deemmg concealment to 
be more than superfluous, he advanced boldly to meet her, addressmg her 
m terms of intimacy and affection 

You here, Isabel? 1 little expected the pleasure of seemg you this 
momiDg ” 

“ Nay, the surprise is all on my side,” said the lady, eyehig her com- 
panion’s simple and dusty attire with an investigating look , and, per- 
haps, the pleasure too,” she added, with a smile , but my presence is 
easily explained — I am m the train of the princess, who hunts here to-day, 
Philip and Charles are with us — they’ll come up presently, 1 doubt 
not ” 

“ But not this way, I hope^” said Arkel 

“ I suppose not , it was a mere chance that brought me here — capnoe 
of Phoebe’s,” she replied, patting her horse’s neck with her delicate hand, 
“ and I yielded, as usual, because he never fails to take me where I should 
wibh to be, had 1 but as much foresight as himself YV hat a sweet place 
this 18 

‘‘ Certainly,” said Arkel, somewhat abstractedly, “ but, Isabel, you 
must not tell Philip, nor Charles, nor any one else, of our unforeseen 
meeting 1 have grave motives for askmg this favour, and you must 
grant it ” 

“ Well, if you say so, I suppose I must I see there is something under 
all this, but later you shall tell me more about it Hark ^ there ^ the dogs 
warn us — I must on, or I shall lose my chance of the sport Stand by, 
Lamorul, and let me go ” As the young manjeii spoke, a slight degree 
of impatience seemed to pass over her delicate, almost mfantmc, features, 
but Arkel’s hand wd^ still on her rein 

“ One moment, Isabel , give mo but one moment more You are 
alone, no help is near — nde not so recklessly, dearest for the sake of all 
who love you Think of the many accidents that might befall you — of 
the fate of the unhappy Mary of Burgundy, of whose memory you are so 
fond Like that princess, }outake too much pleasure in the sport ” 

You know not, Lamoral, what ^ keen delight I find in it, or you and 
others would not be so desnous of debarring me from it If the princess 
had not particularly desiicd my presence, I (ertaiiily should not have been 
here to-da} , and yet 1 never feel so strong a hold on life and health as 
when borne on by iny fleet palfrey beneath the green boughs of the forest. 
The rayiidity of the motion, the freshness ot the air, the cheerful sounds 
of the chase, the ground re echoing to the house’s hoofs, the barkmg of 
the dogs, the gay notes of the horns, the general excitement of the scene, 
—oh ’ you know not, Lamoral, how Jjracing, how invigorating to me is 
the noble sport 1 But now pray — ^pray, Lamoral, let me pass^” 
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She spoke with an enthusiasm that brought a £aint tinge of the rose to 
mingle with the transparent lilies of her complexion, but it faded almost 
instantaneously Axkel withdrew his hand from her rein, and freed from 
the restraint, she paused but one instant more 

« You are coming soon to Purmerende, I hope,” said she , “ we are all 
there ” And withc/ht awaiting his reply, she urged her jennet forward 

So diminutive was her form, and so peculiar and fairy-like her style of 
beauty, that it was impossible to gaze on her in that sylvan spot, without 
thinkmg of the aeAal forms with which legendary lore has so often peopled 
the lonely glades of the forest Perhaps the mind of Arkel might be busy 
with some such fancy, as he looked after her with af thoughtful air until 
she was lost to view among the trees he then turned again his attention 
to the scene around him 

On a closer investigation, he perceived that the spot on which he stood 
was surrounded by avenues and cleorlhgs that had at fiist escaped his 
notice, hidden as they were by the intervening underwood But he soon 
found that, Although he could plainly see into, to enter them was a matter 
of some difficulty He was meditating an attempt of this kind, when his 
movements were arrested by the si^’lit of another horsewoman advancing 
with inghtful velocity along the alley into which he was about to plunge 
She was mounted on a coal-black horse of a remarkable breed, urged to 
his utmoit speed* as if homo onward by unseen wings, a noble hound, 
dark as night, bounded by his side, and it seemed as if, lost in the emulation 
of speed, these noble animals obeyed no law but the impulse of their own 
fiery natures One glance at the lady, whose severe grace of aspect was 
increased by the dark hunting garb and black \ el vet bonnet with stream- 
ing white plume winch she wore, convinced him that she held the reins 
with a firm though light hand, and her flashing dark eyes and expanded 
nostnls plainly spoke the eageiness that would gladly have outstnpped 
the winds 

A gigantic oak, with its huge gnarled limbs spreading in every direction, 
cast its broad shade across the road The eye of Arkel fell on one branch 
which a ray of the sun, percliancc, gilded more vividly than the rest It 
projected nght over the course pursued by thtf huntress on she came, and 
now Arkel saw, what had at first escaped liim, that it boded danger to 
the reckless rider His /ips parted to warn — but, all too late, tlie sound 
died away in a vague murmur of horror as he beheld the lady burned for- 
ward, with an impetus that nought could check, to meet the shock, the 
next instant the barret flew from her brow, and she lay apparently lifeless 
on the ground The steed staggered and reaied, as therein was involun- 
tanly tightened by its falling nder, but the instant her hand relinquished 
its hold, and the loosened girths retained the saddle no longer, the fright- 
ened animal dashed forward with increased velocity, and was soon lost to 
view Not so the faithful hound ail else forgotten, he crouched by the 
side of his mistress, gazing with melancholy intelligence on hei prostrate 
form 

The whole was but the work of a moment Arkel had sprung from his 
horse on firat discovenng tlie danger , but as he was preparing to force 
his way through the hushes, voices were heard calling loudly from vanous 
directions, and many cayaliers, decked out in the gayest manner, rode 
leisurely up the avenue 

One glance at the scene before (them changed their carelessness into 
haste and terror Arkel, still hidden by his position, kept it rather from 
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a feeling of torpor, such as comes over the mind of the young and inez- 
penenc^ at the sight of an unexpected catastrophe, than from any design 
or desire of further concealment The dismounted cavahers soon sur- 
rounded the lady, but thiir consternation and alarm was so great as to 
prevent their affording any effectual succour 

Seek her ladies,’ cried onQ Bring water*” ordered another, in an 
authontative manner Help * for s sake help * — ^the princess is 
dead * exclaimed a third “ She has only fainted,” assured a fourth But 
though all spoke, none moved to obey * 

Their useless clamours continued to augment, when suddenly the lady 
moved, sighed deepl^f, then opened her eyes She seemed at nrat hardly 
to comprehend what had happened, but gradually consciousness as well 
as life returned , she rose hastily from her recumbent posture, and waved 
back, with a haughty gesture, those who would have supported her 
** I thank you, my lords,” she said, with as calm and unruffled a dignity 
as if she had but nsen from tlie couch of easy repose, instead of the moss 
which had well-nigh proved a bed of death — “ I thank you ? you mean 
kindly, but I need no further help I was merely stunned, 1 believe, but 
there is no pain — none whatever Where is my barret ^ Ah * there,” 
pointing to the spot where it lay She took it fiom the hand of tha 
y oung noble who proffered it, then continued gazing round “ Where is 
my horse ^ Not huit, I hope’” • • 

We have not seen him Doubtless he is fled,’ said one of the tram , 
but your highness’s accident having now put an end to the day’s sport, 
a litter - — ” 

“ Not so T not so *” said the princess, hastily “ I thank you, gentle- 
men, for the interest you show me , but you push it to extremes Which 
of you has a horse that is not fatigued ? I will mount him ” 

Respectful remonstrances were now strongly urged by all who stood 
around the person of Margaret of Parnu For a time she listened, as if 
half yielding to their persuasions , but at that moment the horns blew 
notes of promise , the barking of the approaching dogs announced the 
game not far off The ruling passion of tlie house of Burgundy rose 
powerfully in her bosom , htr calmness gave way , a frown contracted 
her brow , her eye grew stern, and her voice sounded harsher than usual, 
with impatience, as she turned to the group around her 

Which amongst you, 1 say, has a horse at my disposal ’ There is no 
time to be lost , we raubt mount snd away No more words, pray I have 
heard enough Philip of Eginont, your steed stems fresh there — change 
the saddle, qmck, thats well, your hand” 

Yourg m years, but npe in the wisdom of courts, whilst the rest hesi- 
tated, the young nobleman whom she addressed hastened to prepare, with 
his own hands, the powerful animal, of Flemish breed, which he had 
bestridden, for its noble freight, and re<)pectfully helped the pnneess to 
horse 

By this time Arkel had sufficiently recovered from the shock his feel- 
mgs had received on seeing the precarious situation of the pnneess, to 
think of his own Perceiving she needed no further assistance, and that 
she was surrounded by familiar faces, he determined to remain where he 
was until they should have dispersed As he^came to this resolution, 
something broke through the bushes n3T,r him with great violence, he 
did not see the object, but he felt convinced, by the nature of the bound, 
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it wafl the stag Emerga^ from another avenue, the dogs, followed 
by ladies^ nobles, and huntsmen, rushed by , and so absorbed were the fiur 
huntresses in the exciting business of the moment, that they heeded not 
the efiPorts of the young nobles to attract their attention, but galloped past 
the place where stood the pnncess and her party She was now fiurly 
seat^, and young Lgmont had qmtted her stirrup 

Stand back, my lords,’* said Margaret, grasping the lein tighter 
** Nay, urge me no forther * Behere me, 1 am not hurt But now to 
horse— -to horse qmckly, and follow ** She struck the willmg steed, who 
bounded forward, and the pnncess soon left her tram behind 

All prepared to follow as fast as they could A*finend offered young 
Egmont a place behind him until they should fall m with the led horses, 
and their extreme huny, and the want of room for the equestnan evolu- 
tions m which they indulged, added not a little to the general confusion. 
They mounted and dismounted, lost and recovered their seats and jewelled 
bonnets, with shouts of youthful hilanty, strangely contrasting with the 
dread and alarm that had reigned amongst them but a few minutes 
before Finally, nding forwai^, shouting and lauglung as they ducked 
beneath the branch that had nearly proved so fatal to their noble mis- 
tress, they pursued the track of the chase 

Arkel gazed after them with a dizzy eye, as the last of their dancing 
plumes disappeared behind the foliage A joyous morto was soon blown , 
but, softened by distance, t]ie well-known air appeared more sweet, the 
chase had swept by him like the flitting, unsteady forms of a dream, 
and the dying cadence which he now listened to sounded faint and vague 
on his ear like music heard m slumber 

Leisurely remounting, and leaving the covert m which he had lam 
pcrrfw, he rode slowly on As he approached the place where the pnn- 
ccss had fallen, he paused to gaze upon the ancient oak, whose branches 
had well-nigh proved so deadly 

He was about to resume his onward movement, and had turned his 
horse’s head for that purpose, when his eye was attracted by some white 
object which lay, half-concealed, beneath the long grass and wild flowers 
of the forest, amongst the stragglmg roots* of the tree A nearer in- 
spection induced him to dismount lie advanced to the spot, and raised 
from the ground a smalLpacket, which he perceived, with much agitation, 
bore, aflixed to it, m yellow wax, the well-known seal of Spain It was 
evidently a document of considerable importance, for a cramped hand 
had endorsed the words “secief and “pnvate,” and, in the easily- 
recogmsed, bold, sprawlmg characters of the princess, had been added 
the words “ most secret — most pnvate ’ It had, probably, been remitted 
to her in the hurry of her departure for the cha^e, when, not choosing to 
relinquish the daj ’s sport, she had, after hastily perusing it, thrust it 
mto her bosom, having first marked it with precaution, in order that she 
might not, by any possible error, confuse it with other and more public 
papers 

Arkel’s flrst impulse was to return it into the hands of the owner, from 
the folds of whose dress it roust have fallen He had not, however, ndden 
many paces with that mteutiou, when apparently some new thought 
struck him, for, yielding to some sudden impulse, he wheeled round, and, 
with a countenance sterner than usual, dashed the spurs into his horse’s 
aides, and rode off rapidly m anotl^pr direction 
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Chapteb XI 

At no great distance from Harlem, unprotected by outer trails^ lay the 
little town of Purmerend It was neatly budt, and bore the Tisible stamp 
of solid comfort .and well-doing Its g^y buildings, and its moate^v 
turreted castle, surrounded by greensward extendmg far away on evexy 
side, appeared like an island hsmg from the bosom of an emerald sea. 
The ground, in some parts, exhibited those Tmd, beautiful, yet treache- 
rous tints, that might owe their peculiarity to waters eoncealed beneath 
its yielding surface, but it was not so with the fair fields of the Beemster. 
The cattle might theas graze m peace, and the traveller travmrse with a 
bold foot its large expanse of soft verdure Once, indeed, a large lake 
had spread its silvery waters over what now formed pleasant meadows. 
Tradition even spoke of a fair syren who, in days of yore, not content with 
toying with the water-lilies by tlie light of the moon, and lulling sprites to 
rest with her song, had even basked in the rays of the sun, and suffered 
the mommg breeze to waft the notes of her enchanted lay to»the ears of 
man She was caught, the imprudent one, and brought in sad captivity 
to Harlem, where she lingered many years, and was finally buned But 
that was many a long year back The industry of man had caused the 
fiower to grow where once the wave had broken, and the name of Purme- 
rend alone kept tlie memory of past things still fresh in tlie mmds of the 
people 

Fair as ever was syren in olden time, witliin the grey wails of the 
castk there dwelt one who, from her peculiar loveliness — combining much 
of the wild, untutored graces of childhood, from which she seemed scarce 
to have emerged, with a fawn-hke timidity wholly her own — might yet, 
to a fanciful imagination, liave embodied the spirit of the place 

A s she half reclined and half sat upon a velvet cushion at the feet of a 
lady considerably her senior, Isabel of Egmont exhibited nothing of that 
animation which had been so all-pervadiiig in the forest of Groetenhoot 
Her beauty was of no ordinary style, such as would have struck tjj^e 
vulgar Lye A form considerably below the common height, a lily-com- 
plexioii that knew of no alliance with the rose, the small unmarked features, 
were all in stnking contrast with th( beings who surrounded her, to whom 
a casual observer would not have imagined her to be bound by any ties of 
blood * 

The lady who occasionally gazed upon Isabel with a look such as a 
mother alone can bestow, was of a noble though scveie aspect Her form 
was as much above the usual standaid of her sex as that of her daughter 
was beneath it , and her features, far from exhibiting the small delicacy of 
Isabel’s, might have been termed coarse but for her stateliness of mien 
She sat upon a solid bench of oak, nchly carved, which adhered to the wall 
all round the apartment, bearing lu frt>fit, upon lozenged-shape escutcheons, 
a senes of armorial quartenngs belonging to the family of Egmont m 
light of descent and alliances Amongst these might be traced the bear- 
mgs of many of the noblest houses in the Netherlands The floor — for it 
was a summer apartment — was of tessellated marble, on which the light 
that streamed from the windows, at considerable height from the ground, 
fell mellowed, and, together with an exquisitely carved oaken Prie-Dieu 
of large dimensions, wrought by the most celeSrated artists of that day, 
imparted to the iiitenor somewhat of that cool repose peculiar to chapels 
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The ceilingf was supported by oaken rafters of great bulk The huge 
mantelpiece of carved oak exhibited the armonal bearings of theEgmonts, 
quartered with those of the house of Bavana, repeated on the large iron 
plate at the back of the fireplace, the fire-dogs of which, ornament^ with 
^tastic heads, protruded far into the room r 

Near to the Lady Isabel and her mother, Sabma, Duchess of Bavana, 
with his arms folded on his broad chest, stood the celebrated Pnnee of 
Gavres, popularly called Count of Egmont, at that time a star of the first 
ihagnitude, before* whose light that of France had so often paled He was 
of a fair, fiond complexion , his expanded brow looked the seat of honour, 
his mild blue eyes were full of gentleness, and his full lips expressed the 
blandest courtesy His air was that of command , a frank, easy grace 
was shown in every movement No person ever united in a more perfect 
manner the pnnee, the knight, and the soldier 

Either from the love of contrasty so deeply implanted in human 
nature, or because she was the eldest of his daughters, the count regarded 
Isabel as hid favounte child He felt for her the strongest affection of 
which the heart of man is susceptible Not his sons, who might bear his 
banner to the battle-field, continue the name he had endowed with so 
much lustre, and, like him, trumpet it forth to the annals of history — ^not 
even Philip, his first-born — was halt so dear to his heart as that one little 
shrinking fioweiet, whose fragility made it doubtful if it could bloom long 
in a world where there are so many cold winters to blight, so many 
scorching summers to wither He regarded her with attention, and 
Isabel, happy in the notice of a parent whom she loved with all the en- 
thusiasm of her nature, remained motionless, with the long, snowy 
fingers of her mother clasped within her own, fearing lest, by movement, 
word or look, she might disturb his gaze, thus fixed upon her 

“ 1 rejoice to find ourselves once more at Purmerend, said the countess 
to her husband ** So far from the business and the cares of public life, I 
feel completely at home Here, at least, we have jou to ourselves At 
Gavres, the affairs of Ghent tear j ou constantly from our side How 
much happier should we be if, retired altogether from the state, forgetting 
and forgotten, you could at last enjoy the pleasures, the leisure — and, let 
me add, the security — of your home ” 

“ Idle visions these, %bina, replied the count, “ such as women love 
to indulge in Forgotten I never shall be, or my country will be stained 
with ingratitude, foiget, I nevei can ^ oI am, moreover, looked upon by 
all classes, in these critical times, as one of their chief stays in the storm 
I have dutie«{ to fulfil — duties from which I never could, nor would, 
shrmk, let them cost me what they may ” 

‘‘Alas f I fear the cost will be great Already have you been far more 
mvolved in these matters than is favourable to our repose ** 

“ Repose is not a word for a mart, Sabma You would not wish your 
husband to entwine his brows with a wreath of poppy ** 

“ Your laurels are j et too fresh to need replacing,’’ said the countess, 
proudly 

“ Perhaps a few olive-branches interspersed amongst their leaves would 
not have disparaged them,” said the count, thoughtfully “ That would 
have been the proudest hour of my life, in which I could have stood 
between my sovereign and my countrymen a successful mediator, obtain- 
ing justice as a boon from the forpaer, and ofienng in return from the 
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latter the assurance of infinite gratitude and unalterable fidelity Such, 
Sabina, is the dream my fancy has long revelled in, and from which I 
have been but too roughly awakened 

It was indeed worthy of you, bad but success been possible ^ I would 
fain hope that bcjth the king and your countrymen — cruelly as the former 
has deceived you — must honour the disinterested feelings that have 
gmded you to seek the good of *both But, alas ^ people, as well as princes, 
have often proved ungrateful, and in that, at least, have shown sympathy 
The task of mediator has ever been a difficult — sometimes a dangerous 
one He nsks offending the one party, frequently, without satisfying the 
other ” • 

But the satisfaction of one s own conscience — do you leckon that as 
nothing, Sabina^ Mine to me is, and, 1 trust, ever will be, the highest 
of earthl> tribunals ” 

“ Excuse my frankness, said the countess, gently “ Remember how 
slowly, how sorrowfully, the year you were m Spam glided by with those 
you left behind Little Isabel pined and drooped, as if she never were to 
see you more ” 

Tlie count sighed, and remained for some minutes absorbed in thought 
Apparently , his daughtei was the object of his reflections , foi he passed 
his hand over her fair hair, and affectionately kissed her forehead 

** I had encouraged hopes for you, too, my child, Jie sank “ But 
promises ^ what are they ^ The word of a king is very air , it fans our 
cheek, passes by, and is lost in the atmosphere of a court ^ Even so be 
it , my Isabel and I can do without royal favours ” 

Still something, nay, much, was done for us,’ said the countess, 
and with some management the hopes held out to you may, perhaps, 
yet be realised ’ 

Yes, at the pnee of my honour exclaimed Egmont, impatiently 
t was giateful for those pnvate favours you mention — ^how grateful, you 
best know, babina — wlien I fancied that Philip was as much my countiy’s 
benefactor as my own The world calls me nch, but what nches are 
adequate to support with due splendour a name like ours, that has so many 
claims upon it God knows, I grudge not Heaven any child of mine 
whom a tiue vocation may call to embrace the veil, still, I confess, I 
should not like to see any one of them compelled to that measure, and 
the promises of Philip were not unimportant ffi that respect But all 
that is now over,” added he, wjth a sigh “ The prince who did not 
scruple to expose my lair fame to foul suspicions — who could persuade 
me that 1 had succeeded m obtaining from him all I demanded for a dis- 
tressed people — give mo letters of a satisfactory nature, which he took 
care to neutralise by pnvate, and very different instructions, and thus 
expose me to the doubts of all parties — can I trust him in aught — ^him 
who could thus deceive one to whom* the world thmks him mdebted^ It 
was not fair — ^it was not knightly ^ ’ 

“ I wish,” said the countess, “ you would resent tins conduct by silent 
contempt, instead of open discontent The latter merely tends to em- 
bittei the many joys that fate has bestowed on you, and may, ultimately, 
cause the king to legard you as an eneny AU hearts are not generous 
enough to understand that fidelity may be still strong m a bosom whence 
love and respect are flown Oh ^ my dear, deftp husband, how I wish to 
see you renounce the part you have embraced, and retire into the bosom 
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of your family, where, I repeat, you will find safely as well as faappi*- 
nesB^*^ 

<< It IS worse than useless, dearest, to speak thus to me,” said the 
count, taking his wife s disengaged hand ** You are conjurmg up sweet 
images of peace that may not be They would not let <me retire thus to 
tranquil oblivion, aid, although m hours of disappointment I have myself 
thought of it, 1 could, I think, have courage for anything but that. 
Think not, Sabma, that it is because 1 feel less warmly than yourself the 
pleasures — the inexhaustible debghts of a home hke mine, where bright 
hopes and brighter smiles meet me at every turn Not e^en at Spires, m 
the halo of your youth and beauty, when an emperor put your hand in 
mine, were you half so dear to my heart as now, my Sabina — now that 
you have added thirteen goldeh links to the chain that bound us Indeed 
1 am a happy husband — a glad father, and to watch my children’s grow- 
mg meiits — ^to listen to my Sabina’s gentle counsel — ^to watch over the 
comforts and prosperity of my vassals (for though my power of inflicting 
pam on them be limited by the wise laws of this country, still my bounty 
is not fettered), to enjoy their grateful obedience and their love— to see my 
halls filled with the fnends and allies of my house, and to pass the wine- 
cup round in oblivion of the discord and the evils that make the world, 
at times, so sad — to break a Lince m the tilt-yard, or pursue the fleet stag 
through •the gP3en forest with the fleeter hounds — to see my gentle 
daughters wed noble and aspiring youths, my sons gather laurels in their 
turn wherewith to crown the shield of their house and quarter it with 
high alliances, — ^these are visiods that have often haunted my day-di earns, 
and made me smile away many a graver, sadder image Such the life I 
could have wished to hve My death I would meet with delight in the 
hour of victory, a soldier’s grave is the soldier’s best recompense not for 
him the soft cushions of a silken bed, and the wails of female sorrow , let 
his last couch be the trampled turf, and the shouts of tnumph his death- 
knell ^ But if that may not be, as it seems now but little likely that it 
should, then \iould I pass from this world like my cousin of Buren,* with 
a smile on my lip, surrounded by loving fnends and numerous kinsmen, 
having time to express the kind wishes of my heart to each and all IIis 
was a calm, serene death — such as it well beseems a man to die Shall 
my end be like his 

A pensive, almost sad expression banished from the count s hand- 
some countenance the glow and animation which his words had excited, 
as if some painful tram of thought had been suggested by them The 
warm pressure of Sabina’s fingers, and the soft lips of Isabel, that touched 
his other hand, aroused hun He gazed m their tearful eyes, and 

* The death of the Count of Buren is qmte a feature of the middle ages When 
he felt his last hour approaching, he armed himself, cap a-pie, and throwing over 
all the gorgeous mantle of the Golden Fleece, caused himself to be carried to his 
grand hall of reception, whither he had summoned most of his powerful km, as 
well as all the officers of his household and retainers, down to the huntsmen and 
fhlconeTB Havmg taken his seat, he called for a large goblet of wme, and quaffed 
it to the health of all He then conversed freely, md^gmg in remmisccnces of the 
chase and war, until, feeling himself growing weak, he blessed the emperor, took 
leave of each m turn, even of his servants, and, falling back m his chair, expired 
*■ Thus says Brantome ‘ should all great men meet their end, instead of dymg 
m feathers, like ducks This death made a great sensation at the time, and to 

die like Buren” became a common saying 
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shaking ofT, with an evident start, the despondency that crept over him, 
he continued, with a somewhat forced smile— 

But talking of such matters will not make the few hours pass lighdy 
which we have snatched from the world? Where are your brothers, 
Isabel ^ They both accompanied you back, did they not?” 

Yes,” rephed Isabel Philip was delighted wit]) the prmcess’s afia- 
bihty , and, in truth, she watf full of kmdness for us all To me she 
spoke at great length of the advantages of a religious life, and plainly 
hinted that, should I wish to enter a convent, 1 need not be anxious 
about a dowry, for the king woula provide one fitting my birth ” 

And a great dea^ more to the same purpose, I dare be sworn,” mter- 
rupted the count, angrily I wish she would spare me such marks of 
her favour as her endeavours to rob me of my eldest daughter Come, 
Isabel, you must not think of this , I have very different views for you 
You are not the child,” he continued, with a smile, that I could so 
easily spare I owe the duchess no thanks for this But your mind must 
remain unbiassed for the present, m time, 1 will stamp )ipon it the 
impress I wish it to bear — always with your leave and consent, fair 
daughter , for God knows I would not enact the tyrant with any human 
being, least of all with my oivii children ” 

“ 1 am glad,” said the countess, “ that } ou are so explicit with Isabel 
She has taken strange notions into her head of late, and thinks^more of 
the cloister than we could wish She does not reflect that her parents 
may have happier plans in store for her ” * 

“My little Isabel,” said Egmont, coaxingly, “has more regard for 
our wishes than you imagine, Sabina These longings after repose and 
seclusion are often, in a young breast, mistaken impulses of a very 
different nature Isabel loves me too well ever to have thought seriously 
of leaving me ” 

The count spoke in the most soothmg of tones, yet the deepest blushes 
rapidly succeeded each other on the young girl’s cheek, her firame was 
agitated by a slight tremor, and two silent tears escaped from beneath 
her long, silken lashes In any other, these symptoms would have ap- 
peared strange , but the parepts of Isabel had long observed, and watched 
with painful anxiety, the extreme timidity and nervousness of their fa- 
vouiJte child Unlike the rest of their offspring, she had never possessed 
the Mgour of frame and buoyancy of disposition Vhich had fallen to their 
lot, and no after-cares had been^ successful m giving body or mind more 
tone The calm, unruffled existence which her rank secured for her had 
not blunted or «pared, as might have been hoped, but rather increased, to 
a painful excess, the young maiden s acute sensibilities Her family had 
at first struggled with, but now respected, the weakness of her physical 
organisation Involuntarily, her fatW’s voice became more genlle when 
addressing her, her mother s look softer, and her infant sisters forebore 
their loud gambols in her presence A natural instinct banished all rude 
and boisterous mirth from around her On the present occasion, there- 
fore, her apparently causeless agitation was neither canvassed nor re- 
proved , and the entrance of two lovely cherubs, ushered m with great 
ceremony, by the countess’s page, diverted attention from her 

They rushed to the count for the accustomed embrace, who, raising 
from the floor each little damsel m turn bestowed upon her the parental 
kiss with a look of glowing fondness The eyes of we children were in- 
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Btantly attracted by the gay colour of the silken band to which the 
insigtiia of the Golden Fleece was appended, and they struggled with 
their tiny hands for the pnze as they lay in their father’s arms 

lou are too ambitious, fair damsels,” said he, laughing, ‘‘but 
though we are spared the weight of the collar on ordinary days, yet the 
trinket is heavy enpugb at times in all conscience, without your adding 
your little load to it It is remarkable how all my girls in turn have 
stnven to pull this honourable badge from my neck Little Isabel was 
nevei so happy a§ when I suffered her to play with it ” 

“ You spod the children,” said the countess, with a smile of happiness 
“ See how the^ toy with jour ruff They wnll tear the pearls from your 
doublet, if you do not put them down Leonora is particularly mis- 
chievous ” 

“ When one has not yet completed the second year of existence,” said 
the count, laughing at his crowing babes, “ one cannot be expehtcd to be 
discreet or reasonable, but, m good sootli, they are troublesome httle 
blesbings ^Here, Sabina, take them ” 

The mother received her treasures in her lap, where the youngest 
seemed to rest m perfect content, but the elder glided to the floor, and 
was soon playing wnth Isabel, the general favounte of the family, whether 
old or young 

“ Wc must plan something to amuse,” began the count , but the sen- 
tence died away upon his bps as the door opened, and a personage glided 
into the apartment, whom we cannot pass under silence 

The Count of Egmont, like all the other members of the privy coun- 
cil, had a confidential secretarj, who was pnvileged to accompany his 
patron to the council chamber, and who, like all the chief officers of 
powerful houses, was of good birth Far from being obliged from pecu- 
niary motives to take upon himself the duties of such an office, John of 
Casembrot, Lord of Backerseel, was not, as his title sufficiently denotes, 
without landed property , but, sharing in no ordinary degree the enthu- 
siastic love and admiration of the Flemings for the count, he felt honoured 
in filling a situation of so much trust about his person He had been 
with him so many years that Egmont had no secrets for him , his very 
thoughts, his most important plans, were laid open to him as soon ns 
formed — in short, he had become his friend 

Casembrot was evidei^tly past thirty, of a grave appearance, but othcr- 
wise so little distinguished by any remarkable trait or ohaiactenstic, that 
he might have been seen day aftei day without being noticed, or, on a 
sudden, called to remembrance at all , but the scrutiny of an interested 
observer would have discovered that his tall form was prematurely bent, 
and that his thin, prominent features bore an expression of habitual me- 
lancholy, which c*ould not have been aiwajs familiar to them His com- 
plexion, hair, and eyes, were dark,, like those of a Spaniard, but there 
was a mildness pervading his every look, that at once showed he belonged 
not to that land, whose sun but too often npens unto fierceness the pas- 
sions of man 

Casembrot looked round for a moment with an air of uncertainty 
When his eye encountered that of the count, he said — 

“lam sorry to have to derange you firom the enjoyment of this tran- 
quil hour, but news of a pressing nature has arrived, which, 1 am afraid, 
will demand jour instant attention ” 
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It IS always you, Casembrot, who take my lord from us,^ said the 
oountess, reproachfully 

“ Not me, lady/’, replied the secretary, not me , but the government 
of Flanders has many claims upon bis time which he cannot escape ” 

But to-day,” caid Egmont, looking around him wi^th looks of tender- 
ness and satisfaction, “ to-day^ I feel quite the father, and would fain 
forget that 1 am aught else — that is, if you will let me and he placed 
his hand familiarly on his secretary’s shoulder , 

Casembrot met the glance of the count with a look of so grave a mean- 
ing, that the latter instantly relinqmshed his hold 

I see how it is,” Aaid he, you will take no excuse, and are again 
come to pour into my ear all the bad news that has been collecting dur- 
ing my short absence ” 

“ But } ou will come back to us,” said the countess, gazing on her 
husband with a look of deep affection 

Certainly, I will give him an hour at the utmcv,t, and then, if no 
envious chance tears any of us away from the domestic circle, we will 
lia'ie one fortnight free from all interruption ’ 

“ I fear you will tlunk it advisable, on the contrary, to hurry back, 
with all speed, to Brussels,” said Casembrot 

“ In that case, you have truly some unpleasant tidings, for mQ,” said 
the count, assuming an air of seriousness he had not yet exhibited 
“ Then, dearest, jou must partake of the delights of Purmerend with- 
out me ” 

As Egmont was about to leave the apartment, the galloping of a horse 
was heard approaching the gates of the castle 

‘ Ila^ ’ exclaimed Casembrot, who had listened attentively, “ doubtless 
the regent’s messenger comes to summon you in all haste to the council ” 
‘ Indeed^ blows the wind from that quartei^” answered the count, 
negligently “ Then, for once, I intend to disappoint Madame dc Parme 
Of what use are we Knights of the Golden Fleece and Governors of 
Provinces m the council, when the princess has previously settled in her 
own cabinet, with Barlaimont and Viglius, the measures which she is de- 
termined to take Once it w8s Granvella, now it is them There is 
nlways some one between her and those whose voices should be most 
listened to Wherefore should 1 go to offer adviot that will, I am sure, 
he rejected, because unpalatable ^ and why should 1 not refuse to act upon 
principles which my common-seusd*, and my heart, alike disown^ Come, 
my tiusty fnend, for once beln vc me , though I know you are, in most 
cases, unpersuadable when once y ou have adopted an idea 1 feel that m 
attendmg this summons 1 can do no good to others, perhaps none to my- 
self 1 ha^e something of a piesentiment about it 1 will not go ” 

“ But bethink you, my lord,” urged the secietary “ Not only the 
pnneess, but also the Knights of the Order, will, perhaps, put the most un- 
favourable construction on your absence at such a crisis Had I but time 
to explain 

“ You, doubtless, would persuade me, m your own quiet way, as usual, 
that I am wrong and you are right But this time 1 will be m:m The 
countess and Lady Isabel shall not be disappointed Besides, I have a 
misgiving — a secret voice tells me to stay away ” « 

At this moment the messenger was form ally announced, and Casembrot 
hastened to receive him in the hall below 
VOL XVIIL P 
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trust not, implicitly, to omens and forebodmgs,” said the 
countess Remember now you imagmed evils were impendmg, in con- 
sequence of some trivial circumstances that occurred at the memorable 
fetes at Antwerp, many years ago, yet nothing happened that was not 
most agreeable ^ 

True,’* replied the count, ‘‘ I remember it well The king overthrew 
De Horn and myself in the tournament, and we both imagined it boded 
us no good. I tormented myself with apprehensions on your account, and 
yet that very day I learnt the glad tidings of my iBabel’s birth 

And the ring — the talisman of your house, whose loss so much dis- 
tressed you, but which was eventually returned Omens are not to be 
trusted, they so often prove false It is the weakness of our nature, only, 
that prompts us to listen to the busy suggestions of our fancy 

“ It were dangerous, at least, not to struggle with them at times,’’ said 
Casembrot, who at that moment glided mto the room “ This is a truth 
that all must have experienced who have passed the first days of youth ” 
“For once, however, I am determined to yield to them,” persisted the 
count What have you heard more? Alas^ the frail bark of the state is 
sadly tossed about, when a female hand is at the rudder ” 

“ Let us be fair,” answered Casembrot “ Few men could steer it 
clearer, of the rocks than does the Princess Margaret If she were but 
free to act according to the impulses of her own firm mind, and clear 
head, it were well for the Netherlands ” 

“If you think so highly of her powers,” said the count, “you will 
agree the more readily with me, that she stands not m much need of m} 
support ” 

“ The messenger has informed me,” observed the secretary, “ that others 
have been sent to every quarter of Flanders, to summon the knights and 
governors to Brussels in all haste I also gathered from him that his in- 
structions were to hasten here, before gomg to the Pnnee of Orange It 
i^ere, perhaps, well for you, my lord, to nde as far as Breda, and consult 
with him As we proceed thither I can lay the urgency of the case before 
you , and I feel certain, too, that the pnnee will advise a speedy compli- 
ance with the regent’s wishes I hope no knight, under the present cir- 
cumstances, will, 1 am sure none should, refuse obedience Believe me, 
my dear lord, your departure is unavoidable ” 

“ You see, ladies, 1 cannot escape my fate, let me struggle never so 
much,” said the count, laughing, “ so fkrewcll, frrewell ’ Casembrot, I am 
yours ” 

As Egmont, followed by his secretary, left the apartment, again the 
sound of a horse was heard entenng the court-yard 

< Lamoral^” exclaimed Isabel, her eye flashing with a momentary 

E leisure as the door flew open, and Arkel stood in the presence of the 
idles of the castle 
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• 

While the subject of emi^ation is being so pfbminently brought 
before the public, it may not be amiss to draw especial attention to that 
one of the Australian colonies which, while it seems to be free from most 
of the drawbacks urged agamst the fifth division of thd globe, combines 
withm itself nearly all its peculiar advantages We allude to Australia 
Fehx, commonly knoivn by the name first given to the harbour — Port 
Phillip This IS certainly one of the most extraordinary colomes of this 
or any former age Discovered — or, at any rate, explored and settled 
— by voluntar} private enterprise, it has never cost the mother coimtry 
one farthing On the contrary, hsmng from the commencement a large 
(considenng the population) surplus revenue, it contributed to the re- 
sources of New South Wales, or Sydney, of which (much agaitist its will) 
it still forms a part — an evil from which Port Phillip seems about to be 
freed, by being made a distinct colony, with its own governor and legis- 
lature, which IS likely to be chiefly elective Scarcely more than ten 
years ago this colony was located by some enterprising settlers from Van 
Diemen’s land, who brought their flocks with them, at cat ifsk and 
expense This was followed shortly after by^the arrival of flocks and 
herds of cattle from the northern district, and now the whole country 
between Melbourne and Yap is occupied, and a mail runs twice a- 
week from Melbourne to Sydney, a distance of about six hundred 
miles In 1837, the first time we saw the now handsome city of 
Melbourne, the capital, the first brick house was unfinished , there were, 
peil aps, three hundred people living ui tents, slab or weather-board 
cottages, or mud edifices, commonly called wattle and daub After dark, 
the only guide to the residence of mn acquointaiice was the bearing of the 
lights m the difierent houses, and the position of the one sought being 
ascertained, ten chances to one against your amving witliout falling into 
some pit lately dug for the cellar of a house about to be erected, or your 
shins being broken by stumps of trees, which were by no means scarce m 
what were called the streets of that young settlement 

This town has now about twelve ^ousand inhimitants, and many of its 
buildings would vie with the best in manj towns of similar size in 
England The population of the whole district may be estimated at forty 
thousand, as the last census, taken m 1845, was about thirty-six thousand 
With respect to the character of the population, we feel warranted m 
saying that it is equal, if not superior, m pomt of education and intelli- 
gence, to any colony under the British crown We refer especially to 
the settlers m the intenor Its wealth is best proved by the amount of 
its exports and imports , the former amounting to nearly 500,000/ , and 
the latter to about 250,000/ f 

Its freedom from the severe droughts which the more northern settle- 
ments are occasionally subject to, and its general temperature, make it 
pecuharly adapted to the constitution of those bom in our own isles, and 
even those who are delicate, and have a tendency to pulmonary disease, 
derive benefit from its genial atmosphere 

It possesses, perhaps, a larger portioi^of soil adapted to agnculture than 
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any other part of the continent of New South Wales, while for grazing 
purposes it is perhaps unrivalled In the luxunant distncts of Fort Fairy 
and Portland Bay it is not unusual for a setUer to send to market a 
draft of fdt cattle, say 100, from his run, grass-fed (no oil-cake or beet- 
root), averaging 900 and even 1000 lbs in weight, a^d these splendid 
beasts are often mdted mto tallow, owiug^to a want of sufficient mouths 
to consume the beef, even at l^(f per lb 

While the most serious comjnamts are urged against Australia as to its 
want of water, Fbrt Philhp seems to have engrossed more than its share 
of the nvers on the south-eastern and southern coast, Giffi’s Land, on 
the south-east coast alone, has seven streams, including the fine Biver 
La Trobe (named by Count Strab}8ky after the supenntendent of the 
district), constantly running through one of the finest tracts of country 
in the world , and Port Phdlip Proper possesses the great River Murray, 
more than 800 miles in length, thcf Goulburn, Yarra Yarra, Wamby, 
Mowabutt, Lee, Wannow, Wimmem, Glenelg, Broken River, Ovens, 
Camparpe,*Loddon, and many others, too numerous to mention , besides 
water-holes, chiefly from drainage, on many of the large plains m the 
intenor, that render large tracts of country available winch would other- 
wioe be useless 

Port Philhp possesses another advantage, which to many will appear a 
pnmary one, iif its freedom from the convict taint , for though it forms 
part of the territory undei; the governor of New South Wales, convicts 
have never been sent to this highly-favoured distnct, and so few have been 
brought over from Sydne} , that they are lost as a class among the numerous 
free immigrants from the mother country To such as dread the con- 
taminating influence of a convict atmosphere, whether on account of 
themselves, or, if marntd there, or intending to become so, their cluldren, 
Port Philhp presents a society perhaps as pure as that to which they are 
surrounded m this country 

The abongines may number about 5000, and though no great success 
has attended the attempts made to civihse them, they can scoicely be said 
to be any hindrance, or mterfere with any settler who acts with common 
prudence and in a judicious manner towards them The abonginal pro- 
tectors have certainly been of much use in preienting collisions, and the 
native police, amouiitmg to about eighty men, are in a good state of 
discipline, and veiy useful m assistmg the other police m arresting the 
violators of the law , and, if necessary, ore only too ready to be employed 
against those of their own race 

One late benefit that Fort Philhp has received, should add no small 
weight with many who may be thinking of giving up the hard struggle 
m this crowded country, and seeking their fortunes m a distant land, 
equally formed by the Almighty, though still, with few exceptions, m a 
state of nature, and that is the recent appointment of a bishop, eminent 
for piety, learning, and benevolence With such a man at the head of 
the English Church, who has given up the comforts of this highly 
civilised km^om, and gone out with no other motive than to preach the 
Gospel of Chnst and to be of use to his fellow-creatures in a far countnr, 
we thmk it promises well for the religious and moral well-bemg of the 
community placed under his spintual guidance 
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A SOMANC£ 

By Ma^amje: Paalzot 
Chapteb \IX 

• 

This produced a spontaneous effect Van der N6ess started book, and 
shuddered, as if he been shot, ran towards the chair from which he 
had risen, sank down upon it utterl} exhausted, and bathed in perspira- 
tion, and then looked up fearfully from beneath his bushy e} ebrows For 
the moment he seemed scarcely able to collect his senses, but soon recog- 
nised Mynherr van Marseeven and^the sheriff, who stood before him with 
a threatening aspect. 

“ I hope you are conscious that you have behaved like a fsol,” said the 
sheriff, “ and like an unmannerl} clown , that you have been guilty of 
an unpardonable breach of respect towards the high and noble person of 
the chief burgomaster, and desene to be turned out of doors by the con- 
stable, if we had but one here, since you have proved ) ourself utterly un- 
worthy of the condescension and kindness his mightiness has shown in 
crossing the threshold of such a maniac ^ 

“Indeed, your worship,” said he, “ I confess I uas wrong, but surely 
his mightiness will be merciful, and forgive a poor man for forgetting 
himself 111 his gnef, but ” 

“Silence^” thundered Hooft “You had no gnef, but you receiied 
undeserved honours You have behaved like a madman But now, 
without any further palaver, declare to us whether, as the father of this 
young girl who is to be elevated to the rank of countess, j ou have any 
objections to make to the Countess Fawcett’s project If you have not, 
sign and seal this document, that we may have done with you.” 

“ I have no earthly objection to the matter of her being made a coun- 
tess, or bearing a noble name,” said Ntess “But, Mynherr Ilooft, jou 
must be sensible that a man cannot sign a document without knowing 
what it contains Now, consider” — (here his courage seemed to rise) — 
“ for anything 1 know it maj impose some weighty obligation on me 
What would have become of me if 1 had not learnt to guard against 
such ” 

“ Silence ejaculated Hooft once more, for he was determined to keep 
Van der Neess in salutary fear “Silence, I say ’ There, take the do- 
cument, read it, and then do what you like, for it is stated therein that 
your consent is freely and voluntarily given ” 

“ You may say that, when you’fe got it,” muttered Van der Neess 
between his teeth, as he proceeded to read the document 

The two gentlemen approached a window, and exchanged some whis- 
pered remarks concerning this strange scene They scarcely knew how 
they felt, for, with all their anger, they could hardly resist bursting into 
a fit of laughter, but they agreed they had never before met with so 
despicable a specimen of human natu'^e as Van der Neess 

The latter had, in the meanwhile, perused the* document, and, when he 
found it contained no demands on histoid, he set about reading it over a 
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second time, to make sure he was not mistaken When he found the 
contents to be the same, he grew thoughtful, and his suspicions became 
more firmly rooted, for he imagmed there must be some hidden meamng, 
which he could not discover, or that this paper must entail dangerous 
consequences , so that, by signing what seemed a harmless document, he 
would in some way ^r other commit himself, and afterwards discover that, 
as he had said A, he must sav B 

“ Well,” said Hooft, who had entreated Mynherr van Marseeven not 
to address this rude fellow again , well, have you done now ^ 1 should 
have thought that, after reading over that paper twice, you might know 
its contents ” 

Van der N6ess started in alarm Much disturbed at having found 
nothing to confirm his suspicions, he said, in a dejected tone, as the parch- 
ment dropped from his hands, ‘‘ I can discover nothing ” 

Except undeserved kindness,” said Hooft, scarcely able to suppress a 
smile, as he peiceived how Van der Nt css hid unconsciously betrayed 
himself “‘-Therefore do not detain us any longer ” 

“ You dre very hasty, Mynherr Shenff,” said Van der Neess, in evi- 
dent anxiety , “ you give me no time to reflect ” 

Nor IS there any occasion for that,” cried Hooft “ All that is 
required of }ou is, that you do not object to your daughter’s change of 
name and eltia^ion to rank ” 

“Bj no means,” '"ctunied Neess, “ I have not a word to say And if 
you will assure me, upon your honour as a shenff, that nothing more is 
required of me hut to give my consent to that, 1 will sign the paper at 
once ’ 

Hooft stamped on the ground with impatience but a conciliatory sign 
fi:om M j nherr van Marseeven induced him to yield 

“Well, then, in Heavens name* ” cned he, angrily 

“ Upon my honour, as a sheriff, nothing more is required of you*” 

Van der Ntess signed the document, but muttered to himself, “ So 
tlus proud aunt w ants nothing of me — the haughty baggage * 1 sup- 

pose she will go borrowing and begging all ovci the world before she 
comes to me*” He was much disappoirted at losing his expected 
triumph, and the satisfaction of refusing her leque^t in a rude and 
insulting manner, as well as provoked at having missed the opportunity 
of suipribing \ngela by his just conclusions 

When he had signed hib name, Hooft took the paper in his hand, and 
said in a tone between auger and mockery — 

“ Now your daughter is a countess that is to say, provided her mother 
also consents to sign, for it is only then you will receive the emperor’s 
letters patent, empowering your daughter to bear the arms and name ” 

“ Oh* I’m sure of my wife,” said Neess, his heart swelling with joy 
“ This will, indeed, be a surpnse fof her , she little thinks of her daugh- 
ter’s coming to such honour , she will find out now that a merchant of 
Amsterdam is no hindrance to high honours, and that it is worth some- 
thing for a girl to be his daughter * Will j ou allow me to run to her ^ 
She IS in the court with her lady aunt 1 am anxioas to know how she 
will look when she hears she has given bn-th to a countess 

“ Sa\e } ourself the trouble,” said Hooft “ We shall presently repair 
thither together and tTle countess, her aunt, will by this time have 
acquainted her with the whole affair ” 
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“ The devil take her*” cned Van der Neess, fiercely , “ she is always 
mthe way, and bent upon spoiling all my sport* Well, be that as it 
may, 1 shaJl yet read upon my wife’s face the impression this news has 
made upon her ” 

Cornelius Hooft was obliged to push him back, in order to allow the 
burgomaster to pass out first, and the party enjpred the court of 
pleasure • 

The agitating scene which had taken place here, in consequence of the 
very diflerent light in which the affair was viewed by ^gela, had given 
place to a peaceful calm , and the two noble-mmded relatives were engaged 
m a serious and affec^onate conversation on subjects of the most exalted 
and interesting nature 

Angela gravely and respectfully saluted the burgomaster and his 
companion , and Unca shuddered as she felt she could no longer avoid 
noticing Van der Neess ^ 

A glance sufficed to convince her that he was, if possible, more repul- 
sive in his appearance than ever , for after a scene, such as ^e have just 
described, the traces of passion were ever written on his countenance, 
which was also distorted by convulsive twitches 

Meantime, all his boasted assurance had vanished when he found him- 
self in Urica’s presence, who had not lost anythmg either in beauty pr m 
dignit) since he had last seen her ^ . 

At length, turning round towards him, she said, m as friendly a tone 
as she could command, though she vi'i.ibJy chtfnged coloui — 

^‘Good evening, Mynherr Neess, come nearer, if ^ou please, for we 
have an important affair to discuss — probably you have already been 
mformed of it by my cousin, Mynherr van Marbeeven 

“ Not a bit of it cned Van der Neess, as he dragged his feet along 
the ground m drawing near “ It is all settled , there is iiotlung to 
consult about, noble aunt , the httle countess is at your service, and trust 
me to give her something solid to balance the title ” He accompanied 
these words with a lepulsive gnn , and when Unca, unable to conquer 
her disgust, turned away, his eye wandered to Angela When he saw the 
senous expression of her paje features, he imagined she must, as yet, be 
Ignorant of the good fortune that had befallen hei daughter, and nudging 
tinea, who started back inularm, he said, in a confidential tone, ‘^1 sup- 
pose she kuoi/s notlung as yet • 

She knows all *” said Uiici^ drawing back 
Van der Neess hcieupon imagined Angela did not comprehend the 
matter, and deemed it incumbent on him to explain it to her in a manner 
suited to ner understanding , therefore, pushing himself past the rest of 
the part}, he caught hold of her arm, and said, m an altered tone of 
voice — 

suppose you did not understand what }our noble aunt told you, 
about the new httle countess , or that you are mother to a countess ^ 
Do you hear me — our dear httle Flons is a countess— do you understand ^ 
She IS really and truly a countess — ^as ceitainly a countess as ever your 
aunt was ” 

“ Oh, Neess,” faltered Angela, looking up, sadly “ Our own little 
Flons * Is it possible you could consent to that^” 

“ You httle simpleton* ’ said Van der Neess, attempting to play tibe 
indulgent husband , ‘‘ you cannot yet conceive the extent of your good 
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luck, that IS the reason you ask such questions^ Just think* you are 
really mother to a countess £h* is not that something to please your 
pnde? Ah* 1 know you are only pretending, I warrant your little 
heart is fluttering all the while ? Well, well, you must not expect too 
muchflrom her,” said Van der Neess, turning confidentially towards Hooft 
She IS not naturally gifted with so much penetration as to be able to 
understand all these things — it is no fault* of hers , and, after all, what 
do women want of so much judgment^ It is our department to thmk 
and judge of what should be done, and at tlie end they always see that 
we are nght, and rejoice that we have settled the point for them Look 
here, my little Angela, all you have to do is to put^your name to a paper 
which Mynherr Hooft will place before jou — close under my name which 
I have alieady affixed to it ” 

Angela turned from him without replying, and, folding her hands, 
sadly, she said — , 

“ May God be merciful to me, and support me 

^‘Let us, sit down,” said the chief burgomaster, taking a seat beside 
Unca, and motioning the sheriff to a seat near Angela 

“My noble cousin,’ said the Countess hawcett, turning to the chief 
burgomaster, “ my niece has refused her consent to the ele\'ition of her 
daughter to the rank of counteso, and the reasons she has assigned for her 
refusal are so ju^t and noble, that my opposition lias been silenced ’ 

“ How * ’ cued Van der Ncess, starting up “ Have you refused your 
consent when I liai e signed 

“ Ncess,” said the burgomaster, in an authoritative tone, “ I desire you 
will be silent till } 0 u are spoken to, and offer no interruption to anything 
your wife may say or wc reply, otherwise wo all shall instantly leave your 
house, and hold our consulntion elsewhere ’ 


This tone, as usual, made Van der Nf e«!S tremble, but he sought to 
disguise his tears beneath an air of stubborn indifference 

“ Well ” ( ned he, settling himself m his chair, “ I can easily be silent, 
if thats all, but jou won t do much with her, I’ll tell you that, for she 
can’t understand such things without me But 1 shall be silent Ho* 
ho * that won’t cost me much ” r ^ 

When silence was at length fairly established, Angela began to explain 
hei reasons , at first she spoke timidly, and her voice faltered, but she gained 
courage as she went on^ and repeated nearly all she had said to Unca, 
though she attempted to soften it down put of consideration for Van der 
Neess During this speech, the latter, though debarred from speaking, 
could not forbear expressing his feehngs in dumb show he beat the 
devil’s tattoo, rocked himself backwards and forwards in his chair, shrugged 
his shoulders, looked from one to the other with a savage grin, clenched 
bis fist, and shot forth fiery glances 

Both the chief burgomaster and Mynherr Cornelius Hoofit were much 
affected lud surprised by what thej heard, for though they bad always 
felt interest and pity for Angela, they had listened somewhat incredu- 
lously to Madame Marseeven’s account of the development of her mind, 
and attributed the favourable opinion she expressed of Angela to the well- 
known kindness of her gentle nature , for men often hesitate longer than 
they ought to believe in the mental cultivation of a woman who has no 
other instructor than her own pious heart 

When they had heard Angela’s arguments, they were inchned to think 
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she had taken a more correct and unbiassed view of human hfe than they 
themselves Comehus Hooft, that devoted admirer of the female sex, 
listened to her words with eyes glistening with emotion, and even Van 
Marseeven could not suppress an approving nod 

Encouraged ^y these signs of approbation Angela proceeded as follows 
1 have been informed by my noble-minded aunt, whose kind inten- 
tions towa];ids my child 1 trul^appreciate, that a decree passed in such high 
places as the States-General and the Imperial Court is irrevocable, and 
my maternal interference can merely prevent the consequences , therefore, 
my dear friends, and you, my beloved aunt, 1 entreat you to take charge of 
tw important docu|pent, and keep it for my little hloris I will sign it, 
as my husband has already done, that it may be perfectly valid But it 
IS my wish that the matter may rest there, and nothing be suffered to 
transpire, either in the city or in the house, or in particular to my little 
Flons herself , and I pray you, ofe^our kmdncss, to assist me in effecting 
this One or othei of us, I trust, will live,” said she, in a faltering voice, 
‘‘to see this dear child grow up and arrive at }cars of discretion, if it so 
please Heaven And that one will keep an c} e of interest on the course 
of her life, and observe what fate Ho who lules over the destinies of us 
all has assigned to her, then let that person judge whether the possession 
of this document will be of advantage to her , and if so, let hei be informed 
of her mother’s reasons for keeping her in ignorance of it, and preventing 
her from adopting the rank to which it entitles her ” 

This solemn ind touching address of AngSa’s made a deep impression 
on her hearers, but suddenly they shuddeied invohmtanl}, for Van der 
N6css, who had been ready to burst with anger during this speech, broke 
out into i loud savage laugh, the sure precursor of an access of rage, and 
bending forwards he ciicd, “There, your worships, now you have it’ 
Did I not tell you, jou would hear nothing but nonsense^ I know her 
of old’ but none of you would believe me 'What is the use of listening 
to such a fan ago of nonsense I should have brought her to reason in 
two words , and all this trash would not have sunk so deep into her head 
Sign fool ' 1 command you’ and leave the rest to those who under- 
stand such meters ” • 

But Angela proved on this occasion that she was not wholly destitute 
of influence when she deemed it worth her while to exert it With sudden 
energy she seized hold of Van der Naess’ arm, Vho trembled as she said, 
in a stern voice, “ I^^ess, I desjre you will comply with all that I, these 
worthy gentlemen and my aunt, shall decide Behave yourself quietly, 
or I shall prove to you, that I have rights as holj and well founded as 
yours, and that it is not from ignorance I leave my fortune in your bands 
Promise, I say, to agree to whatever we shall settle, before we leave this 
place ” 

“Well, well,” cned Van der Neess, “you need not waste so much 
eloquence on the subject. Can you name a single instance of my having 
forced you to do anything you did not hke^ You are a foolish little thing, 
Angela , but you know you always have your own way at last We poor 
husbands have no chance,” he added, gnnnmg at this stale joke, and wink- 
ing confidentially at the gentlemen 

Angela hereupon released his arm, and turning with an air of eager 
expectation towards her friends, said timidly, “ Will it please you to give 
me your opinion ” 
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Unca wept in silence , everything she saw and heard increased her love 
and respect for her niece Van Maraeeven shared her feehngs All 
you have said is so clear and plausible»” he rephed^ that it would be 
impossible to hear you without being convinced of the justice of your 
arguments Besides, you have so clearly pointed out the^roper course to 
be pursued m the ^ture, with regard to this affair, m which we have all 
proved ourselves somewhat too hasty, that l*am sure there can be but one 
opinion amongst us — namely, ^ that you see the matter %n the true lights 
and that you hav&decided anght ’ ” 

At the same moment Unca pressed Angela to her bosom, and cried, 
through her tears, Oh, forgive me, Angela * forgiyc me, for being so 
hasty 111 followmg the dictates of my ambitious heart , henceforward 1 
will look up to you for counsel , I will learn true wisdom from you, and 
you shall teach me to take a purer and higher view of life ” 

^ Aha,” exclaimed Neess, m a tone o&satisfaction, for he felt mdefimtely 
flattered at the respect that was shown to his wife But the latter, with 
grave gentleness, disclaimed all praise, and seemed half ashamed of the 
enthusiastic admiration expressed by Cornelius Hooft, who, bendmg low, 
kissed her hand with the most devoted respect 

At length the party had sufficiently recovered from their emotion to 
returh to the document Mjnherr van Marseeven sat down beneath the 
old lime-tree and added, as a codicd, these words — 

Wc, the undersigned, ^akc God to witness, that we will keep this 
document, which invests Flons van der N6ess with the rank of countess, 
an inviolable secret from the said Flons, till she shall have attained her 
majonty, or till any important event shall take place m her life, when, 
by general consent, the knowledge of her rank may be deemed serviceable 
to her ” 

This clause was signed by all the party, including Van der Neess, 
who, after some muttered objections, yielded to Angela’s senous re- 
monstrances 

“ But,” said he, angnly, throwing away his pen, “ what’s to be done 
about the will now ^ Is that all moonshine 

“ Set your mind at rest about the will, Van der N6ess,” ||ud the burgo- 
master, ‘‘ it remains m full force 

The door leading to the hall had been locked dunng this important 
consultation, in older to [irovide against any interruption , but, for some 
httle time, sounds of plaintive weeping had been heard to issue &om 
thence, occasionally interrupted W the tones of Caas’ fiddle However, 
the music seemed to prove ineffectual m soothing this distress, as it 
gradually ceased altogether, while the sobs became more audible every 
moment. Van der Neess, Angela, and Unca, who in this single instance 
were perfectly of one mind, had long felt for the gnof of poor Flons at 
being bamshed from their presence, and their first impiuse was to set 
her at hberty 

“ Real!} ,” cned Unca, “ we require something to refresh our weaned 
spints , let us open the door and m our lovely httle Flons.” 

“ Oh, yes^” cned N^ess, in a transport of delight Our lady aunt 
IS quite nght — that was well thought of Thank you, thank you, noble 
aunt and he rushed towards the door, and Hung it open m another 
minute, Flons darted oift of the dark hall into the dusky court, like a 
ray of sunshine 
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She looked uncommonly lovely the tears were yet trembhng, like 
dew-drops, on her angelic countenance, while her eyes sparkled with loy 
at being released from her confinement, and a sweet smile displayed her 
pearly teeth 

She looked arpund for a moment, then threw herself into Urica’s out- 
stretched arms # 

“My sweet angel' m} darling Flons'” cried the countess, as she 
caressed the child in the most affectionate manner 

“Oh, go' }ou are just as naughty as the restf” said the child, 
assuming a pretty little pouting air “ It was very unkind to keep mo 
shut up so long 'Vhy did you not tell them to let me come to you 
before ? or was it that they would not do as you wished 

“ No,” replied Unca, affected by the question, “nobody would do as 
I wished but they were all m the right, and your Urica was the only 
one in the wrong ” • 

‘ Oh, no * don’t believe that,” cried Floris, clasping her arms round 
Unca’s neck, and loading her with kisses “ You arc aWays m the 
nght , and I wdl only do what you wish All you tell me to do is so 
pleasant, and so easy, and so amusing Do, dear mamma, praj said 
she, turning to Angela, “ let me do what Aunt Unta wishes I always 
like that better than anything else ’ ^ 

Angela gently took the little hand Flons held out to her, and said, 
mildly, ^ 

“ But would you do it if your mother considered it hurtful to you, 
and if it would give her pain 

Her voice ticmbled at these words, and the child instantly sprang 
away from her aunts lap, and rushing into her mother’s arms, said, 
affectionately, 

“ No, no, mamma' I will do nothing to gi\e you pain I won’t do 
what dear Aunt Unca wishes, if it would make you sad Indeed I 
won’t ” 

“ Humph'” ejaculated Van der Neess, in a tone of disappointment, as 
he turned upon his heel “ I thought we might have caught her yet ” 

“ This is merely an afterpiece, tending to the same point as the 
other ’ said Cornelius Hooft 

“ But we must put an end to it,” said Angela, “ for it is too agitatmg 
for my dear aunt As the evening is so fine,’ I propose we should stay 
here and partake of the refreshments which I sec Susa is prepanng for 
us I think some one knocked just now , perhaps it may be my siear 
cousin Fiavia ” 

It was, indeed, Madame van Marseeven , she joined the group beneath 
the old lime-tree, and Susa spiead out before them a simple but invitmg 
meal of fresh milk, tempting fruit, and excellent homemade cakes The 
twilight was gradually fading into darkness, when at length the full 
moon, gliding over the waters, rose above the wall of the court, and 
enlivened the scene with its soft mellow light 

When Its rays fell on little Flons b waving ringlets, she started from 
her seat as if she had been caUed away by a playfellow, and, throwing off 
her loose robe of blue damask, she cried, 

“ Now I must go and dance with ihe moon ' Look at me, dear Aunt 
Unca, and you will see how I do that The ntoon likes it as much as I 
do , jump and turn about as I may, it follows me everywhere, and always 
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looks over my shoulders ^ Indeed, the moon and I are very fond of each 
other 

So saying, she stretched out her little hands, and smiled and nodded 
to it 

“ Ah, I believe you cned Urica , “ if I were the mqon, I should look 
forward w ith delighi? to the evening when I might see you again 

So it does,” said Floris, with a grave and confident nod of her 
head, while she busied herself m turning up the sleeves of her little 
shift 

Caas was then summoned But who shall descnbe his feelings on 
being called on to perforin before the mighty burgomaster, the shenff, 
and these two noble ladies ^ Pride and despair struggled m the heart of 
the poor young virtuoso 

“ Mercy on me,” thought he, ‘‘ I would rather they set all the dogs at 
me when I practise on the canal , or even, though it would be a gnevous 
pity, 1 would rather give up my precious piece of ‘ kalophonium’ to Van 
der N£ess than be doomed to play the fiddle before these nughty people, 
who have all the musical bands of the town at their command And 
yet, if it were hut once, it would bo something to say that I had played 
before the chief burgomaster and the shenff , I should be a person of 
consequence 

Encouraged by this ide«i, Caas repeatedly passed his bowstring over 
his treasured piece of “ kalonhonium,” which ho had fastened to a ribbon, 
and constantly woie about his neck to save it from Van der Neess, who 
always kept his eye on it , and then drawing the bow across the strings, 
called forth a few dissonant notes, to apprise Flons that he was ready 

The little girl then ran across the space, that had been cle ired for her, 
to that part of the court where the spectators were seated, and demanded 
her bhppers of Van der Ntess This produced a veiy amusing inter- 
lude, for Van dei ^^ess was fairly obliged to draw them forth from the 
pocket of his plush inexpressibles, where ho always kept them, he did 
not seem mucli to relish tins, ind muttered something to himself, for he 
was half-ashaincd of the ridiculous position in which he was placed But 
this did not last long, for Floris almost tore the slippers out of his hands, 
m her eagernes**, and hastily put them on , then placing herself opposite 
the moon, she fixed her eyes upon it, and commenced her self invented 
fanciful moonshine dance, which for the moment caused Van dei Neess 
to foiget all his low grovelling desires, and to abandon himself wholly to 
the t^iijoyment of a father’s happiness 

Like min, all the spectators were spell-bound by Floris s performance , 
it seemed to be something miraculous — incomprehensible , and in a 
transport of admiration they insensibly fell into the same delusion to 
which Floris so fondly clung — that the moon was dancing with her, and 
that she was not alone bhe tieated it as a playmate, and laughed, 
danced, and jested away, in all the gaiety of her innocent heart Her 
attitudes were picturesque and graceful in the extreme , her little feet 
scarcely touched the ground, as she scHimed to glide thiough the air , the 
movements of her anns, and her lovely head winch was now bent down, 
now thrown back pioudly as if in defiance, were the perfection of sym- 
metry— she unconsciously expressed m hei dancing that poetry of feeling 
which reigned m her hSart Occasionally she would utter some words, 
as if she were teazing the moon, or replj mg to it then clap her hands 
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and laugh aloud, if by some sudden change of position she imagined she 
had taken the moon oy surprise, and pi evented it from following her,—- 
then she would cla^p her hands abo^e her curly head, and, stealing along 
on tiptoe, cast a si} glance at her bnght playmate, to see whether she 
was still observ^ and followed , till, at length, even the spectators could 
scarcely forbev thinking the silent orb that was gliding through the 
dark blue wault abo\e them inust be endowed with life and feeling, and 
unconsciously glanced up to ascertain whether it shared the mtei'est it 
excited in the lovely child * 

She never once stopped this evening, as was her wont, to rest She 
was indefatigable, her imagination seemed to be inexhaustible , yet she 
would occasionally cease dancing, as if to allow some repose to her com- 
panion and herself, but alwa}s continued to hold converse with the moon, 
m pantomime, to which she would suffer no interruption , as if conscious 
of her mother s anxiety on her account, she would then say, half to herself, 
“ It won t leave off yet ” • 

Suddenly a silvery cloud passed over the moon, and veiled it from her 
sight, and the bnght light around her faded away Flons uttered a joyful 
exclamation, and, with a merry laugh, ran into her mother’s arms, 
saying, 

“ Now it IS gone — ^it is gone to bed • 

All her fhends sought to persuade Flons to do the same, aitd, as she 
had reallv weaned herself with dancing, she qpnsented to be led away by 
Susa, after she had bid ‘‘good night” to all the company, utterly un- 
conscious of the rapturous adnuration she had excited 

Before the party sepaiated, Mynherr van Marseeven, who had heard 
something of Cassian’s indefatigable perseverance, called to him and de- 
sired him to come to his house on the succeeding daj Thenceforward 
Caas received regular instructions from the master of the bands, and 
learnt to play from music on a very different fiddle The burgomaster 
further presented him with a neat suit of clothes, and insisted on his 
attending a pubhc school, at certain hours , and Cassian, who wis na- 
turally quick and intelhgent, did great credit to liis instructors 

But Van der Netss was n«t pit ased with all this , for it took up much 
of Caas’ time, and he would soon h ive interfered, had he not been afiaid 
of offending the chief burgomaster, who he knew, often had it iii his 
power to call him to account for suiidr} little pfacticcs he now consented 
to overlook for Angela’s sake • 

From that day forwaid, Van Marseeven alwajs listened with intdFest 
and attention when his wife spoke of Angela, and Cornelius Hooft, to 
Unca’s infinite amusement, was on the point of falling in love with 
Angela, foi he even admiied her appearance, and was subject to fits of 
absence for several daj s, while he insisted on delivering every message 
to Angela in person * 


Chapter XX 

The hints Van der Neess had dropped with regaid to the precarious state 
of Unca’s fortune, had not escaped Mynherr van Marseeven’s memory, and 
had made some impression on his miiid as he knew the wary usurer kept a 
sharp eye on all the transactions of the great Amsterdam money-market, and 
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he therefore took immediate measures to ascertain the true state of the 
case 

Notwithstanding the precautions Unca had taken, it was impossible to 
keep an ^air of this importance altogether secret , thus, Van Marseeven’s 
judicious mquines soon brought him pretty near the* truth, which so 
todnitely surpassed Lis worst apprehenBions,^that he was seriously alarmed, 
for he plainly saw, that if the Duke of Montrose s expedition, m which 
Unca’s husband was so deeply committed, should prove unsuccessful, or 
the young kmg hesitate to acknowledge the promise of repayment, 
Unca, from bemg one of the nchest landed propnetors, would be reduced 
to litde better than actual poverty c 

In this state of things, Van Marseeven felt the necessity of interfenng, 
but he hesitated for a moment how to proceed His position towards 
Lord Fawcett was of a peculiar nature Notwithstanding the esteem 
these two able men felt for each other, there was a sort of distance 
kept up between them, and little differendls occasionally took place, which, 
to a cursory observer, would have appeared unaccountable, smee their 
paths m life were so widely separated, and could never by any possibihty 
cross each other 

But the mystery was accounted for in the wide disparity of their cha- 
racters Van Marseeven had not the slightest shadow of genius, and 
never acted on impulse His views and actions were tlie result of well- 
weighed calculation He had thought much and deeply, nothing ever 
escaped his observation, and expenence, added to the advantages resultmg 
from the important situation he had so long filled, had rendered him a 
refined dqdomatist , with all this, he held m secret though sovereign 
contempt all actions that were only the result of momentary inspiration 

Lord Fawcett was a perfect contrast to him in every point of view 
he was a genius, inspired by the loftiest aspirations — the noblest d( sires, 
and deeply impressed with the truth aud efficacy of his views and in- 
tentions , he persuaded rather than conviuced tliose who hstened to Inm, 
for his enthusiasm captivated their understanding Add to this, he 
possessed great perseverance, firmness, decision, and quick penetration , 
but he seldom paused to reason on any plan which his ardent imagination 
suggested, and his noble heart urged him to perform 

It IS evident there coidd be but httle sympathy between two men of 
such different dispositions, however much they might feel mclined to do 
caeffi other justice, for the conduct and cpinions of one were a tacit con- 
demnation of those of the other 

But Van Marseeven now felt it incumbent upon him to open Lord 
Fawcett’s eyes to the fate he was preparmg for Unca , for he did him 
the justice to feel convmced that he had overlooked this, m the pressure 
of i^airs which demanded his constant attention With this view, he 
sought to won Lord Fawcett’s confidence, and the feank, unsuspicious 
disposition of the latter rendered this no difficult task for one who had 
always possessed his esteem 

News had amved of the unfavourable reception the young king had 
met with in France, and the failure of his hopes in Ireland He had 
passed a short time in the island of Jersey, and was now returmiig to 
Holland, to meet another deputation of the Scots parhament, at Breda 
Lord Fawcett shared the mdignaUon of the Duke of Montrose at what 
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they deemed so great a compromise of digmty, but the duke still adhered 
to ms purpose, and hastened his preparations Van Marseeven could 
fully enter into Fawcett’s feelings, though he did not approve of the 
perilous enterpnse m which he was engaged, and Fawcett, excited and 
hurt, felt relieved by the sympathy he evmced, and entered mto a long, 
confidential conversation with him on this subjdbt, which at length 
led to the*explanation Van Marseeven so eagerly desired It then ap- 
peared, that the whole of Unca’s fortune, including some money rais^ 
upon her jewels, and a considerable sum procured by h* mortgage on her 
palace at the Hague, had flowed into the mihtary exchequer of the Duke 
of Montrose, and was for the most part spent Though for a moment 
appalled by this statement, Van Marseeven refrained feom uttermg a single 
reproach, ibr he felt fully persuaded of the punty and upnghtness of Faw- 
cett 6 intentions, but he exerted himself to find out a remedy for the evil, 
as he did not by any means deem the security sufiicient He had been 
elected ambassador by the States- General, to meet the king at Breda, 
and hoped this circumstance would enable him to be of sertice to Unca, 
m this affair 

Lord hawcett, struck by his representations, intrusted to him a small 
box, containing all the papers relating to the transaction, and fipther, 
confided to him all his own plans Ho stated it had originally been 
Unca s des gn to accompany him m this campaign, as a foAner occa- 
sion , but that the sudden resolution of theb Duke of Montrose, to start 
immediately, bad determined him to dissuade her from so doing , smee 
he did not consider the scheme sufficiently npe, and would not expose 
her to the innumerable dangers be foresaw Van Marseeven could not 
help admiring the heroic devotion of this man, for he plainly saw he 
deemed the enterpnse one of fearful nsk, and yet never for a moment 
relaxed in his ardour 

When they parted, it was with mutual feelings of increased esteem 
and interest, though Van Marseeven could scarcely understand bow he 
could feel so mildly towards the man who had so deeply compromised 
Uiica’s welfare Lord Fawcett, on the contrary, felt as if a weight had 
been removed from his heaft, and looked on Van Marseeven as a true and 
valued friend 

It was some time ere Lord Fawcett could summon courage to acquaint 
Unca with his desire of setting out alone, yet he felt persuaded she 
suspected his intentions, from the touching softness and melancholy 
earnestness of her manner, even on the most trifling occasions, adlfT the 
emotion she betrayed when he spoke of his plans 

At length, he could no longer defer fulfilling this pamful task, for it 
wanted but a few days of the time fixed on for the departure of the expe- 
dition He took Unca s hand, and explained to her, m a few words, his 
wishes and the motives which had dkllcd them forth , he did not conceal 
from her the dangers of the undertakmg, nor the uncertainty of its issue, 
dwelt for a while on his own painful feelings, and then spoke of his hopes 
for the future 

Unca’s eye sunk to the |fround, the colour faded from her cheek , she 
gasped for breath, and a faint scream burst from her oppressed heart 
Lord Fawcett trembled at these sad demonstrations of her sorrow, he 
threw his arms around her, clasped her to his bosom, and strove to com- 
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fort her , but his manly -loice quivered, and the ivords died away on his 
lips 

A solemn and melancholy silence ensued Unca, overcome by the 
most poignant sorrow, and the saddest presentiments, dared not trust 
herself to speak , she felt as if she were destmed hencefoHh to dram the 
cup of sorrow to the ^regs , and instinctively shrank back, and placed her 
hands before her face to ward it off When, at length, she looked up, 
she found that Lord Fawcett had sunk down at her feet, while tears, 
which he was not iGshamed to show, coursed down his noble countenance 
“ Speak, Unca,” he cned, in accents of the deepest emotion , “ in 
mere), speak I you pierce me to the heart ” t 

Here a cry of agony broke from Uncaps lips Fawcett,” she said 
then, m a voice of hopeless despair , “ you have decided — ^we part — ” she^ 
paused, shuddering for a voice m her heart whispered, “ for ever 
Overcome by this heart-rending effort, she sank senseless into Lord Faw- 
cett’s arms 


A few days more and Lord Fawcett was gone — ^he had sailed with the 
expedition, under the command of the Duke of Montrose, towards the 
shores of Great Bntain Alas ^ Unca’s presentiments proved but too 
true-^he never saw him again The ill-success of this daring 'Enter- 
prise IS btft too wHsll known , and Lord Fawcett, with three or four others, 
shared the fate of then gallant leader, and was executed on an accusation 
of high treason 

All attempts to describe Unca’s state of mind, when she heard this 
fatal news, would be vain Her love to Lord Fawcett had been the 
ruling principle of her life — Ae, the centre of all her thoughts and 
actions — ever since she knew him, to live and to lo\e had appeared 
synonymous terms Henceforth life must be to her a hopeless blank — 
death, the only boon for which she prayed to heaven , but alas ^ sorrow 
docs not alwa)s wound to the death, but like «:low poison, gradually saps 
the sources of life, and dooms the hapless sufferer to linger thiough an 
eMstence of protracted torments 

Thus it was with Unca, when, ten years Ikter, General Monk accom- 
plished what the Duke of Montrose and his noble fiiend projected ind 
failed in, she was still dragging on her weary days The only source of 
comfort to which she had looked forward, that of sfeeing Lord Fawcett’s 
children, was denied her , and though they had now armed at an age of 
independence no inclination was showed on their part to comply with 
hei desire of seeing them, and the letters she wrote received no icply 
The news of General Monk’s success affected her greatlj , for it recalled 
to her mind the cause of all her suffenngs, and reneweel her poignant 
sorrow Though resigned to her fate, she lived but m the memorj of 
the past • 
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• ABIOaBAPHT ^ 

dlHAPTER XI 

I FOUND Piombmo at the inn, to which I made my ^ay, and, parting 
with him there, directed my course to the castle, bearing with me my 
dreadful secret My |ister had already proceeded with her husband on a 
tour through the other states, and 1 was alone to brood over recent 
4gmestic occurrences 

My mind was rippled like the gilded sea at sunset, over which scuds a 
breeze, and was 1 ighted up by an unnatural glare Late events, which I knew 
too well to be real, took the form of a dream, and it was with difficulty that 
1 sorted them and looked steadily at their import I could ndt but shud- 
der lest there should come over me another twilight, or worse, a total 
echpse of reason, during whose dire occultation the consecutive vanishes, 
the beautiful is sucked up as in a whirlpool, while the formless takes the 
infinite at a stride My voyage, launched upon under sound of trumpet, 
yet so void of recompense, was like that of a good vessel vfhich qifits har- 
bour on an unlucky da} • 

I sent a message to Ippolito, by Piombmo, to join me at Aula Half 
asleep, half dreaming at the time of his arrival, 1 was turning all things 
over in mv mind, especially the mystery attached to his birth The door 
stood open, and, in its turn, the vision that 1 had beheld in the cavern 
returned 1 saw the same face tliat had so charmed my senses My 
heart began to throb slowly but violently , at the same moment the figure 
rushed into my arms 1 could not but smile on finding it was Ippolito 
lumself 

“ Are we not to be present at the Platonic Academy to-morrow? * 

When he had spoken these few words, I dissociated him from the vision, 
so destructive of the fanciful •is reality Afterwards, however, when I 
came to look well into his face, which surpassed even the feminine in 
lustre, and to recur to the vision, which did not cease to haunt my afiPec- 
^ tions, the words of Angus would return to mind Sometimes, indeed, as 
he sat with me, I thought that none but a female spirit could animate 
features so delicate , or look out at such sinless eyes Perhaps, stfllcf 
by the love I showed him, he was led to ask if he were not my brother 

Why that question, sweet chdd ?” 

“ Who could my father he, unless it were my benefactor?” he in- 
quired, and his looks apprised me that he had been led to thmk I might 
be his brother Hastening to undeceite him, I said, 

“ You are a foundling, my child ” 

He looked unhappy, and, m a low voice, said, that his onlj desire was 
to be my brother 

“ All that I have is yours,” I rejoined , ” and I love you better than 
any other in this world ” 

O, my brother^” said Ippohto, why should I wish for more than to 
be loved by you ?” 

Have you never heard, dear boy, w|ience you came ?” 

VOL xvra. Q 
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No, as long as I remember, 1 have lived with Marco Musomo, at 
Bolscna, or m the Via di Bisogno ” 

Bid you not, s(lhie years ago, receive a visit from a stranger, named 
Angus 

\e 9 , he took much notice of me, and said, laughingly, that I was a 
little girl, and that hiy name was Adora ” 

“ Did he not question }ou on your birth*^” 

No, hut he declared that we had met m the country of the great 
Chartreuse, in France ” 

“ Were you ever there 

“ Never, I told him so, and he was incredulous hut he looked so sure, 
I should have believed hun had not his assertion been opposed to my 
personal recollection ” 

“ You shall hear your history I have it fortunately in the handwnt- 
mg of my father, who left it for you aunong his papers I will read it to 
you now 1 have not perused it, liaving already heard all particulars from 
the lips of the writer It will give me great pleasure to go through it 
with you, dear Ippolito, whom it so nearly concerns ” 

It ran as follows — 


the foundling 

In the yeal of the late earthquake, I was at Valanidi with the coun- 
tess and my two children The preceding period had been very wet, 
but the weather had become fine and warm with the exception of rain- 
storms usual at the spring season I was some distance irom our home 
on the fatal day, having crossed the land which lies between Boya and 
Aspramonte, on the day before, to sleep at a neighbour’s house In the 
morning I ascended the last-named mountain, whence I might enjoy the 
view of the fertile valley and its nver, the obves, mulberries, and vines 
That view vias dear to me , it was the birthplace of a departed fnend, I 
wished to behold it once more 1 rt^ached a considerable elevation, and 
at mid-day sat down on the naked granite to rest myself, and to feast my 
eyes on the glor ous prospect, while my heart dwelt on past recollections 

But, what IS man ^ Alas, at the mostyoouly distinguished among his 
fellows, but how insignificant as a part of nature ^ I had scaicely been 
seated half an hour, when a scene the most astonishing ensued A shep- 
herd, who slept by his fiock on the hill-side not far beneath me, was 
rpused by the bowlings of his dog The flock had turned itself m all 
directions, as if alarmed , some running up the hiU, and stopping suddenly, 
all looking as sheep do in the slaughter-house, amid the flow and scent of 
blood A few moments later, I heard subterraneous thunder, and felt 
the rock on which I sat oscillate beneath me I stood up in mute sur- 
pnse, which speedily changed into consternation , for while I looked the 
mountain opened below me and closed. The shepherd and his flock were 
at some distance beneath the fearful aperture , and as its jaws of granite 
gaped, they were thrown off thear legs and rolled down we steep But 
this danger over, another speedily overtook them Before they reached 
the mountaiQ gorge beneath, the soil from which they had been preci- 
mtated followed, and, with i^ they contnbuted only to fill un the gulf 
^ey bad vanidied in a moment, 1 was still safe* As I looked around m 
Bilent horror, I beheld a forest on my nght descending in one mass mto 
the valley Some of its lofi^ were overthrown, most of them re- 
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mained erect, as, with the looseced soil in which they gfrew, they tra- 
velled towards the plain There they halted, there to live on, and there 
be watered by the swollen nver which bad been before fed by their own 
mountain streams All around me was desolate, the granite was bared. 
I had sat myself down withm the shade of olives and vines, bordered with 
sweet-scented broom, rose, layrel, and citron, I arose to vntness a bare 
region, my soul no less naked ^ 1 thought not of m}self, but hastily 
descended with a heart ready to rescue a fellow creature, but, in a few 
minutes, I bethought myself how vain would be my attempt Submissive 
to an almighty will, I turned my steps towards home In my way, I 
found cottages, some overturned, some displaced from their former site, 
and with them the lands At a distance stood their owners, in whose faces 
I saw, as in a glass, that look of horror which occupied mine, and at 
which mj hair bristled afiesh I endeavoured to cross the ^ alley, but 
was unable to overcome the obstacles, for the fields and plantations of the 
mountain had covered it , in many places had formed rugged and steep 
embankments where just before there had been a plain Foiled in each 
attempt to make mj way home, 1 took the direction of Reg^o, which 
was near, and with difficulty reached it, but it was no longer the place 
which It had been ^ 

“ Before I arrived at the town, I saw, from the hills above it that the 
shock had not been confined to Aspramonte The villas outside it were 
broken into large fragments some of which stood, while others had fallen 
As I entered, silence and despan gn^eted me , the streets were the home 
of the homeless Beside a heap of rums, and on a bed made of sweet- 
scented broom, laj a fine male child, over whose remains, with an infant 
in her arras, wept a mother Two little children who were with her, the 
elder a girl of about three, the younger a boy of two jears old, slept 
deeply by the side of their father They each held a hand, and bad fallen 
asleep fatigued with vainly imploniig* their exhausted parent to wake up 
riiis was but one of many pictures of mourning, and I stood m the midst, 
gazing by turns on what was near and afar The town looked battered 
b} some enemj that had marched on never to return, for there were 
no fears, the worst appeared done \et, in the midst of despair, did new 
fear have occasion to awaken— the paralysed heart to revive — and un- 
dergo another struggle All the dogs m the v^pinity of where I was 
suddenly set up a feaiful howl, as if the signal were too well known, 
the populace looked at each othef, no longer mute and hopeless, wr^g 
their hands and groaned, and knelt, and uttered the names of well-kiTown 
saints, of friends, of kindred, and of the Eternal But the gestures and 
woes of men were but a prelude to what instantaneously followed The 
earth heaved , houses, men, and cattle fell m confusion together all was 
as soon still again 

^ I arose from the earth, on which 1* had been thrown down in time to 
see the beams of a house close by batter down its own walls The build- 
ings were all upon one another 1 looked for my adopted neighbours, 1 
saw the fissure of a chasm which had opened and shut the father and 
his two children were gone. Nature had buned them, had en^Hed her 
living The mother lay by the side of the miraculous tomb thus madei 
thus filled, and thus with eternity blended, her^infiEuit shaded hy her 
bosom The convulsion by which she had been precipitated to the eardi 
only diook her child firom the breast where it sle^ She knew nothing', 

Q2 
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and happy at such a moment was she to be unconscious Her hair was 
spread over the grave , her arms, and the infant they bore, had, also, 
^pped gently upon it, and thus did Nature add a monument to the 
tomb she had made I sat by the side of it with my face buned m my 
hands, and my elbows resting on my knees, I wept. • 

Afar and near the dirge of the afflicl^ was expressed m groan and 
scream , all asked for help, and no one heeded another The rums had 
a voice— the voicp of hundreds entombed in their own dwellings I ex- 
plored the chasm, and saw steps near it by the aid of a chantable 
labourer, I opened a way into a cellar, where 1 saw the lost father with 
his eyes wide open, he, and one of the children, a girl, was alive, the 
other 1 vainly sought to restore When his senses returned, he arose, 
looked wildly around with his large dark eyes, and uttered the remarkable 
words * I have risen again I’ He then raised his living daughter on his 
shoulder, and, like the spirit of the e&rthquake, walked away , his brain 
turned with trouble, leaving me to provide s^ety for the infant and 
mother ^y this time it was much past midnight, whose dusky, though 
star-enchanted hour, was the witness of shame and confusion The 
earthquake was not confined to matter , its convuLion had touched the 
sou^ and had swallowed up humanily in the wreck Cruelty, and its 
victim, |uffenng, had supplanted mutual love , the ties of nature were all 
slackened , the good were found more selfish than before, as well as the 
wicked Had the rum been less general, all might have been saved , as 
it was, there was no one to help any save his own 

The shock was a signal to the peasantry, both of the town and adja- 
cent villages, to seek out the dwellings of the nch for plunder for the 
agents of the law, like the rest of men, were helpless As I gave myself 
up to lestoie the widow to her only child, the bandits riishtd by into the 
town, in troops, making a jest of tottering walls and falling towers 
Amid all this not, I almost shrank from my charge, and thought of iny 
family at Valanidi with dire apprehension 

“ 1 proceeded a few yards from my post in search of water, and round 
the coiner of a street found a well which overfiowed m abundance, but 
was muddy and impregnated with sulphur* As I dipped a broken jug 
into the bubbling flood, I groaned at the vanity of man , how uncertain 
his tenure even of time^ Opposite me were the fresh remains of a monas- 
tery of large dimensions, vaulted arches alone, of what appeared the 
c^Qristy, had sustained the shock and* home the weight of the rmns 
From within proceeded the voice of woe and the language of reproach , 
but it was heeded by none and heard by few The poor bereaved mother 
drank of the water , the child refused it Among the fragments around 
me 1 found an iron pot, and, from amidst the fallen stones, gathered up 
some macaroni Next 1 kindled a fire, and boiled the food, witli which I 
quieted the ceaseless cry of the child The mother, unable to move, 
raised her large and gentle eyes, which she fixed upon me with a fervour 
which thrilled through my soul In that look she thanked me, blessed 
m^ besought me not to desert her babe She sighed deeply, moaned 
piteously with an expression of weeping, though no tear came forth to 
give hope of recovery The flesh of her limbs qmvered, her eyes re- 
mained fixed upon me,«but their pupils had become dilated and sightless 
She breathed after a long interval, and was then still for ever I closed 
her eyes, took a gem from her fisger, buned her by the side of her chil- 
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dren, and departed with her lovely infant m the direction taken by its 
£Either The sun had risen as it daily rises over Palmyra It cheered 
what was left, and promised what the heart, unassisted by its beams, 
could not have hoped I went my way, crossing the fields which he 
towards Valanid^ intending to return and seek mtelligence of the infant's 
parentage, and hoping to recover it a father The clumps of agrumi, 
composed of bergamot, orange, citron, lemon, and other of the species, 
were in many places under water, the nvers and streams bemg blocked 
up and swollen by displacements of the sod This waS not the only im- 
pediment to my homeward journey , large clumps of mulbeny-trees and 
olives, with their mte^mingled vines, all of which grow amidst a profusion 
of gram m the same field, were prostrate, and 1 had to climb over 
branches, wade through bogs, and ascend embankments, more difficult to 
steer through than the adjacent mountains to traverse at other times 
Though all that 1 had witnessed inspired a fear that the earthquake had 
been yet more disastrous abroad than my own eyes could vouch for, I was 
thankful to find, that as I advanced towards my own country 4he mischief 
faded from my sight At last I got home, and found my famdy and 
dwelling secure the sweetness of ^t secunty was such as neither nar- 
rative nor thanksgiving can declare 

“ Several times dunng my stay at Valanidi I revisited Reggio, te the 
end that I might identify the parents of the boy , but I met with no suc- 
cess The utmost that 1 could learn was, that they were not Itahans, 
and that the father had not been again seen with his daughter in that 
place To this day, all my inquiries about this ill-fated family have been 
fruitless 1 he nng, now in Ippolito’s possession, I took from the finger 
of his mother It is marked inside, at the back of the ruby, with the 
mitial A 

The last time I saw Ippohto, the form of his countenance suggested 
a curious train of thought It has a striking resemblance to one in whose 
presence I have not been for many years — 1 allude to the Marchioness of 
Ferriin The opportunit} of his meeting her may occur one day if it 
does, let him carry Ins nng with him, and show it to her The idea out 
of which thi<: suggestion coiftes is vague, and admits of no explanation: 
it has no other basis than that of an imagined resemblance between the 
lady and the child 

Finally, I commend this charming boy to \ny son’s brotherlj affec- 
tion, even to such love as is due to kindred he is an orphan, and his 
birth is illustnous ” 

Ippohto ^as deeply affected at hearing the contents of the manuscript, 
which gave so moumful a history of his unknown house and he asl^ 
leave to retain the paper in his possession 

I was not a little startled at my father’s allusion to Dione, after my 
own discovery and subsequent medittftions on that exciting subject 

Chapteb XII 

'*You spoke of the Platonic Academy Musonios discourse was to 
have been three weeks since,” said I to Ippohto 

The meeting was postponed, owing to political causes, and is now to 
take place to-morrow,” replied he * 

Then we will go,” I said , and I can leave you once more with Pula, 
at Florence ” 
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You will be Tery much surprised to hear the opimons Musonio en- 
tertains,” observed the youth 

^ I wish much to be present,” said I, “ for his notions concern the raoe 
to which I belong— he, like myself, is Etruscan ” 

“ He has told me his principles again and again,” rejoined Ippohto , 

“ and I see the trutih of them as plainly as 1 perceive an order m nature, 
yet I cannot feel it ” 

“ What influence have the doctrines held by Pulci on your mmd 
“ The very opposite of what I have experienced from Musoiiio’s philo- 
sophy , I am unable, as yet, to perceive the truth of Chnstiamty, but I 
feel it pUinly in my heart ” 

And it IS sufficient to know it there , to see it, would be to stand 
before the opening heavens , it is too great for mortal eyes to behold ” 

In the days of the great Lorenzo, philosophy and religion were com- 
panions as often as nvals Pico, the 'Lord of Mirandola, whose vast un- 
derstinding leflccted all human knowledge, had harmonized them in his 
divine wntrngt, a min uho was the ornament of that age, and the life of 
the Platonic Academy When Lorenzo and a magnificent circle, amongst 
whom every thought that Plato first gave birth to became newly embo- 
die had retired from the stage, Rncellai, his kinsman, invited the Pla- 
tomsts to hi3 own gardens in the Via della Scala, and there the meetings 
were further continued for a time But, with the banishment of the 
Medici, despite the effoits of other men, the academy fell, and Platonism 
no longer had a home 

It IS not uncommon for the man of genius to reverence some one con- 
temporary above the rest of his enlightened fellow-mortals, and to deem him 
even the greatest of men The one he thus looks up to must be his elder, 
and, in some high attainment, his better Man is in dependence on 
man , the living must connect him with the past, introduce him to the 
mighty, whose spirits are inseparable from the twilight glory of its death- 
less shades He cannot get ther^ alone , he wants i hand to guide 
him to cities which once were, but now lie back as if beneath the 
hojizon, floating os in an ancient sunset, while the world itsell expects a 
morrow ^ 

The past is sacied ground ^ The multitude clings to the by gone time , it 
IS its history , but the future is a yet more distant country, to which the 
few alone dare emigrate It is a howling wilderness, which has to be 
dubdtied and civilised, it is bristled withi^daylcss forests, it is peopled with 
iiihi.ined giants But th( re is a sun which i caches its waters, and shines 
upon as vast a tract as the land where the mighty rest, and it shines 
there with hope for the living — with promise for the longing heart of 
man ^ It was Musomo w ho w as destined to become my last idol , to con- 
nect me with the past and the future, too, of which his awful intellect 
constituted the central hnk As a* creature of mind, I never have known 
his ccpial ' He had no v anit> , he desired no applause , hia only wish was 
fame, not foi himself but for his philosophy, which he believed to be a 
well-shaded portrait of tlie Omniscient But of such reputation a smile 
expressed his despair, at least in the age possessing him — an age which 
was his sepulchre, his fellow mortals the cold dust which completed his 
hvmg tomb ' Still, thus buned in life instead of death, thus imbedded 
in the dark impenetrable mould of human prejudice, his intellect struck the 
deeper root and bore perennial leaves, and he wished not his self-acquired 
knowledge to pen h with him Having known me and sounded my 
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depths, he at once looked to me as a depositary for his secrets, as a hand 
that would receive them thankfully and pass them on religiously, as the 
dear-minded Greek had done for his master of old , and as less e^ciently 
the saints had done for their divine instructor, who said and did far greater 
things than have been recorded He had trained Ippolito m part with a 
view to make him his disciple , but fii ding in me a mature, as well as 
willing pupil, he was anxious^io teach me what he knew and faithfully 
will 1 edit my sacred book, that it may worthily succeed to that which 
Tages gave us at religion’s dawn • 

This is the fittest hour for the expression of high thoughts,** said 
Musonio, as, on the^ppointed evening, about two hours before twilight, 
we found ourselves happily met m the Rucellai gardens , nor is the place 
and time ill-suited to such occupation The calmness of the hour is with 
me a check to imagination, and an encourager of reason , the quiet of the 
scene around us, and the fertility ^f nature and art on every side, forbid 
me to express thoughts inconsistent with intellectual trutln When we 
discuss tlie objects of nature, liow they guide us , a leaf is more formi- 
dable opponent by far than man, its silent advocacy of the real sajs more 
than all the citations of human learning 

To this view I gave assent, and desired the philosopher to proceed, 
but, by this time, a circle of hearers had arrived and we took our places 
among the ciowd Ippolito, who was used to these diseussions, lead me 
to a seat m front of the speaker The following short account of the 
philosopher’s address was written down on the night of that memorable 
meeting I well renienjber with what applause he was received by the 
members of the academy, and the munerous discussions to which, for 
some time aftei, his short but far reaching axioms gave nse 

“ Were the ideas which 1 am about to express my own,” said Musomo , 

were they due only to the woikings of one mind, I should speak with 
difiidence, but they are not I owe them in great part to the sacred 
writings of the ancients, to whose aiow palsied tongue I have learned the 
root, obtained through the study of Etruscan remains, of which many 
are still in possession of the world, though little known Respect them 
then the more, they are amongst the most early of spiritual treasures, 
and emanate from a select race whose minds were of a mathematical 
order The truths which tliej contain, though thus old, are imperishable , 
if lost, they must be found agam They condbm our present happiness 
and future fate, they contain .the only philosophy which reconciles all 
things, which allows injustice to glory in its own evils, which as^ij^ueus 
that even as reason, and all that else is good, exists, so must all endure 
for ever It proves that the universe in its hast as well as greatest ope- 
rations, IS to be eventually revealed, that man, in common with his fel 
low-creatures beneath him, has a share in all , it convinces by reason 
alone, not subject to the sceptic s •doubt, but indisputably that he will 
take a part m all things future, that he has already throughout the past 
been an actor ” 

My cunoMty was deeply touched by these statements I desired to 
possess a key said to open such stores of knowledge , of wisdom supposed 
to be hidden from mortals 

As the philosopher here paused, in expectation of remarks from some 
one of the audience, I myself intreated him to^ive us an account of dis- 
oovenes thus surpnsing ^ 
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« My mind/’ said the pnest of nature, is full of its responsibilitiesy 
and would place before you, m one view, the system it has perceived m 
things There are certain truths palpable to reason which we deduce 
from endless observation, these most of you will follow, but there are 
men who invite us to explain admitted laws, and in the company of such 
the grand argument is unattainable ” 

Give us an example,” said one of the xliembers 
If, for instance, you tell such men that matter cannot be destroyed,” 
said Musonio, “ in place of the ready assent which is due to a proposition 
thus obvious in philosophy, there is an expression of doubt and wonder 
To man^ a man the consumption of the oil which feeds his lamp is the 
destruction of matter He cannot trace its atonal elements to the sky, or 
perceive them dropping again upon the earth to mingle with its produc- 
tions Nor can we by the senses alone , but we know that such things 
are Through endless ages not a siQgle particle is lost. The atom is 
imperishable , it is the true type of immortality ” 

All thi§ 1 can understand,” rejoined the member who had before 
qpoken 

It IS with such as j ou,” continued Musonio, that I would converse 
The materials of which the universe consists are of an imperishable 
nature , they were admitted to be so by the Etruscan priesthood, if I have 
deciphered their^ characters anght, and the experience of many thousand 
years, even of alclicmy itself, has confirmed the truth But not only did 
the wise men consider that matter was imperishable, but that its laws 
were immutable, consequently eternal , and this opinion has been equally 
confirmed by time ” 

All assented, silently, being anxious to hear his views without delay 
The old Etruscans,” rebumed the thoughtful man, declare in their 
sacred writings that the universe is finite m extent, how otherwise could 
it have been reduced to order, since the illimitable must ever elude the 
baud of power, though it work in etcruitj ^ Be sure that He who com- 
passeth all round about, is infinite alone, and without a nval He hath 
limited the stais, he hath numbered them no less distinctly than the sand 
upon the ancient shores Though they may appear innumerable to the 
finger of man long before he has had time to count up the vastness of a 
single continent of light, or seeming isle, m those peaceful seas (through 
which the comets sail uxendangered), they are bounded by omniscient 
vision, even as each is singled out, so a finite number represents alL 
Cui^t thou comprehend these truths 

perceive,” said I, <Hhat the Infinite hath put in order a finite 
system, under immutable, eternal laws ’ 

Then,” said the philosopher, thou knowest much , but the Etrus- 
cans taught us still moie They msisted that from these truths we must 
deduce the real resurrection from the«dead, the revival of all that has been 
For, say they, the laws of matter are ever m action , no union of elements 
can subsist always, change succeeds to change The hills cmmliJe away, 
mountams are thrown up from the deep, old forms of hfe vanish, new 
ones appear And, vanea as are these revolutions, slow as is the course 
of thuigs throughout, there is no need of hurry , the expectancy of tune 
can wait, for time itself, and it only, is inexhaustible Its whecds undergo 
no firiction, they partake ^lot of the wear and tear of the globes that they 
gnnd to dust, but survive all change , and they revolve at the same pace. 
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though every atom may at length have been employed in every possible 
relation throughout the univer^ system ” 

But though change may proceed for ever, can it affect an individual 
who has died and is no more inquired I , }et evident is it what must 
be your answer ” 

It must affect us all, not only once, but periodically, through etemily 
The fimte universe, however ^;reat, cannot attain to an infinite vanety of 
diange , the hour must therefore come again when all things possible have 
been accomplished And then all that has before beoiT must recommence 
its solemn march ” 

For some momei^s I was silent I had carefully followed Musonio 
through the outline of his system, and was astonished at the mathematical 
precision with which he ariived at results so incredible He detected the 
difficulty which filled my mind, in common with that of the assembly — 
one which, no doubt, he once hach experienced himself 

‘‘ You see the accuracy of my argument, but are unable to realise its 
fruits ” • 

Even so,’* said the member who had before taken part in the argu- 
ment “ How can we conceive that this earth and all its productions will 
one day grow old no longer, but become }oung again, and once more 
pass through its early career^ How can we suppose that it is again to 
be a globe of fire, which is to cool and vitnfy , that the Alps •are to be 
again children, that the extinct things of t^e lost ages are to re-occupy 
their olden abodes, to liVe again , that oblivion is once more to pass over 
their forms hke an obliterating shadow How are we to believe that our 
first parents are to be born and to sin again , that their descendants are 
once more to spread over the land and sea , that the hero is to fall in 
battle , that the philosopher and the poet are to reason and enjoy their 
tnumphs again ^ And if all this is to be as it has been, we are to know 
it no more than we now recollect our ancient career of being 

“ A memory may be in type capable of this continuous recollection 
we must not opine from the present, which appears far remote from the 
age of utmost wonders But you cannot realise all this yet To believe 
it myself was the work of years, the labour of constant meditation ” 

“Are we then,^* said I, “to meet our parents again on earth^ ’ 

“ In every character, every form of good and evil, and finally as they 
were m this present epoch V* • 

“ Is there to be another sacnfice — a death and resurrection — merely 
for the hope of man ^ ' w * 

“ Ay and even as a new earth, so shall a new heaven succeed when 
the old has passed away * Thus doth the mighty cycle contain all, restore 
all, and sweep away all 

“ The sublimity of the doctrine,’ said I, “ sufficeth not to conceal the 
painful consequences which its reality would entail the vain sorrow, the 
nnreqmted love—” 

“ Fear not, my son,” said Musonio , “ there is hope even in this philo- 
sophy , hope worthy of an immortal soul , of a child of the truest God 
Only think, that before any one complete cycle can have run, your own 
intelligence must have been in union with every form of bemg tliat is 
oompatible with organic laws The heights and depths of space will be 
opened to you, the distant worlds will receive*} ou, you will be detained 
m each for a period little short of an etenuty to mortal computation, and 
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wiU converse with the spirits of them all What knowledge, what eicpe- 
nence, may they not reveal in the midst of new celestial scenes * Now 
the day is but as an hour s duration, the mgbt equal, in the midst of the 
most beautiful worlds, rising and setting too rapidly and gloriously to con- 
ceive of, and DOW no day, but a perpetual starlight, seei^for ages as firom 
a triumphal car on its way into some remote constellation You will thus 
know all things in succession , losing sight* of one senes, obtaining it of 
another, an omniscience will pass through ) our undying soul, and yon 
will ever, as at this hour, enjoy poitions of its elevating power 

But the slightest fallacy in jour premises would destroy all these 
hopes which your philosophy holds out ” , 

“ I have bubmitted those premises to every test They have been 
placed before the most unerring mathematicians, and accepted as possible, 
nay certain, if there be no Divine interference 1 he moralist sees in my 
system only justice dealt out to all the*uni verse alike , the pious perceive 
m Its consequences nothing but cause loi gratitude and a\^e E\en the 
miserable a»e reconciled to their lot by its piovisions, which declare that 
their degree of happiness is as great in the course of time as that of the 
rest, though not co-existcnt with it 

“ But wlien we die there is surelv a penod of repose, how long is that 
to last according to these doctnnes 

“ It may last*ioi anj length of time short of the everlasting ** 

“ But that IS as bad as death itself ’ 

Not so , for this tempoiary sleep is unconscious of time, and is there- 
fore less than momentary , but the actual existence is nstoied, subject to 
endless repetitions, and is therefore equal to an immortality, with uncon- 
scious interv ils ot sh ep ” 

“ You mete out time and space with a wide grasp , and jou jet appear 
Gonsibtent lu all ^ou say on a buViject so awlul How, let me ask, is the 
soul to piss through the uniierse, as jou propose, and m process of time 
to behold all * • 

“The destinj of the soul,’ answered Musonio “ ever has been, and 
will be, associited with matter It < in travel from sphere to sphere 
onl> bj aid of attraction, that first law, whi(Jfi blends and again crumbles 
up tlie mightiest s\stem Think joii, O sou of light, that the nebular 
mist which seems like the bieatli ol the Almight\, condensed as it issues 
forth re ill\ new ^ — no more than the fumes which issue ^rom the sun 
It may have returned to the infancy of its existence, be pure as of old, be 
re'’5dT\to How into the bosom of some breathing star, or to nourish the 
spirit of thost plains which, silent and i emote, inspire a sen^-e of music 
afar off, lu aid oiilj as loie is felt , or merej, as it touches the heart , but 
it is not, was iic\er new ’ 

“ But, iii> dear father,” I concluded, “ may not the laws, as in the 
logarithm, alter unexjiectedly is the^ advance in their mistenous work ^ 
May not perfection wliemier armed a* piesent that strength of unioa 
among its pai ts that no new affinities can dissever ^ In other words, may 
not man, once made perfect continue to be so ever after 

** Had that been possible, it would have happened long ago , it would 
have constituted tlie original, the unalterable condition, not been the work 
of nature But the spirit of nature is change ” 

The company, after Jingenng for some hours around the philosopher, 
at last separated witli regret The^ discourse left upon my mind a feeling 
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indefinite in charact^, which earned me back to a seemingly former state 
of being Was the early past, or was it not a profound blank ^ Was 
the future to be indicated to us by a prospective — ^the past by a pre- 
existent sympathy Was all to be revealed through science, even heaven 
itself ^ Or, aftf r all, since eternity has so many heirs, was the present 
the ]u«;t portion of each ^ • 

This philosophy of Musonio, mighty as was the thought it asserted, 
taught us no moral consequences, at least not in the sum of things, 
whatever our conduct might be , but it was a gratdful doctrine to one 
like mvself, who at that inornont was not unwilling to let injustice have 
its couise I confesj that I felt unequal to mj duty, that ot rendenng 
up niy secret, and bringing the wicked to judgment, m doing so I must 
have involved the happiness of the innocent in tlie ruin of the guilty 
There was one unsuspecting creatuie, my sister, whose look of blighted 
joy I could not have met, I must accordingly enduie the penalty of my 
own iiifiiniity, at the mercy of inj Maker, rather than stand forward, 
and, with fatal evidence, cast a blight over the prospects of that happy 
being Wh\ should I not suffer m conscience, lor however long a term, 
if it would sa\o the guiltless ^ It was iny fault that Moro had appeared 
on the stage at all, 1 had placed him in the way of the poniard Let not 
his aiigtr, then, fall on tho««e who had injured him owing to my inter- 
fere nee, but on me It was a bad b irgain to make With the laws of 
justice, but It was the best that my conscience would allow 

While these reflections were yet fresh within my mind, Mezzofonte 
entered the library to announce Piombino, tor I hatl again reached home 
“ I am glad to see you at Aula,’* I said, w’lth feigned dehght , “you 
have mounted the eanvas, and the promised gold is due ** 

‘No canvas can I mount, alas* no t,old accept, until the wound of 
Moro heals , I lament to say the sore is eating into the core of his once 
gaj heart, ’ replied Piombiiio 
“ And what is to be doiic^’* * 

“ We must have recourse to justice ’* 

“ Impossible * Repeat not the pioposal, unless you would quit my pre- 
sence for ever ” • 

Moro was silent 

“ What evidence can be adduced 
“ \our own, Montecatino s, and mini ’* * 

“ My evidence, Pi> you ^ Who can penetrate what I have not dared 
to repeat within my sell '^** » 

“\oii are known to have aided me in tracking the associate of the 
mmderer to the cavern and the description Moro give^i of the assassin 
agrees with the form and stature of liini whom Thanatos walked with 
from the cave ’* 

“O my God^ exclaimed I, “la our worldly jiursuits we do best 
without seeking thee, but we are mide to feel our neglect m an hour of 
need like this ’ It we then raise our thoughts to thee, our hearts are 
heavy, and remain below , so that we siek but follow not thy wajs In 
thy presence I see what my duty is, but am far too weak to fulfil it ^* 

“ You are distressed almost beyond the occasion, do you dread lest 
your secretary should prove a guilty party ^ ’ 

“ Leave me to consider the matter, at least* for a few days you shall 
tiien hear my decision ** , 
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The few dajs were over , my difficulty was the same it was easier to 
temporise than to decide an^ht During this uncertainty a visitor was 
announced it was Montecatino At first 1 resolved not to receive him, 
but on consideration thought it best to submit to an interview 

This is a inendly visit,” I said, ^^}Ou are still solicitous about my 
health ” 

“ I am/’ replied Montecatino, smiling , “ but you look well, and pro- 
bably have little occasion for assistance Other business has aided m 
detemiming my p^sence here ” 

“ You will remain a few days^” 

“ I return to-night ” 

‘‘Let us have no busmess, the da} is fine, we will walk, and then 
dine early ” 

“ I had only to remark that I have stnctly kept my promise of secrecy 
as to having overtaken vour secretary on the road, on the day of Moro s 
untoward fate ” 

“ What i»to be done’” 

“ It appears that you and the painter have completed the chain of 
evidence agamst him , we should now see to his arrest ’ 

I could have dropped on the floor, such was the agony I felt at this 
cool proposal — so fatal were the consequences that I foresaw It was a 
•crisis which non^ but a single-minded follower of truth could have met 
with honest purpose As a child of fanc) , the sensibility of my nature 
told me, like a telegraph upon the lemotest confines of spirit, the worst 
that could happen but, collecting my senses, 1 took time, before reply- 
ing, to correct this aberration of my timid judgment by reference to 
ordinary standards, and replied 

“ One can hardly suppose that Thanatos, or any one else, could really 
seek Moro’s life , it must have been a mistake from first to last — a frolic 
of our Florentine jouth, not intended to take a fatal tum^” 

“No mistake, 1 fear,” said Montetatino, “the friends of Pallavicmi, 
with perhaps the count himself, have been at the bottom of the affair ” 

“ The count Fallai icini 

“ 1 do not know, but if such be your suspicion, as it is mine, your best 
plan IS to qiut Tuscany for a short time, and take Thanatos with you ” 

“ There is some pleasure in talking to a man of sense Have you 
seen Moro lately’” 

“ He sent me to you Poor fellow ^ I could not refuse to come , for 
hiS life hangs upon the result of this affair ” 

“ Car you not keep him quiet 

“ No, ne IS one of the innocents, unused to the ways of life, and his 
good heart is so shocked at the cruel injustice of his enemies, that he 
does not recover his health ” 

“ Be kind to him , give him no hdpe of revenge, but every promise of 
advancement.” 

“ And I have a letter for you from the old Countess of Stroza, who is 
my patient ” 

When Montecatmo had left, I perused the letter it was to make me 
acquainted with the marriage of Melissa to the Duke of Valisnen, and to 
transmit me a message from the Marchioness of Femm inviting me to 
Siena once more 

1 was fully alive to the honors of my situation Cunoaity to learn 
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the truth, coupled with a desire to see Moro avenged, had led to the 
acquisition of a secret, to keep which would render me unworthy of life , 
while to disclose it must conduce to the rum of the one nearest to me on 
earth, for Orazio had hired the assassin Scoronconcolo, and when his 
smt was safe hac^ sent Tlianatos to arrest the blow 

I allowed days to glide away in inactivity, but Iny irresolution was 
brought to ti sudden end b> an unlocked for event 

1 was by the window, when on object presented itself to my view too 
trying to endure I shouted to Mezzofonte for the hoi^s 

“Get horses leady without delay,” I said, “and let Thanatos be 
summoned ” ^ 

The horses stood ready at the gate, and Thanatos was shortly in my 
presence 1 confronted him with looks ot despair 

“ The ghastly visage ot Moro is to be seen^” 1 said , “ his figure ap- 
proaches slowly along the avenue Come to the window ^ look out* 
He leans forward on lus saddle, and pants for breath * Now he alights, 
and sinks back against a tree * 1 have no longer fortitude "to bear the 

terrors which the sight has for me, it strikes to the root of my being, it 
plunges deeper than the spnngs of pity * Has the sight no terrors for 
you ^ Let us then prepare, like cowards, for rapid flight * The blood of 
the half slain man le ivcs him no peace of mind , it was n antonly shed, 
and it haunts him like the faint mist whicli comes up fiom a grave pre- 
maturely dug Yes* its shade clings to hi% eyeballs, and tortures bis 
soul with thirst for others blood The creeping fiend of vengeance has 
instilled poison into his heart Let us away 

I burned down the stans, followed by the agitated criminal, whose 
knees shook under him In a few seconds more we were mounted, our 
horses lu a full gallop on the Siena road 

“ I am to look on the bride, then, to-daj * Had she behaved more 
feeling! > , I should now have been at peace To her conduct do 1 trace 
mj misfortunes To indulge in aif unamiable pride, she has thrown me 
into the rugged pass, and 1 know not what I may find on the other 
side ” 

Such were my thoughts,* and they repeated themselves in muffled 
silence during the hours of my flight from home 

• 

CHAPTill XIII 

Woe unto the works of God * ^ • 

O, woman, the beautiful, the beloved * for yet how long a time is des- 
tmy, through thee, to people the unvisited Far with souls ^ 

There is one besides thee who suffers for love — ^youi Hedeemer * And 
not he alone, hut yet another 

Lift up your torch, ye pure of mmd * Are we not all your cluldren ^ 
Shall we not follow ’ 

She told me of her love 1 returned not her passion, hut told her 
what I had suffered for the love of another 

See je thii^ my children^ Yet where are je now? Gone into the 
hollow earth * See ye this weapon ^ It is rusty and old, but the name 
engraved at its point is still legible For the love of her whose name it 
IS, 1, too, could once have penshed on the cross * 

Then why did one else love the ui^appy, the wom«ont heart ^ Was 
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it to be ? Was she also to suffer Sorrow is the offspnng of sorrow , its 
motto, “ I can never forget " 

Look upward, my children, and regard the heavens ' And yet, where 
are ye now ? But one only of our race is left to suffer 

Look out from the hollow earth, and regard me Lisjfen to my\oice, 
that ye may learn iChat retnbution is , observe, that ye may know how 
deep must be humility It is only in youth that we can enjoy wickedness , 
the victory is declared against us in our old age Those who repent not 
in health, are subdued by sickness , and feeble is the last struggle of the 
hardened heart 

Hark I I am among voices of the past , my soul is in the chorus 
They laugh and chatter like those who were young of old , yet, when I 
listen, a silence rushes at my ear A chord of memory, is it ^ Then 
what 1 have indited is the wandering of a troubled brain , let it be as a 
record of what I am 

I resume, after a lapse, the thread of my narrative 

I reached Siena, and saw them all again The party was a fragment 
of what 1 had once seen there , and better was it to be left so The 
mosaic of human things falls to pieces , supply not the places of those 
who are gone The family, however, still held together, and Giuditta 
was tliere as at first, the youngest of the Piccolomini 

If there lived a being more pure and bcautifhl than the rest of women, 
it was Giuditta ^ There was t- lightness in her f >rm belonging to the 
spirit , her complexion was alabaster shaped to thought, and tinged with 
tlic blush of innoeeiic} Her blue eyes seemed to have imbibed the 
mellowness of the sky, but to yield it a softer light tha i its own , 
while between eieiy limb and feature there was an indefinable har- 
moii) of wbith we vainl) seek the centre, lost m a labynnth of 
lieauty ^ 

In how roan} doe^^ it happen that the outward charms are so perfect 
as to eclipse even the intellect within 1 he messengers of creation are 
often like the sculptor, they neglect not a feature s shade, but slumber 
ovei their inward work , so difiicult is it to fashion the soul They know 
how to endow with virtue the most pure, toaimameiit with gifts, as well 
IS to impose over tlie whole mini a gentle imagination But theie is a 
foicc wanting, and super&tition i« allowed to creep in as an invisible 
parasite, this grows blowfv, entwines itself about the true faculties, and, 
sapping them, checks their further growth, and at length dominates over 
the simple fields of thought 

Giuditta was superstitious , and yet how good ^ There was a pausing 
gentleness in her opinions more ravishing to the lover than unfettered 
thought, and a cultivation so varied as ti> exceed all natural attainments 
Such was the control she had over herself, emotion had of late been to 
her as the element of a different sphere , she had banished it from a sense 
of dut}, and become m consequence calm and hopeful as the future 
There was a sweet expiession m her face due solely to harmon} of feature, 
such as might hang upon the lipi^ while the mind sleeps , but so prolific 
was the bnghtness of her nature, that one ray of intellect would give her 
countenance the aspect of solid light 

Her figure was tall and erect, her movements almost haught}, as 
if the frame itself were conscious of symmetry and grace She moved 
upon the earth m all the majesty of a wave upon the waters*— dimpled, 
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erer-changiog, unlike ah besides , the world and its beaatieB subdued tat 
a moment into the scenery on which she trod 

And Mehssa was married , she had become the Duchess of Valisuen ! 
We met cheeifull} » she too happy to feign sadness, I too miserable not 
to appear gay Her mother was the same, she received me with 
afiection, the m^rnal tie uuruptured between us, tllDugh her duld had 
bounded from my arms * 

M) father’s last hope was to meet her in heaven He died wifeless^ 
she a widow , their union might almost have commenced on earth But 
the self control which, as 1 firmly believed, had saved him and her m 
early life stepped in , he knew that his love had put limits to his life, — 
wh) should he make the object of such love a mourner? She would 
weep enough in secret when he died , let her not witness his end * How 
beautiful, too, was that love, — ^how incorporeal He had seen her m 
loveliness, and resisted an affectiomwhich proved mutual He still desired 
to be with her in her age , though toothless and wnnkled, he would have 
idolibcd her as he had done in youth Her spint was th» same spint 
that made her young voice thnll, her young eye brighten the same that 
caused her youthful breast to sigh It was the same spirit that could 
not bleep for love, the same that resisted every temptation because it 
loved with humility It was the spirit that had suffered for him all these 
years — the spirit he had cherished so long, that he had sculptured from 
faithful remembrance, and that had haunted ^be delirious remains of his 
reason to the d}ing bom I went and beheld her , she pressed me like a 
child to her embrace, the conjunction of two desolate beings In Dione 
the beautiful look remained there was no decay Virtue, and love, and 
sadness, will often embalm the countenance m her who cares not to pre- 
serve her charms 

Melissa was more changed than Dione As the duke, her husband, was 
not witli her, I was often by her side as formerly After some days we 
got accustomed to each other, laughed sometimes, and talked much We 
made casual allusions to the past, not expressive of all its eventful stor^, 
} et sometimes, as by way of mor-il experiment, sounding its deepest parts 
heart was full of woe, but 1 concealed it, and encouraged Melissa to 
address herself to ioimer times bhe became interested afresh m my 
welfare, and a<«piicd oven thus late to make me happy 

In the city of ^lena still Ines the family of f ’iccolommi , among the 
members of winch she had one dearfnend, still unmarried, named Giuditta^ 
I had not long been at Siena before I found that this beautiful youn^ 
person was nn inmate, once more, of the same mansion with myself, and 
I soon discovered beyond a doubt that it was Melissa s wish to see us at- 
tached to each other 1 could have loved Giuditta, had she not been 
Melissa’s friend She was her second self, through her, but destitute of 
the fatal chances of such an act, Melwsa would love me once more She 
knew the happiness which 1 was capable of shanng with an object worthy 
of my attachment , she wished the object to be one with whom she could 
feel She had forfeited my passion herself, but now, with a deviation from 
what IS nght, perceptible to platonic minds, she was anxious to engage 
me in the love of one whom she loved, and thus to unite herself to me 
within another 

I had been once bitterly disappointed, yet sometimes would a feelmg 
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awaken within me in favour of that fine form and noble eplnt that 
Melissa had placed at the disposal of my affections Across the darh yet 
tranquil weather of a soul stm sick, the lightning of desire would flash, and 
for an instant declare the heavens And these were ghmpses of bliss, not 
new yet grateful, not delfish, for they vanished as they came 

Giuditta was not itisensible to hopes entertained by her relation, and m 
the simplicity of her nature gave them credence She would »now retire 
to rest with her fancy steeped in the colours of sunset, the hope em- 
blazoned and displayed within her dream, the hope of the morrow, to 
awake at mom and see the mountain tops, which the evening before were 
azurcd and gilded in the twilight, become an outline and surface of suow 
Such was the shifting scenery of love on which her constancy would seek 
repose But the climate of my soul was changeable, like that of my 
native land, and not, at any time, to be rendered ever-bnght by love My 
blighted hopes, instead of reviving under Giuditta’s smile, were but opend 
like the rarer plants which spread their leaves in wmter only to be silvered 
by the frost * 

When she saw me moved, which I was at times, partly by the sight of 
her affection, and in part by the remembrance of my own, she would gaze 
on me too long, and change into dislike the little love I knew I have 
then*tumed away, my expression has altered, I have struggled as with a 
fiend, and that to merely disguise my lips with a smile Yet often would 
a momentary impulse dispose* me to melt before that sun of beauty, and 
rejoice m the light which issued from those blue eyes But the warm 
emotion has unfailingly returned in suicidal terror to its source, and 
perished on the confines of the heart 

To prove to myself the true nature of my feelings, for could I have 
lo\ed her I would have yielded, I have received Giuditta in my arms and 
embraced her, but it has been with unimpassioned caresses For, while 
all this was passing, it was not Giuditta’s soul that seemed present with 
me it was Meliss i with whom I had the new battle of love to fight, for 
it was she who had invoked my affection afresh Her own heart was 
occupied with another, but she offered me the heart of her inciid, m which 
we might meet and bo unlawfully united • 

She would sacrifice her fnend to the man whom she had rejected , she 
would place the humble and meek in the hands of him whom she found 
unbending, she would giVe her innocent companion who had never kned, 
to him wlio*«e Io\e she had driven from her to wander alone through 
life lile a spirit of heaven, accursed undeservedly, and fated to carry 
within it the thoughts of bliss, yet never to attain tiie delights 
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Chapter VIII 

THr EXECUTIONER 

ITalf-an-hour after tliib, two of the aiquebussiers retunied with Halo’ 
Nabs, whom they had succeeded in captunn/y, after a desjjeiate rcftistanee, 
about a mile from the abbey, on the loid to IViswail lie was taken to 
the guard-room, which had been appointed m one ot the lower ehanibers 
of the chapter-house, and Deindike was immediately apprised of his 
arrival Satisfied by an inspection of the prisoner, whose demeanour was 
sullen iiid resolved, Bcmdike pioceeded to tlie great hall, where the Earl 
of Derb} , who had returned thither after the midnight mass, was still 
sitting with his retainers ^ audienee was readily obtaminl by the 
wizard, and, apparently well pleased with the result, he returned to the 
guard-room 'Ihe prisoner was sedted by himself in one comer of the 
chamber, with his hands tied behind his back with a leathern thong , and 
Demdike approaching him told him that lor Imnng aided the escajie of 
a condemned rebel and traitdl, and violently as&aulting the king’s heges 
in the execution of their duty, he would be hanged on tlic morrow, the 
Eail of Dei by, who had power of lift or dcatli in sueli cases, having so 
decreed it And he exhibited tho warrant • 

“ Sob, yo mean to hong me, eh, wizard cned Hal o’ Nabs, kicking 
his heels with g^reat apparent indifference • * 

“I do,” rephed Demdike, “if for nothing else, for slaying my 
hound ” 

“ Ey dunna thmk it,” rephed Hal “ Yo’n alter your momd. Do 
mon Ey’m nah prepared to dee just yet ” 

“Then pensh m your sins,” cried Oemdike , “ I will not give you an 
hour s respite ’ 

‘ Yo’n be sony when it’s too late,” said Hal 

“ Tush cned Demdike , “ my only regret will be that Uriel’s 
slaughter is paid for by such a worthless life as thine ” 

“ Then wh(^ tak’ it?” demanded Hal “ ’Specially whon yo’n lose 
your chilt by domg so ” 

“My child I” exclaimed Demdike, surpnaeS “How mean you, 
snrah^” 
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<<Ey mean this/’ replied Hal, coolly, ^Hhat if ey dee to-morrow 
momin', your chilt dees too Whon ey ondertooh this lob ey calkilated 
mey chances, an* tuk precautions eforehond Your chut’s a hostage fo 
mey safety ” 

<< Curses on thee and thy cunning,” cried Demdike^ but I will not 
be outwitted by a Lind like thee I will have the child, and yet not be 
baulked of my revenge ’ 

“Yon never ha it, except os a breathless corpse, ’bowt mey consent,” 
rejoined Hal 

“We shall see * cried Demdike, rushing forth, and bidding the guards 
look well to the prisoner 

But ere long he returned with a gloomy and disappointed expression of 
countenance, and again approaching the pnsoner, said, “ Thou hast 
spoken the truth The infant is in the hands oi some innocent being 
over whom I have no power ’ 

“ Ly towdee so, wizard,” rephed Hal, laughing “ Hoind os ey be, 
ey’m a mat3h fo’ thee, — ^lia^ ha^ Neaw, mev life ageist* chilt’s Win yo 
set me fiec 

Demdikc deliberated 

“ Harkee, wizard ” cried Hal , ‘ if yo re hatchmg treason ey’n dun 
T’ rartunty o’ revenge win sweeten mt y last moments ” 

“ Wi’l you svcar to deliver the child to me, unharmed, if I set you 
free^ ’ asked Demdike 

“ It’s a bargain, wizard,” rejoined Hal o’ Nabs “ ey swear Boh } o 
mun set me free furst, fo’ ey winnaw tak your word ” 

Demdike turned away disdamfullj , and, addressing the arquebussiers, 
said, “\ou behold this wan ant guard The prisoner is committed to 
my custody I will produce him on the morrow, or account for his 
absence to the Earl of Derby ” 

One of the arquebussiers examined the ordei , and vouching for its cor- 
rectness, the others signified their aSsent to the ariangement, upon which 
Demdike motioned the prisoner to follow him, and quitted the chamber 
No interruption was offered to Hals egress, but he stopped within the 
court-yard, where Demdike awaited him, and unfastened the leathern 
thong that bound together his hands 

“ Now go and bnng the child to me,” said tlie wizard 
“ Nah, ey st neaw bring it ye myself,” rejoined Hal “ Ey knoas 
better nor that Be at t’ church porch i half an hour, an’ t’ bautlin’ shan 
be delivered to ye safe an* sound ” 

And without waiting for a reply, he ran off with great swiftness 
At the appointed time Demdike sought the church, and as he drew 
near it there issued from the porch a female, who hastily placing the 
child, wrapped in a mantle, in lus arms, tamed for no speech from him, 
but instantly disappeared Demdike, however, recogpiised in her the 
miller’s daughter, Dorothy Croft 

Dawn came at lost, after a long and weary night to many within and 
without the abbey Everything betokened a dismal day The atmo- 
sphere was damp, and oppressive to the spirits, while the raw cold sen- 
sibly affected the frame All astir were filled with gloom and de- 
spondency, and secretly breathed a wish that the tragical busmess of the 
daj were ended. The vast range of Pendle was obscured by clouds, and 
ere long the vapours descended mio the valleys, and rain began to fall , 
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at first slightly, but afterwards in heavy continuous showers Melan- 
choly was the aspect of the abbey, and it required no stretch of imagina- 
tion to fancy that the old structure was deplonng the fate of its former 
ruler To those impressed with the idea — and many there were who 
were so — the vejy stones of the convent church seemed dissolvmg into 
tears The statues of the samts appeared to weep,%ind the great statue 
of Saint Gregory de Northbifry over the porch seemed bowed down with 
grief The grotesquely carved heads on the spouts grinned horribly at 
the abbot s destroyers, and spouted forth cascades of water as if with the 
intent of drowning them So deluging and mcessant were the showers, 
that it seemed, mdee^l, as if the abbe} would be flooded All the in- 
equalities of ground withm the great quadrangle of the cloisters looked 
like ponds, and the various water-spouts from the dormitory, the refectory, 
and the chapter-house, continuing to jet forth streams into the court 
below, the ambulatories were socm filled ankle-deep, and even the lower 
apartments, on which they opened, invaded 

Surcharged with moisture, the royal banner on the gate^drooped and 
clung to the stafiT, as if it, too, shared in the general depression, or as if 
the sovereign authority it repre'^ented had given way The countenances 
and deportment of the men harmomsed with the weather, they moved 
about gloomily and despondently, their bnght accoutrements sulhetkwith 
the wet, and their buskins clogged with mire A forlorn sight* it was to 
watch the shivenng sentinels on the walls , ^nd yet more forlorn to see 
the groups of the abbot’s old retainers gathenng without, wrapped m 
their blue woollen cloaks, patiently endunng the drenching showers, and 
awaiting the last awful scene But the saddest sight of all was on the 
hill, already desenbed, called the Hole-houses Here two other lesser 
gibbets had been erected during the night, one on either hand of the 
loftier instrument of justice, and the carpenters were yet employed m 
finishing their work, having been delayed by the badness of the weather 
Half drowned by the torrents thaf fell upon them, the poor fellows were 
protected from interference with their disagreeable occupation by half-a- 
dozen well-mounted and well-armed troopers, and by as many halberdiers, 
and this company, completely exposed to the weather, suffered severely 
from wet and cold The ram beat against the gallows, ran down its tall 
naked posts, and collected in pools at its feet Attracted by some strange 
instinct, which seemed to give them a knowledge of the object of these 
ternble preparaticiis, two ravens wheeled screaming round the fatal tree, 
and at length one of them settled on the cross-beam, and coidd wtth 
difficulty be dislodged by the shouts of the men, when it flew away, 
croakmg hoarsely Up this gentle hill, ordinarily so soft and beautiful, 
but now abhorrent as a Golgotha, in the eyes of the beholders, groups of 
rustics and monks had climbed over ground rendered shppery with 
moisture, and had gathered round l^e paling encirchng the temble appa- 
ratus, looking the images of despair and woo 

Even those within the abb^, and sheltered from the storm, shared the 
all-pervadmg despondency The refectory looked dull and comfortless, 
and the logs on the hearth hissed and sputtered, and would not bum 
Green wood had been brought instead of dry fuel by the drowsy hench- 
man The viands on the board provoked not the appetite, and the men 
emptied their cups of ale, yawned and stretcUbd their arms, as if they 
would fain sleep an hour or two longer The sense of discomfort was 
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heightened by the entrance of those vhose term of watch had been re- 
hevedy and who cast their dnpping clo^ on the floor, while two or 
three savage dogs, steaming with moisture, stretched their huge lengths 
be&re the sullen fire, and msputed all approach to it 

Wlthm the great haU w^e already gathered the retainers of the Earl 
of Derby, but the nableman himself h^ not appeared. * Havmg passed 
greater part of the night m conferencie with one person t>r another, 
and the abbot’s flight havmg caused him much disquietude, though he 
did not hear of it iiU the fugitive was recovered, the earl would not seek 
hiB couch until within an hour of daybreak, and his attendants, consider- 
ing the state of the weatlier, and that it yet wan^d full two hours to 
the tune appointed for the execution, did not think it needful to disturb 
him Braddyll and Assheton, however, were up and ready, but despite 
iheir firmness of nerve, they yielded like the rest to the depressing m- 
fluence of the weather, and began toJiave some misgivings as to their 
own share m the tragedy about to be enacted. The various gentlemen 
in attendanc^p paced to and fro withm tlit hall, holding but slight con- 
verse together, anxiously countmg the minutes, for the time appeared to 
pass on with imwonted slowness, and ever and anon glancing through 
the diamond panes of the window at the ram pouniig down steadily 
withgut, and coming back again hopeless of amendment in the weather 
If such were the disheartening influence of the day on those who had 
nothing to apprehend, what^niust its eflect have been on the poor cap- 
tives^ Woelul indeed The two monks suffered a complete prostration 
of spirit All the resolution which Father Hiydocke had displayed m 
his mtcrview with the Earl of Derby failed him now, and he yieldt d to 
the agonies of despair Fatlier Eastgatc was m little better condition, 
and gave vent to miavaihiig lamentations, instead of paying heed to the 
consolcitoiy discourse of the monk who had been permitted to visit him 
The abbot was better sustained Though greatly enfeebled by the 
occurrences of the night, yet m prc^ortioii as his bodily strength de- 
creased, lus mental enezgies ralhed Since the confession of his secret 
offence, and the conviction he had obtained that his supposed victim still 
hved, a weight seemed taken from his breast, and he had no longer any 
dread of death Rather he looked to the speedy termination oi exist- 
ence with hopeful pleasure lie prepared himself as decently is the 
means afforded him permitted for his last appearance before the woild, 
but refused all refreshment except a cup of water, and being left to hun- 
self, was praying fervently when a man was admitted mto his cell 
Hunking it might be the executioner come to summon him, he arose, 
and to his surprise beheld Hal o’ Nabs The countenance of the rustic 
was pale, but his bearmg was determined. 

You here, my son,” cned Paslew 1 hoped you had escaped ” 
£y’m i’ nah dawnger, feayther abbut,” lephed Hal “ Ey’n getten 
leef to visit ye fo a mmute onl}, so ey mun be brief May yourseli 
easy, ye shanna dee be ’t hongmon’s hon^ ” 

“ How, my son cned Paslew I understand you not ” 

Yo’n onderstond me weel enough by-ond-by, ” replied Hal 
“ Danish be feart whon ye see me next, an comfort yoursel’ that 
whotever ciims juid goes, your death shall be avenged o’ your worst 
fee.” • 

Paslew would have sought some^fiwther explanation, but Hal stepped 
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quickly backwards, and striking his foot against the door, it was in- 
stantly opened by the guard, and he went forth 

Not long after this, the Earl of Derby entered the great hall, and his 
first inquiry was as to the safety of the prisoners When satisfied of 
this, he looked forth, and shuddered at the dismal state of the weather 
While he was addressing sonils remarks on this subject, and on its in- 
terference with the tragical exhibition about to take place, an officer 
entered the hall, followed by several persons of ifirenor condition, 
amongst whom was Hal o’ Nabs, and matched up to the earl, while 
the others remained stmidin^ at a respectful distance 

“What news do you bring me, sir^” cned the earl, noticing the 
officer’s evident uneasiness of manner Nothing hath happened to the 
prisoners ? Gk>d s death ! if it hath, you shall all answer for it with your 
bodies ” • 

“ Nothing hath happened to them, my lord,” said the officer , 
“ but’ - ” • 

“ But what^” mterrupted the earl “ Out with it quickly ” 

“ The executioner from Lancaster and his two aids have fled,” replied 
the officer 

“ Fled exclaimed the earl, stamping his foot with rage , “ now, as i 
hve, this IS a device to delay the execution till some new attempt at 
rescue can be made But it shall fail, if I stnng up the abbot myself 
Deaths can no other hangmen be found ha^ ’ 

“ Of a surety, my lord , but all have an aversion to the office, and 
hold it opprobrious, especially to put churchmen to death,” replied the 
officer 

“ Opprobnous or not, it must be done,” replied the earl “ See that 
fitting persons are provided ” 

At this moment Hal o Nabs stepped forward 

“ Ey’m willing to onderake t’ job, •my lort, an to hong t’ abbut, with- 
out fee or rewort,” he said 

“ Thou bear’st him a grudge, I suppose, good fellow,” replied the 
earl, laughing at the rustic’s mncouth appearance , “ but thou seem’st a 
stout fellow, and one not likely to flinch, and may discharge the office as 
well as another If no better man can be found, let him do it,” ho 
added to the officer • 

“ Ey liumbl} thonk your lortsbip,” replied Hal, mwardly rejoicing at 
the success of his scheme But his countenance fell when he perceived 
Demdike advance fiom behird the others 

“ This man is not to be trusted, my lord,” said Demdike, coming 
forward , “ he h'^s some mischievous design in making the request So 
feir from beanng enmity to the abbot, it was he who assisted him m his 
attempt to escape la^’t night ” • 

“ What exclaimed the earl, “ is this a new tnck ^ Bring the 
fellow forward, that I may examine him ” 

But Hal was gone Instantly divining Demdike’s purpose, and seeing 
his chance lost, he mingled with the lookers-on, who covered his retreat 
Nor could he bo found when sought for by the guard Hit 

“ See jou provide a substitute quickly, sir,* cned the earl, angrily, 
to the officer * 

“ It is needless to take further trouble, my lord,” replied Demdike, 
“ I am come to offer m\self as executioner ” 
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« Thou ^ ’ exclaimed the earl 

“ Ay/ replied the other When I heard that the men from Lan- 
caBter were fled, 1 instantly knew that some scheme to frustrate the ends 
of justice was on foot, and I at once resolved to undertake the office 
myself rather than* delay or risk should occur Whal this mans aim 
was, who hath just offered himself, I paftly ^ess, but it hath fsuled , 
and if your lordship will intrust the matter to me, 1 will answer that no 
further impediment shall arise, but that the sentence shall be fully 
earned out, and the law satisfied Your lordship can trust me ’ 

“ I know It,” replied the earl Be it as yo^ will It is now on 
the stroke of nine At ten let all be m readiness to set out for Wiswall 
Hall The ram may have ceased by that time, but no weather must 
stay you Go forth wi^h the new executioner, sir,” he added to the 
officer, “ and see all necessary preparations made ” 

And as Demdike bowed, and departed with the officer, the earl sat 
down withhis retainers to break his fas+ 

Chapter IX 

• WISWALL HALT 

• • 

Shortly before ten o cjjock a numei ous cortege, consisting of a troop 
of horse in their full (.qiiipments, a band of archeis with their bows over 
their shoulders, and a long tram of barefoot monks, who had been per- 
mitted to attend, set out from the ibbej Behind them came a varlet 
with a paper mitre on his head, and a latlicn crosici in Ins hind, covered 
with a surcoat, on which w as emblazoned, but tom and reversed, the arms 
of Pa*»lew , aig( nt, a h ss between three mullets, sable, pieiccd of the field, 
a cie'-eent for difterenee Aftei him came another 'varlet beaiiiig a 
banner, on which was painted a grotesque figure in a half-military, half- 
monastic garb, rcpicseiitmg the ‘‘Earl of Poveitj-,” with this distich 
bent ath it — 

Priest and wamor — ^neli #nd i>oor 
lie shall be hangid at Ins own door 

Next followed a tumbrel, drawn bj tivo horses, in which sat tlie abbot 
alone, the two other pwsoners being kept back loi tlie pieseut Phen 
came Dtmdike, lu a leatbcrii jerkm an^ blood-red hose, fitting closely to 
his sinewy limbs, and wiapped in a houppcland of the same colour as tlie 
hose, with a coil of rope round his neck He walked between two ill- 
favoured personages habited in black, whom he had chosen as assistants 
A band of halberdiers brought up the rear The procession moved slowly 
along , the passing-bell tolluig each minute, and a muffied drum sound- 
ing hollowly at intervals , 

Shortly before the procession started the ram ceased, but the air felt 
damp and chill, and the roads were inundated Passing out at the north- 
eastern gateway, the gloomy tram skirted the south side of the convent 
church, and went on m the direcUon of the Milage of Whalley When 
near|||ie east end of the holy edifice, the abbot beheld two coffins home 
along, and, on mquuy, learnt that tihey contained the bodies of Bess Dem- 
dike and Cuthbert Ashbead, who were about to be interred m the 
cemetery At this moment his eye for the first time encountered that of 
hi9 implacable foe, and he then d&covered that he was to serve as his exe- 
cutioner At first Paslew felt much trouble at this thought, but the 
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feeling quickly passed away On reaching Whalley, erery door was found 
closed, and every window shut, so that the spectacle was lost upon the 
inhabitants, and after a brief halt, the cavalcade set out for Wiswall 
Hall 

Sprung from *an ancient family residing in th« neighbourhood of 
Whalley, Abbot Paslew was the second son of hrancis Paslew of Wiswall 
Hall, a great gloomy stone mansion, situated at the foot of the south- 
western side of Pendle Hill, where his brothei Francis atiU resided Of a 
cold and cautious character, Francis Paslew, second of the name, held aloof 
&om the insurrection, and when his brother was arrested he wholly 
abandoned him Still the owner of \S iswaU had not altogether escaped 
suspicion, and it was probably as much with the view of degrading him as 
of adding to the abbot's punishment, that the latter was taken to the hall 
on the morn&ig of his execution ^Be this as it may, the cortege toiled 
thither through roads bad in the best of seasons, but uo'n, since the heavy 
rain, scarcely passable, and it arrived there m about half an hour, and 
drew up on the broad green lawn Window and dooi of the hall were 
closed , no smoke issued from the heav^ pile of clumnej’^s , and to all out- 
ward seeming the place was utterly deserted hi answer to inquiries, it 
appeared that 1 raiicis P islew had dcpai ted for Northumberland oii the 
previous day, taking all liis household with him , , 

In earlier > ears a quarrel h xving occurred between the li luglity abbot 
and the churlish Francis, the brothera larel^ met, whence it chanced th-it 
John Paslew had seldom visited the place of his birth of late, though 
l^ing so near to the abbe}, T-nd, indeed, forning pait of its lucient de- 
pendencies It w IS sad to view it now, and yet the house, gloomy as it 
was, iteaJled seasons with winch, though they might awikeii legiet, no 
gnilty issociations were connected Dark w is the hall, and desolate, but 
on tin hnc old trees around it the rooks weie settbiig, and their loud 
ca wings pleased him, and excited gentle emotions For a few moments he 
grew young again, and loigot why he w ns there Fondlv surve}ing the 
house, the terraced garden, lu wluch, a^ a bo^s, he had so often strayed, 
ana the park beyond it, wliene he had chafed thi Jeer, liis gaze rose to the 
cloudy heiglits ol Pendle, spiinging immediately behind thi mansion, aud 
up which he had ficquently climbed I he flood-gates of memory were 
opened at once, and a whole tide of long-bunedifeelings rushed upon lus 
heart , 

h rom this half-pamful half-pleasurable retrospect he was aroused by 
the loud blast of a trumpet, thrice blown A recapitulation *of his 
offences, together with Ins sentence was read by a herald, ifti r winch the 
reversed blazon’*/ was f istencd upon the door of the hall, just below a 
stone escutcheon, on which was carved the arms of the family , while the 
paper mitre was torn and trampled lender foot, the lathen crosier broken 
m twain, and the scuml banuci hacked in pieces 

While this degradmg act was performed, a man m a miller s white garb, 
with the hood drawn over his face, forced his way towards the tumbrel, 
and while the attention of the guard was otherwise engaged, whispered m 
Paslew’s ear, H 

“ Ey han failed i* niey scheme, feayther abbut, boh rest assured ey'n 
avenge you. Demdike shan ha’ mey Shefbeld 4hwittle i’ his heart ’efore 
he’s a day older ” 

The wizard has a cdiaim against Aeel, my son, and indeed is proof 
against all weapons forged by men/* replied Paslew, who recognised the 
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Toice of Hal o’ Nabs, and hoped bj this assertion to divert him from his 
purpose 

<‘Ha* say yo so, fearer abbut^** cned Hal, ^‘then ey’n reach him 
vn summot sacred ” And he disappeared 

At this moment<^ord was given to return, and in half an hour the 
cavalcade arrived at the abbey in the same> order it had left ik 

Though the ram had ceased, heavy clouds still hung overhead, threat- 
ening anotlier deljge, and the aspect of the abbey remained gloomy as 
ever The bell continued to toll, drums were beaten, and trumpets 
sounded fk>m the outer and inner gateway, and from the three quad- 
rangles The cavalcade drew up m front of the great northern entrance , 
and its return being announced within, the two other captives were 
brought forth, each fastened upon a hurdle, harnessed to a stout horse 
They looked dead already, so ghastly jvas the hue of their dbeeks 

The abbot’s turn came next Another hurdle was brought forward, 
and Demdi)s:c advanced to the tumbrel But Paslew recoded from his 
touch, and sprang to the ground unaided He was then laid on his back 
upon tlie hurdle, and his hands and feet were bound fast with ropes to the 
twisted timbers While this painful task was roughly performed by the 
wizard s two dl-favoured assistants, the crowd of rustics who looked on 
murmured and exhibited such strong tokens of displeasure, that the guard 
thought it prudent to keep them off with their halberts But when all 
was done, Demdike motioned to a man standing behind him, to advance, 
and the person who was uiapped in a russet cloak complied, drew forth 
an infant, and held it in such wa} that the abbot could see it Paslew 
understood "what was meant, but he uttered not a word Demdike then 
knelt down beside him, as if ascertaming the security of the cords, and 
whispered in his ear — 

“ Recal thy malediction, and my dagger shall save thee from the last 
indignity 

“ Noer, ’ replied Paslew , “ the curse is irrevocable But I would not 
recal it if I could As 1 have said, th^ child shall be a witch, and the 
mother of witches — but all shall be swept off — ^all ’’ 

“Hell’s torments seize thce^’ cned the wizard, furiously 
“ Nay, thou hast done thy worst to me,” rejoined Paslew, meekly , 
“ thou canst not harm me beyond the grave Look to thyself, for even 
as thou speakest, thy child is taken from thee ” 

And so it was While Demdike knelt beside Paslew, a hand was put 
forth, and, before the man who had custody of the infant could prevent it, 
his little charge was snatched from him This the abbot saw, though 
the wizard peiceived it not The latter instantly spiang to his feet 
“ Where is the child ^ ’ he demanded of the fellow in the russet cloak 
“ It was taken from me by yon t?»ll man who is disappearmg through 
the gateway, replied the other, in great trepidation 

“ Ha^ Ac here exclaimed Demdike, regarding the Dark Figure with 

a look of despair “ It is gone from me for ever 
“ Ay, for ever echoed the abbot, solemnly 

“ But revenge is stiU left me — ^revenge cned Demdike, vnth an in- 
furiated gesture 

“ Then glut thyself with it speeddy,” replied the abbot, “ for thy time 
here IS short ” 

“ I care not if it be,” replied Demdike , “ 1 shall live long enough if I 
survive thee ” 
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Chafteb 

, THE HOLEHOUSES ^ 

At this moment the blast f)f a trumpet resounded from the gateway, 
and the Earl of Derby, with the sher^ on his right hand, and Assheton 
on the left, and mounted on a ncmy-capansoned charger, rode forth 
He was preceded by four javelm-men, and followed by two heralds m 
their tabards 

To doleful tolling of bells — ^to solemn music — ^to plamtive hymn chanted 
by monks — to roll of muffled drum at intervals — the sad cortege set forth 
Loud cries from the bystanders marked its departure, and some of them 
followed it, but many turned away, unable to endure the sight of horror 
about to ensue Amongst those who went on was Hal o’ Nabs, but he 
took care to keep out of the way of the guard, though he was little likely 
to be recognised, owing to his disgmse 

Despite the miserable state of the weather, a great multitude was 
assembled at the place of execution, and they watched the approaching 
cavalcade with moody curiosity To prevent disturbance, arquebussiers 
were stationed m parties here and there, and a clear course for the cortege 
was preserved by two lines of halberdiers w^h crossed pikes But not- 
withstanding this, much difficulty was experienced in mountmg the hill 
Rendered slippery by the wet, and yet more so by the trampling of the 
crowd, the road was so bad in places that the horses could scarcely drag 
the hurdles up it, and more than one delay occurred The stoppages were 
always denounced by groans, yells, and hootuigs from the mob, and these, 
neither the menaces of the Eail of Derby, nor the active measures of the 
guard, could repress 

At lengtn, however, the cavalcade reached its destination Then the 
crowd struggled forward, and settled into a dense compact ring round the 
circular railing enclosing the place of execution, within which wcicdiawn 
up tlie Earl of Deiby, the sheriff, Assheton, and the piiiicipal gentlemen, 
together with Demdike and his assistants, the guaid forming a circle 
three deep round them 

Paslew was first unloosed, and when he stoed up, he found Father 
Smith, the late pnor, beside hlI^^ and tenderly embraced him 

“ Be of good courage, father abbot,” said the pnor, “ a few meynents, 
and you will be numbered with the just ” 

“ My hope is m the infinite mercy of Heaven, father,” replied Paslew, 
sighing deeply “ Pray for me at the last ” 

“ Doubt it not,” returned the prior, fervently “ I will pray for jou 
now and ever ” • 

Meanwhile, the bonds of the two other captives were unfastened, but 
they were found wholly unable to stand without support A lofty ladder 
had been placed against the central scaffold, and un this Demdike, having 
cast off his houppeland, mounted and adjusted the rope His tall gaunt 
figure fully displayed in his tight-fittmg red garb made him look like a 
hideous scarecrow His appearance was greeted by the mob with a per- 
fect hurricane of indignant outenes and yells ^ut he heeded them not, 
but calmly pursued his task Above him wheeled the two ravens, who 
had never qmtted the place since daybreak, uttermg their discordant cnes 
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When all was done, he descended a few steps, and taking a black hood 
from his girdle to place over the head of his victim, called out m a voice 
which had little human in its tone, ^ I wait for you, John Paslew ” 

Are you ready, Paslew^” demanded the Earl of Derby 
“ I am, my lord,’^ replied the abbot And embracing the pnor for the 
last time, he added, Vaky carissime fraten) tn atemumvcde! et Dominus 
tecum sat in vltwnem miamcorum nostrorum 

It IS the king’s pleasure that /lu say not a word in your justification 
to the mob, Paslew,” observed the earL 

“ I had no such intention, my lord,” replied the abbot 
‘ Then tarry no longer,” said the earl, *^if you need aid, you shall 
have it ” 

“ 1 require none,” replied Paslew, resolutely 

With this he mounted the ladder, w^th as much firmness and dignity as 
if ascending the steps oi a tribune 

Hitherto^ nothing but yells and angry outenes had stunned the ears of 
the lookers-on, and sci eral missives had been hurled at Demdike, some 
ol whieh took eiTect, though without occasioning him discomfitur^ but 
when the abbot ippeared above the heads of the guard, the tummt in- 
stai^tly subsided, and profound silence ensued Not a breath was drawn 
by the spectators The r ivens alone contmued tlieir ominous croaking 
llal o’ISabs, who stood on the outskirts of the ring, saw thus fai, but 
he could bear it no longer, and rushed down the hill Just as he reached 
the level ground, a culvenn was fired fioin the gateway, and the ne\t 
moment \ loud wailing cry buisting from the mob told that the abbot was 
launched into eternit) 

Hal would not look back, but went slowly on, and piesentlj oftei wards 
otliei hoiTid sounds dinned in his ears, telluig that all was over with the 
two othei suilercis Sickened and faint, he leaned against a wall lor 
su 2 >poit How long he continued thus, he knew not, but he heaid the 
eavaleade coming down the hill, and saw the Lail of Derby ana his at- 
tendants ride past Glanemg towards the place of eAeeutiou, Hal then 
peiceived that the abbot had been cut down, and rousing himself he joined 
the crowd now lushing towards the gate, and ascertained that the body 
of Paslew was to be taken to the convent church, and deposited there till 
orders were to be given respecting its interment He learnt, also, that the 
removal of the corpse was intrusted to Demdike Fired by this intelli- 
gence, and suddenly conceiving a wild project of vengeance, founded upon 
whatnc had heard from the abbot of the wizard bemg proof against 
weapons forged by men, he burned to the chuich, entered it, the door 
being thrown open, and rushing up to the gallery, contiivedto g^et out 
through a wmdow upon the top of the porch, where he secreted himself 
hehmcl the great stone statue of Saint Gregory 

The information he had obtained proved correct Ere long a mournful 
tram approached the church, and a bier was set down before the poich 
A black hood covered the face of the dead, but the vestments showed that 
it was the body of Paslew 

At the head of the bearers was Demdike, and when the body was set 
down he advanced towards it, and, removing the hood, gazed at the hvid 
and distorted features *• 

At length 1 am fully avenged,” he said 
“ And Abbot Paslew, also,” exM a voice above him 
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Demdike looked up, but the look was his last, foi the ponderous statue 
of Saint Gregory de Northbuiy, launched from its pedestal, fell upon his 
head, and crushed him to the ground A mangled and breathk ss mass 
was taken from beneath the image, and the hands and visage ol Paslew 
were found spotted with blood dashed fioni the g-ory carcase The 
author of the wizard s destiuotion was suspected, but never found, nor 
was it positively known who had done the deed till years after, when Hal 
o* Nabs, who meanwhile had married pretty Dorothy Cfloft, and had been 
blessed by numerous offspring in the union, made Ins last confession, and 
then he exhibited no remaikable or becommg penitence foi the act, 
neither was he refused absolution 

Thus it came to pass that the abhot and his enemy perished togethci 
The mutilated remains of the wizard were placed in i sliell, and huddled 
mto the grave where his wife had thit morning been laid But no 
prater was said over him \ikI tlu superstitious believed that tiie bod\ 
was carried off that very ni ht the Fiend, and taken to a witch’s 
sabbath m the mined towei on Riimngtoii Moor Certain i+ was that the 
unhi^wed grave was disturbed Tlu hodv of Pash w w is decently interred 
m tl^^iorth aisle of the parish ehincli of Wh die} beneath i stone with 
a Gothic cross sculptured upon it, and bearing the piteous inscriptiQU — 

ittismre mti ” 

But 111 the belief of the vulgar the ibbot t^d not rest tranquilly For 
many years afterwards a white-robed monastic figure was seen to flit 
along the cloisters, pass out it the gate, and disappear with a waihng cry 
o\er the Holehou cs And the same ghostly figure was often seen to 
glide tlnougli the coiTidor in the abbots lodging, and vanish at the door 
of the chamber loading to the little oiatory Ihus Whalley Abbey was 
supposed to be haunted, and few liked to wander through its deserted 
cloisters or mined church aftei dark The abbot’s tragical end was 
thus iccorded — • 

^o^annes ^asUtn (IDapttaU ^ffettus ^uppltcio 

12° JWrnsfs JlUcartii, 1537 

As to the infant upon whom the abbot’s malediction fell, it was re- 
seivcd for the dark destinies shadowed forth in Jthe dread anathema he 
had utteied to the development of which the tiagie drama about to 
follow IS devoted, and to whii h the fate of Abbot Paslew forms a nece^ 
sary and fitting prologue Thus far the veil of th( Futuie nfay be 
drawn aside That iiiiaiit and her progeny became the Lancashire 
Witches 
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THE FKEISCHAB.LER AND HIS GUN* 

(VOLKS LIED ) 


Bt Caroline 

FREISCHARLEB 

< Thef never shaH possess thee, 

Till cold this hand in death, 
And patriot pscans bless thee. 

And Victory’s laurels wreathe 

GUN 

“ Wliy dost so firmly clench me, 

My trusty fhend, and tried?” 

FREISCHARLEB 

“ Alas ' and they would wrench me 
From thy ptotecting side ” 

GUN 

“ Thmkest thou they wish to have 
me 

With this old form I wear ?” 

FREISCHARLER 

‘‘ I well know \vhy they crave thee, 
’Tis not from love — ^but fear 

“ Thou art a freeman’s treasure, — 
Hope— comfort — -joy — delight , 

I pnze thee beyond measure — ” 

* GUN 

“ Then clasp me day and night ” 

FREISCHARLEB 

“ Thy voice to me is dearer, 

Thy jug-jug on my ear, 

Sounds musically clearer 
Than nightingales to hear 

“ Ah ^ smks my roof-tree under* 
They waste with Sword and 
dame • 

• See “Scwert Lied,” or, 


DE CrESPIGNY 
GUN 

‘‘ But I reply in thunder. 

With thine unerring aim ” 
TT TriCTs n Br a wt.TO- 

Hark * peals on peals are ringing. 
My brothers round me fall 

GUN 

" But I to tyrants wingmg, 

A death in every ball ” 

FREISCHARLEB 

“ Soon victory’s wreath shall bmd 
thee — 

What presage this of ill ^ 

My eyes grow dim, — ” 

GUN 

Then wind mej 

Still closer — closer still ” 

FREISCHARLER 
** Amid the dead and dymg, 

Oi- liberty s battle-field, 
Together now we're lying,—” 

GUN 

Brave patnot ’ never yield.” 
FREISCHARLER 

No hireling slave shall hold thee, 
W ith life we will not part ’* 

GUN 

Then like a bnde enfold me, 

And press me to your heart 

Now let the foe possess me, 

Thou sleepest cold in death, 

But freedom’s sons shall bless thee. 
Their tears be my best wreath ” 
Sword Song, ky Komer 
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RATTLm THE REEFER’S DREAM 
A Tough but Teue Yarn 

BY ONE OP RATTEIN^S OLD SHIPMATES 

• 

It was about the middle of August, 18 — that the Old Lucifer was 
cruising in the Moiiar Passage, a strait about fort\ mileS wide, which se- 
parates the eastern end of St Domingo from the island of Poito Rico I 
was middy ’ of the inoining watch it had been dead calm all night, but 
the gentle trade-wind was rising with the rising sun, ind morning was 
glorious with the magic gilding of a tropical sky Some time after 
eight bells,* when Ned Rattlin, who was never \ery punctual or me- 
thodical in any of Ins movements, came on decK to leheve me, and I was 
about to hurry down to my breakfast of warm skilligalee, or, as our old 
French negio, who ser\ed as midshipmen’s steward and maid-of-all-work, 
with true French tact for murdering the king’s English, called it, 
‘ gigg|ragee,” Ralph seized me by the collar of my jacket, crying, 

‘ Avast ^ Caicless, my boy , you really must not make sail for the 
cockpit till you baie heard the horrid dream which I had last night#or 
this morning, for I dieanit it twice over, and cannot get •it out •of my 
h( ad I must tell it to some one, and you arc; the only one that I dare 
tell it to , I should be so confoundedly laughed at by the sen um pocus 
of tlie cockpit , but you and I know each other, md have some pursiuts 
ind feelings m common We ha^o oiii day-dreams and our night- 
dreanib, and we know tliat there are more things in heaven and cartli 
than are duamt of in the philosophy of a midshipman’s berth ’ 

Now, had not Ralph seized hold of me by the lappel of my ^aeke t, as 
before said, I should certainly have cut and lun , foi a reefei of sixteen, 
who is just relieved horn the moniin^wateh, which he has kept foi four 
lioui^, fiom four o’clock m the morning, ai d who Ins taken a cold bath 
in the wash-deck tub, is not likely to be m i humour to le* his breakt ist 
of cocoa or skilligalee grow coH But, with the powerful grip of Rilph’s 
shoulder-of-niutton fist on my collar, theie was no chance of eseipc 
without tearing my jacket from clue to eariing, which I felt that I could 
not afford to do, for, as I have before remarked, flilph Rattlm was my 
senior by two years at least, and 9 vei topped im in height by a foot, oi 
something near it I therefoie made a viitue of necessity, and said, « 

“ Well, Jemmy, if you’ll promise not to keep me long, and allow me, 
first, to run down below and tell old Dom to keep my burgoot wann, I’ll 
return and hear your wonderful dream, though I fancy it’s all gammon, 
and only manufactured to try the capacity of my swallow, because you 
know that, like yourself, I have a bit of hankering after the marvellous, 
and, as the negro Methodist said of the piophet Jonah, am ‘atellible 

* Time IS regulated on board a king’s ship by a half hour gla«3, which is placed 
in the binnacle, m charge of the quartermaster ot the watch on deck, and who, 
when he turns the glass, passes the word forward to strike the bell, w hich, in a 
man of war, is hung to the mam bitts, just over the mam hatchway, and where it 
is consequently heard with facility all over the ship 
t Burgoo, or skilligalee, is the sea term for ivhat m Scotland is called *‘par- 
ntch,” and in Ireland “ stirabout,” namely, oatmeal boiled in water 
VOL XVIII T • 
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fellow for fish/ though I doubt whether, like him, I could quite swallow 
a whale 

<< 'Well, then, make sail, you little flibbertigibbet, and make haste back, 
that’s a good fellow ’ 

The dibove elegsnt soubriquet he generally favoured, me with, when,m 
Yankee parlance, Ibad *‘i*yled” him and got his “dander ,up,” as was 
alwa}s the case when he was called Jemmy Caster, he bein^but too con- 
scious that his Iqng loose figure and shambling gait bore, at that time, no 
small resemblance to those of a w aister of that name, though he after- 
wards became a remarkably fine, handsome man, bcanug a striking 
resemblance, not without sufficient reason, to King George the Fourth 
In a few minutes I had made arrangements with old Dominique for the 
safe custody of m> breakfast, and was again pacing the lee side of the 
quarter-deck, by the side of my gigantic messmate 

“And now, my dear Careless, said he, with unusual gravity, “if you 
can be serious for a few minutes, I will relate to you this infernal dream, 
which so preys upon my spirits that I do not feel like myself this morn- 
ing, and must unburden my mind I dreamt, then, that I was on 
the second dog-watch, as you know I shall be this evening , it was be- 
tween seven and eight bells, the night pitch-dark, with the wind blowing 
fresh §rom the north east, the ship under double-reefed topsails, and fore- 
sail close hauled on the starboard tack, running at the rate of five knots, 
as I had found upon heaving the log Suddenly the sea became like one 
sheet of flame, its appearance was awfully grand, the head of eicry waie, 
as it curled over and broke, diffused itself m broad streaks and 11 ishes ot 
blue and white flame, and I involuntanly repeated to myself the two 
lines of that singular, soul-freezing rhapsody, the ‘ Ancient Manner, 
which, though descnptive of a very different state of the ocean from that 
now presented to my imagination, I felt to be most applicable to what 1 
s iw before me — 

The water, like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt grotii, ind blue, and white 

and then, refemng to the two preceding lines of the stanza — 

About, about, in reel and rout, 

The death-fires danced at mght 

For that strangely wild and beautiful poem had taken a powerful hold on 
my sleeping fancy I asked myself, with a shudder, Can there be ‘ dcath- 
fire&>^* And it seemed that the question, uttered half-aloud, had no 
sooner passed my lips, than it received its answer in a most strange and 
fearful manner , for a voice, like no human voice that I ever y et heard, 
shrieked out, m a tone of horror and distress, that made my blood run 
cold, ‘ Ship a-hoy — ship a-hoy^ I turned towards the lee quarter, whence 
the voice came , and, jumping on a carronade-slide, I saw the body of a 
man appearing out of the sea, from the waist upwards, of gigantic size, 
and of most forbidding — and at the same time woeful — countenance 
His body appeared covered with scales, like that of a fish, which reflected 
the ghastly phosphoric hght of the waters in radiating hues of green and 
gold, and purple and violet His ample jaws, which opened from ear to 
ear, and wmeh were frimished with a tnple row of saw-shaped teeth, hkc 
those of a shark, were fringed with a thi(^ curled beard and moustache, of 
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pale sea-green, which fell in wavy masses, mmgling wiih long elf-locks 
of the same sickly hue, over lus broad breast and shoulders • his deep sunk 
eyes flashed out with a strange unearthly light from beneath thick, over- 
hanging eyebrows of that self-same sea-green hue, and his head was 
surrounded and jurmounted with a waving diadem (j£ ‘green, and blue, 
and white* flames, flashing upwards, and radiating ^deways, and curlmg 
over their Waving tops, so as to ape the exact form of ostrich feathers. 
Awful as the figure wa'^, and though it made my flesh creep, yet, dream- 
ing as 1 was, 1 felt conscious that there wis something of the ridiculous 
attached to the bizarrene of its appearance You know my vein. Careless, 
and will give me credit for a trae exposition of my feelings, when I tell 
you that, though in a most awful funk, I could not help adoptmg the 
words of Tnnculo, and asking myself, half aloud, 

Wliat have we hgre — a man or a fish ^ 

I had not, till that moment, noticed the quartermaster of the watch, 
a fine old weather-beaten seaman, who stood close to my side, and 
was, like my^^elf, attentnely watching the movements of the strange 
dcmon-like merman, who continued to follow the ship within a few 
fathoms of the lee quarter-galley, witli a continual bowing or noddmg 
motion of the head, winch caused his plumes of livid flame to flash ^and 
corruscate, so that, to my eyes, they appealed to assume Various Yorms of 
terror, as of ‘ fiery flying serpents * entwinuag his temples and thence 
shooting upwards, hissing and protruding then forked tongues, and lash- 
ing the air with their wings and tails of flame , and then, again, they sub- 
sided as before into the form of giaccfully-curling ostnch-plumes , mean- 
while he kept opening his tcrrihc jaws, from which issued a thin blue 
luminous vapour, as if in act to speak, but utteied no audible sound, ex- 
cept that every now and then he would wring his huge hands, which ap- 
peared to be webbed to the second joint of the hngers, like the feet of a 
Wu-tcr-fowl, and furnished with long* crooked nails like an eagle s claws, 
and utter a wailing shriek, so like the cry of a drowning man, that it 
nc irly drove me mad to hear it, and seemed to freeze my very blood in 
my veins Whether old 13it!ts, the quartermaster, had really heard me 
quote the words of Trinculoy or whether, as all things seem to work by 
supernatural influences in dreams, he had defined my question by intuition, 
I know not, but he answered me at once • 

“ ‘ No, sir , believe an old sailor that ’ere critter iS neitherj man nor 
fish , it IS somebody far more tenible-hke, and one that few hviiig^diloft 
have ever set eyes on though, mayhap, I may have seen him befoie, 
mayhap, d ye sec, I can t tell when nor where, nor whether it were sleep- 
ing 01 waking, howsomedever, be that as it will, I knows him well 
enough, for sure that ’ere’s old Davy himselt — old Davy Jones — hes 
come for some poor fellow’s soul on bftard this here ship , and if you wants 
to get rid of him, j ou’d better go down at once, and call the captain up, 
that he may tell mm to take what he wants and be off , for, till that’s 
done, he 11 keep alongside the ship, and if he s kept too long waiting, 
there s no saying but he may send a hurricane which may sweep the 
Old Ltietfer, and all her officers and crew, away down mto ms locker ’ 

“ This hint was no sooner given, than 1 thought I went down into the 
captam’s cabin, where 1 found Captain Dure seated at the cabin-table, just 

T 2. 
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under the swinging lamp, as pale as death, and trembling from head to 
foot like an aspen-leaf 

“ ‘ Please, sir,’ I said, touching my hat, as in duty bound, * Davy 
Jones has come alongside, and is waiting for somebody's soul, will you 
please to come on tjeck, and tell him to take what he wants 

* I know it,’ s^d the captain, who seemed uttenj unnerved with 
terror, while the presence of the unearthly visitant seemed to 

harrow up his soul, freeze his young blood , 

Make lus two eyes like stars, start from their spheres , 

His knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine 

“ ‘ I had a glimpse of him,' continued he, ‘out of the quarter-gallery 
window, and that s enough for me Let the officer of the watc h, or the 
first lieutenant, tell him to take what he wants, and get nd of him * 

“ Now, it seemed to me in my dream that I was dreadfully annoyod at 
the conduct of the captain in shrinking in such a dastardly manner from his 
duty, for, from the moment that Bitts had informed me who the stranger 
was and what he required, I had gone down and reported his advent to 
the skipper, with as much coolness and unconcern as I should have done 
the coming alongside of the admiral or any other great personage, and all 
my terror seemed, for the t me, to have vanished as soon as the strange 
vision became connected with matters of routine or ship's duty I, there- 
fore, addressed the captain again, as it seemed to mo in a tone more 
authoritative than respectful ‘ But, sir, you must come on deck, for old 
Bill Bitts sajs that Davy Tones will hearken to nobody but the captain or 
commander of a ship for the time being, and he knows Davy of old , and 
says, that if you don’t come up on deck soon and let him go, the old fellow 
will send a hiirncaiit that will blow the Old Lvtifer out of the water, and 
that we shall find ourselvco ill, men and officers, down in Davy Tones s 
locker before you can siy Jack Robinson And I can tell you, sir, that 
the sky looks very ugly to windward ” 

“‘Well, Ralph, my boy said the captain, apparently quite convinced 
by my eloquent speech, which seemed to go down capitally in my dream, 
though I guess I should soon be looking out for squalls at the mam top- 
gallant-ra ist head, if I weie to venture to address such a cavalier harangue 
to the skipper in waking earnest ‘ Well, Ralph, my boy ^ give me youi 
arm, and we’ll go on deck, and give old Davy his due, since it must be so ' 
And with my assistance the captain mounted the companion-ladder, still 
trembling in every limb 

“ As soon as we came on deck, I led him over to the lee side of the 
quarter-deck, and begged him to mount the carronade slide, and give his 
unwelcome visitor the conge d'elii e, for which he seemed waitmg, still 
bowing his head, wavmg his fiery plumes, and mopping and mowing, and 
showing his treble row of teeth, os before At the sight of the frightful 
demon, the captain seemed more dead than alive, and ready to fall from 
the gun-carnage, on which I was obliged to support him, he, however, 
plucked up courage to shriek out, in a voice that trembled with agitation, 
‘ Whoever, or whatever, ^you are, take what you want, and begone,’ and 
having said so, he sank powerless into my arms , upon which the creature 
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uttered one of its strange shrilling shneks as of a drowning man, but which 
seemed mingled with a sort of shrill demoniac laughter, and disappeared 
below the waves — the waving plumes of his singular bead-gear flashing 
up half-mast high as he sank out of sight At the same moment, my 
eyes were somehow m}steriously directed from it, and I saw Jacob Fell, 
the forecastle-man, fall dead into the aims of one of Ins watch-mates, he, 
whom we call Cadaverous Jack, and whom you chnstened the Ancient 
Manner, because you said he went about his duty looking so miserable, 
holding his head down on one side, as if he alivays felt the weight of the 
murdered albatross hanging about his neck Immediately a heavy squall 
threw the ship on her beam-ends, and I awoke,” — which was the singular 
dream related to me by my quondam fnend and shipmate, with a gravity 
qmte unusual with him, except when he wanted to play upon the credulity 
of some of us \oungsters, when he used to assume the gravest possible 
countenance, though 1 could always, in these cases, discern the lurking 
devil in his e) es In this case, however, I could discover no such appear- 
ance of fun and frolic, his looks were, on the contrar\, perfeotl} serious, 
and even allied to sadness, in spite of the bravado with which he had 
assumed his usual careless levity of manner in certain parts of his narra- 
tion I determined, however, not to let him have the laugh against me, 
and therefore said, Come, come, Jemmy, you should tell that dream* to 
the mannes , the sailors can t bolt it , it’s rather too toughi Wc all of us 
know tnat }ou are always dreaming, but you can’t catch old buds with such 
chaff I am too old a sea-dog, and have sailed oy er too many leagues of 
blue water to bite at such gammon ” I pnded myself much on being 
Ralph s senior m the service by a couple of year>> or so, and felt indignant 
that he should think of treating me as a youngster, because he had about 
the same advantage of me in age He, however, afhrmed, in the most 
solemn manner, that it was an actual hona-Jide dream, and that it had 
been reiterated on his falling asleep again, though in broken and dis- 
join ed patches, sometimes one part, Sometimes another, of the previous 
vision being presented to his sleepy fancy, but tliere was always 
this horrible meiman, with his shaik’s jaws and his flaming 
tiara, and poor Jacob I ell •lying dead in his messmate’s arms 
But methiiiks I hear some nautical reader exclaim, ‘‘All stuff who ever 
heard of two recfeis telling their dreams, and chattering on the sacred 
precincts of tlie quarter-deck of one of her M^esty’s frigates, like a 
gmnea-pig and an embryo cadet on the quarter-deck of a Bengal trader^ 
Pardon, mj noble sea-//ow^cr, but you must remember that I ^have* 
already told you that the Old Lucifer was not the crack fngate — not the 
Eos, six-and-thirty, but only a sm^ frigate , and that, although she was 
blessed with a real martinet of a flrst-lieutenant, yet, ni point of disciphne, 
she was kke most jackass fngates and sloops of war, et hoc genus omne, 
little better than a privateer , besides, our Portuguese supernumerary 
lieutenant was the ofiheer of the watch, and Ralph had completely got 
the weather-gage of him, and could do what he liked w ith the “ paviour ”* 
However, the dream was told me by Ralph nearly in the very words la 
which I have given it, though, perhaps, not all on deck, for &e subject 
was renewed over our allowance of grog in the midshipmen’s berth after 


* See “Rattlin the Reefer,” vol i, passim 
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dinner, for nothing could drive it out of Rattlin’? head, and he was all 
that day singularly sdent and distrait on all other subjects That evening 
I bad the first dog-watch , and when Eattlin came on deck at six o’clock 
to relieve me, the sun was settmg in a red and angry-looking sky, and 
there was every symptom of a squally night 

Well, Percy,” said, “ this sunset reminds me of my dream I 
really think old Davy will be among us before my watch is out ” 

“Very well, Jemmy, I’ll come on deck at seven-bells and see,” I re- 
plied, as I ran down the companion for an hour’s snooze, for, as my 
nautical readers will be aware, 1 had the middle watch Mindfid of my 

E aise, as soon as I heard seven-bells struck, I roused myself from the 
er on which I had stretched myself and went on deck, and I was 
immediately struck with the perfect coincidence of the weather, and all 
the accesBones to those described by Rattlin m his dream The ship had 
just been put about, and was now close hauled on the starboard tack , 
the night pitch dark, the breeze freshening from the north-east, and the 
sea beginning to assume that luminous appearance so frequently observable 
under a dark skj and with a fresh bieeze, hut which though generally 
attributed to mynads of luminous animalcule has never yet been fully 
and satisfactorily accounted for 1 joined my friend Rattlin, and said to 
him, lu a low tone, “ This looks, indeed, hke your dream ” 

“ Yes,” he answered, looking lery pale and nervous , “ it does, indeed 
1 don’t know what to maV of it Davy Jones will certainly lay hold of 
some of us to-night ” 

At this moment the first-lieutenant came on deck, followed by the 
captain, whose sallow countenance, as he stood abaft the binnacle, and 
the hght fell on his face, looked rather more ghastlj than usual 

“ 1 think, Mr Silva,” said the former, addressing the officer of the 
watch, “ we haa better take another reef in the topsails , it looks very 
squally to windward , it’s drawing near to eight bells, so we 11 turn the 
hands up at once 

“ Mr Ratthn,” said Silva, “ all hands reef topsails *’ 

“ Boats waiii’s-mate,” bawled out Rattlin, going forward on to the 
weather gangway, “turn the hands up to *eef topsails ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir , ’ and immediately hib silver call was between hib lips, 
and after blowing a shrill prelude, his hoarse voice was heard proi laiming, 
“All hands reef topsails, ahoj,” which was re-echoed from the main- 
deck by the call and voice of the «iboat3wain’s-mate of the watch below, 
and, ^finally, by those of the boatswain himself, as the men came tumbling 
up the fore and mam hatchways, and were soon seen scampermg up the 
ngging, or making the best of their wiy to their \anous stations In 
less than five minutes the topsails were double-reefed, and the ship again 
dashing the spraj from her bows It bemg now so near the time for 
rehevmg the watch, the cicw, with the exception of the idlers, all re- 
mained on deck, and the topmeii scattered in groups about the gangw ays 
and forecastle 

All at once the sky grew blacker than before, the breeze freshened, and 
the surface of the sea became like one sheet of pale blue and white 
flame 

“Now, Careless,” whispered Rattlin, actually trembling with excite- 
ment, “ my dream to the hfe 
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The words had scarcely passed his hps, when such a shnek as I ne\er 
heard before or since seemed to come out of the verj^ depths of the ocean, 
close under the ship’s counter on the lee quarter Every one rushed to 
the lee gangway, or jumped on the quarter-deck guns, to look in the 
direction iroai whence the sound came , but nothing could be seen 
Once more that doleful cry arose, and it seemed nowcather more distant 
from the ship, and then it ceased for ever 

A man overboard cned the first-heutenant, who seemed the first to 
recover his senses, seizing a grating of the companiQii-hatchwa} , and 
flinging it over the lee-bulwark, while the lieutenant of the watch did 
the same with its fellow ‘‘ Down with helm, and heave her all aback- 
let go the lee braces — iay the mam-topsaiL to the mast — square away the 
after-yards, my bo^s — Slower the jolly-boat— —jump into her some of ye^ 
and cast off her fastenings ” 

This latter command had, however, been obeyed ere it was issued, for 
the captain of the mizen-top and myself had jumped into the boat, where 
we were soon joined by three other mizon-top-mc n, and had her all clear 
for lowering T\\o other seamen stood with the boat’s tackle-falls in their 
hands 

“Lower away,” cried I , and down we went 

Diinng her descent, I had shijiped the rudder, and we were soon pulling 
away to leeward In \‘uii we pulled about foi moie than an hour iif the 
short, tumbling sea, which scintillated as it broke aiound us, and shed a 
ghastly hue on our anvious counten xnces, wlifle the 

Llfi’sh lj*,lit 
Fell off m hoary fl ikes 

from the blades of oui oars it oveiy dip as they rose again from the water 
At length the stontonau voice of the first-heutenant hailed us to come on 
board, and wc gave up oui hopeless seaich, bunging with us nothing but 
one of the gratings and the life-buoj, which had been thrown ovei board 
to support the drowning man, hatl Hb been fortunate enough to lay hold 
on one or the other of them Upon passing the word forward to inquire 
whether auj of the ship’s company were missing, it was found that Jacob 
Fell, the forecastlo-man, had •not been seen since he had laid out with one 
of his watch-mates to stow the jib, which was hauled down when the top- 
sails were reefed , the other man had left him out on the jib-boom, whence 
he must have fallen oveiboaid , and it was supposed, from his thnlhug 
and uneaithly sliriek, that he had been seized by a shark, as that part of 
the Carnbeaii Sea is peculi iily infested by those voracious creatures , and 
thus was moat singulady accomplished my shipmate liatthn’s Dream 
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BEING THE SECOND CHAPTER OP “ INCIDENTS OF THE ROAD , OR, 
PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE Oh A COMMERCIAL TRA\ ELLER ” 

^ By Joseph Aniiiony, Jun 

t 

0, how this spnngf of love rcscmhleth 
l^e uncertain glory of an April day , 

Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away ^ 

SlIAKSPEJUtE 

In the course of the expenence of the writer of these papers, some 
friendships, lasting and esteemed, have been made through a first meeting 

and acqu untance in a stage-coach Mj intimacy w itli Mr Elton, of , 

so originated A long journe} togetner, by one of the \vell appointed 
four-in-hands of the da} was the commencement of our acquaintance, 
followed by^a warm fneiidship, which has, alas ^ recentl} terminated with 
his death Incidental to our conversation, an animated discussion, as we 
approached the termination of our joume} , upon a passage in the works 
of a mutually-esteemed wiiter, led to an invitation to my fcllow-passeii- 
ger’e library, with the > lew of our refemng together to the passage m 
question, which 'refeieiice was to be followed by an adjournment to his 
supper-table I accepted the invitation, and the same evening was intro- 
duced to inv entertainer’s little family circle consisting of his daughter, 
a young lady of eighteen, and hia son, who at the penod of introduc- 
tion had, like mjself, then seen some four and-twenty summer^ 

The commencement of a delightful senes was that evening to me 
Between myself and the son of my coach companion an ftitimac} was then 
formed, which after years ha^ve ripened into the wannest of fncndships, 
and which, it is mj happiness to believe, will know no tennination but 
with life Nei er lived a more united, a more happy famil} , than the 
Eltons The old gentleman, who was a retired merchant and a widower, 
was passionately attached to his children, and the w armth of his affection 
was b} them reciprocated in a manner truly delightful to behold 

Edith Elton was very beautiful^ I am writing no fiction, nor drawing 
from the ideal creations of the brain, in introducing this truly lovely girl 
to the reader She was very delicate, but theie was a vivacit} and intel- 
ligence in her countenance, an expressioh of tenderness in her blue ej es, 
and a nobleness in the contour of her finely-chiselled features, which no 
descnption can possibly conve} I/V hen I add that she was highly accom- 
plished, possessed an exquisite toete, and sang delightfidl}, it will not 
appear surprising that, of the many who visited J horn Cottage— the name 
of Mr Elton’s lesidence, — there were some who were almost worshippers 
of the very ground on which she stood 

Grattan Elton, hei brother, I found a 6ne-spinted young fellow — a man 
after ni} own heart — intelligent, good-humoured, and manly , possessing 
a soul that was above a mean action, a mce sense of honour, and a 
thorough absence of puppyism His failings might be said to be a hasty 
temperament and great impetuosity, counterbalanced, however, by a 
warm heart, and a tone of frankness and manly sincent} pervading all his 
actions, winning general esteem Visits to the Eltons with me became 
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frequent, m> vacations and recreations away from the pursuits of business 
were generally passed with Grattan Elton, and in the course of three years 
after my first acquaint ince with the family, Thorn Cottage had become 
to me a second home 

Having thus bnefl^ introduced the Elton family, and described the 
footing on which*I stood with its members, I here leafe them, to introduce 
other characters who figured ^ the singular course of events which I am 
about to relate 

There is a time in our lives when the heart is daily awakened to newly- 
discoveied joys, when, as the mind expands, the world, like a vast moving 
panorama, presents ftesh scenes to the delighted eye, objects looked on 
before are seen again \inder a new and brighter aspect , hght iS breaking 
around the footsteps of the advancing enthusiastic spint , ms hued is the 
path of life, and the heart lifted buoyantly up in the fulness of its joy, 
knowing little or nought of doub^ and deceit, is full of love, ay, and of 
happy trusting, too 

It was at this penod of my boyhood that, on the completion of my 
devoiis at school, I visited a relative on the maternal side, who resided m 
Cornwall, and who had sent a piessing invitation for me to spend a month 
or two with him, previous to my entenng upon the business pursuits for 
winch I was intended For the purpose of this narrative, it is not re^qui- 
site that I should more than briefly obserie that mv rela^jve, at^he time 
of my visiting him, was somewhat on the wrong side of sixty, was warm- 
hearted, though eccentric, occasion*illy afflicted with the gout, and lived 
in a rather spacious building, which then bore, and I believe still bears, 
the name of Rock Hall 

It was whilst sojourning in Cornwall that I became acquainted with a 
young artist, who had oiil^ preceded me a fev/ weeks in his visit to B— , 
the county town in the suburbs of which Rock Hall was situated The 
wild and picturesque views of the neighbourhood offered great attraction 
to a lover ot fine scenery, to me tlicj afforded untiring objects for com- 
panionship and admiration , and although generalljr alone in my rambles, 
my relative being too infirm often to acconipan} me, jet were those lonely 
wandtnnga full of delight •It was owing to this rambling spirit, and 
observing the artist sketching sonic of my favourite views, that I made 
his acquaintance, although not arising from any particular desire on my 
part lor comp inionship , for then, aiidevei since, icould I happily, beneath 
spreading boughs, with Co vvlev, ^exclaim — 

Here let me, rarclcss and untliouglitful lying, 

Hoar the soft winds above me sighing, 

With all thoir wanton boughs dispute— 

And the more tuneful birds to both replying. 

Nor be myself, too, xnutc 

Ah, wretched and too solitary he 

Who loves not his ownscompany , 

He 11 feel the weight of t many a day. 

Unless he call in sin or vanity 
To help to bear t awa> 

Little surpnsing however, is it that, through our frequently 
meeting, two worshippers in the same temple, some sort of acquaint- 
ance should arise, although in years there was much diaj^ty 
between us The artist had seen somo five-aod-twenty, altnouM he 
looked much younger, being of slight frame, and feminmely fair, whilst I 
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had scarce reached the threshold of manhood Our casual acquaintance, 
notwithstanding, soon grew into close companionship He was an en- 
thusiast in his love of the art which he followed, and possessed a gentle- 
ness of manner, tinged with a shade of pensiveness, and a quiet, polished 
bearing most ^lumng 1 became much attached to him, and used to sit 
for hours b} his bide^ be sketched, listening with admiration and delight 
whilst he discoursed on pamtmg, poetry, ^d music, with an eloquence 
to me as new as it was charming 

His reading had been varied and extensive , there was also a dash of 
romance colouring his ideas, and a fervour in his language, when excited, 
which the most unimaginative could not hsten to without interest and 
delight To me, youthful listener as I was, his distourse was magical as 
Prospero’s wand, how eagerly I hung upon his words, beholding m 
imagination scenes of the grand and bcautif^ which his masterly descrip- 
tion conjured up before me , and never^ shall 1 forget the delight it was 
mine to experience, whilst sitting bosidc him, as he sketched rum hoary or 
wooded dell,^ listening to his glowing language, teUmg of other scenes 
where he had wandered, classic spots hallowed for ever by the triumphs of 
gemus, and inspiration of nnmoital song 

And yet I could not but observe that there was a great tendency to 
melancholy in my gifted comjianion , often would be appear lost m a 
reverie of painful reflections, a long silence being at times broken by a 
sigh, which seemed to come from tlie very depths of his soul 

On my first rallying him upon this tendency to sadness, he said, with 
him it was constitutional , but, as wc became more intimate, on my again 
alluding tliereto, and expresbing my surprise that he should give way to 
such attacks of gloom, he smiled, shook his head, told me I was young, 
haskmg in the light, and happily knew nought of the shadows which 
grim care had cast amongst the sunslime of some of the sons of earth 
It was not long tre I discoveud that the artist was anything but nch, 
or even in easy circumstances, and t}ie result of my inquiries respecting 

him in B to some extent accounted for that melancholy which was 

so conspicuous i feature in his character It appeared that he had ad- 
vertised himself 111 B as a portrait-painV^r , but, up to the time of my 

meeting him the encouragement received Lad been so very httlc, that he 
had turned his attention to sketching and disposing of views m the neigh- 
bourhood ts a source of ^emolument, until he should succeed in bcconung 
better known 

* My relativ#as I lia\e before ob«erve(t was an eccentric but a warm- 
hearted^ son of humanity He was a lover of the fine arts, and the de- 
scription I gave him of the accomplished yet poor artist, and the expres- 
sion of my sympathy for him m his struggles, led to a proceeding on the 
part of the worthy proprietor of Rock llall, which afforded me \cry 
sincere gratihcation , it was doubly , pleasing, for it took me by surprise 
A week had elapsed since I first mentioned to him the lowly position and 
struggling efforts of the sketcher, in whom 1 felt so much interested, and 
the absence of any display of sympathy in word or deed on his part had 
not a httle grieved and disappointed me, when 1 was delightfully un- 
deceived by a revelation of his eccentricity and warmth of heart together 
Returning with him from church one Sunday mormng, and the discourse 
we had heard teaching «non-repimng, and patience, and humility under 
affliction, having led my thoughts to the poor artist, I observed that 1 had 
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not for some time met him with his portfolio in his accustomed haunts, 
expressing, at the same tune, a desire to learn what had become of him 
Not seen him, lately rejoined my aged companion , ‘‘ by the way, I 
know where he lives Come, let us call upon him ’’ 

I knew my relative was somewhat eccentric, and I regarded this to me 
unexpected projJbsition to call on the artist, as but a^Sudden whim, for, as 
before observed, I had felt ii^ch disappointed m finding all the admira- 
tion and sympathy which I had expressed for the sketcher, fail to awaken 
the slightest manifest response in the breast of my northy host 

To me it had proved a source of much regret, knowing, as I did, the 
artist was poor and a stranger, and that my entertainer, from his posi- 
tion and influence iii*the neighbourhood, might be of considerable service 
to one whom I could not but regard as fated to battle with adversity, 
friendless and forsaken 

It will not appear surpnsmg that a young and inexperienced judgment 
like mine, from what I had seen, should come to such a conclusion , and 
it may readily be imagined that it was with feelings of considerable delight 
I heard my wortliy companion express his intention of calling upon the 
artist 

“ Mr Blair is above, I suppose,” said the old gentleman, as, scarcely 
awaiting a reply from the domestic who answered our summons at the 
door of the lodging-house, he passed her, and led th^ way up a ‘flight 
of stairs before us, and to my great astonishment, as I followed in his 
wake, with the preface only of a slight tap opened the door of one of the 
apartments and entered 

Following after, I soon found myself grasped by the hand of Blair, who, 
app<irently taken by surprise, in a faded and worn dresbing-gown, had 
advanced to meet us 

Thib IS kind — veiy kind, sir,” said ht to my companion, with his soft 
melodious voice, which seemed to falter with emotion , and, turning his 
eyes again upon me, looked as if he would express his gratitude to me 
also , but with the few words he had uttei ed, he became silent, as though 
he feared, by again speaking, he should display that weakness which the 
tear standing in his eye had already revealed 

I was lost in astonish men t , but my wonder was not a little increased 
by the friendly and familiar manner in winch my relative proceeded to 
address the artist, this being the first intimation I had received of his 
having seen him before But ,the proprietor of Rock Hall was fond of 
surprises, and this was one, I immediate!} conjectured, he had prepared 
for me ‘ 

‘‘ I told you that I should probably call to-day, Blair ” said my com- 
pBiiion “ You must find it confoundedly dull ht re on Sunday, your brush 
laid aside, and cabined up all alone A poor look-out this,” turning 
to me as though for an assent to words , “ bricked up, buned, in fact,” 
he continued, whilst turning his gaze through the one window to the row 
of houses, which seemed oppressively near, on the opposite side of the 
narrow street ‘^Nice rooms on the parade Blair , Turner’s, you know 
them, suit you much better— lighter, healthier, something of a view too, 
room for the wmds to blow about, I’d change if I were yon , deuced bad 
pohey to stay here— dead and buried— nothing but hncks and blue 
devils And he agam turned his eyes to me^ as though he would meei^ 
which he certainly did, a look of affir^tion to all he said 
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“I saw Turner’s rooms when I first came,” said the artist, “but — ” 
and) casting his eyes upon the ground, he paused 

“ Ay, ay, I understand,’ rejoined my relative, as though it had but 
then occurred to him that a stronger motive than taste had guided the 
artist m selecting his lodgings , “ 1 understand, Blair , high charges , but 
come, we are losing Kme , our errand here is to request thfe favour of your 
company to dmner ” 

There was a straightforward earnestness of manner in the old gentle- 
man’s way of giving the invitation that bore a hearty welcome in every 
word After a little hesitation, Blair expressed the pleasure that it would 
afford him, and begging to be excused whilst he retired to change his 
coat, left us to look over the subjects m his studio, the which, by-the- 
way, served also the double purpose of his sitting-room 

“ What think ^ou of this said my worthy relative, pointing to an 
unfinished portrait of himself that stood on the ea^el I had observed it 
on first enteiing the room, and, as may be imagined, it had not a little 
contributed to the surprise which my companion’s proposition to call on 
the artist had in the first place occasioned 

The painting was one of considerable merit, and I w as lavish m my en- 
comiums 

^“Now can I understand,” I added, “Blairs absence fiom his accus- 
tomed hajmts ^ You have stolen a march upon me here — I see it all, 
you have sought nim out, found him a w orthy, deserving fellow, and have 
taken him by the hand ” 

And I was correct , ere Blair rejoined us, the old gentleman bnefly in- 
formed me, that bj my observations his interest in the aitist had been 
awakened, he had called upon him, and the result was not only a com- 
mission to paint his own poi trait, but he had obtained, also, the same for 
him from some half dozen others of his, my relative’s, friends 

1 will not dwell upon the introduction of the artist to Rock Hall, he 
speedily became a great favourite, and, ore the expiration of my visit, Rock 
Hall had become his home 

Yes, his entertainer was proverbial lor doing nothing by halves , he 
found Blair in every respect a gentleman, poor and unfriended, struggling 
amidst the breakers He took him by the hand, nor sought to know 
more of the artist s history than that which he himself voluntary gave, 
and which was simply thnt circumstances prevented him from entenng 
into the particulars of his family connexions, and that he had been com- 
ne^led, in order to gam a livelihood, to fall back upon that art which he 
had acquired as an accomplishment 

Blair continued to follow his profession in my relative’s dwelling One 
of the best rooms m the house, from its spaciousness and the situation of 
its lights, was converted into his studio, and, previous to my departure, he 
had commenced the seventh portrait, for which he had received commis- 
sions through the instrument^ty of his warm-hearted host 

And yet, whilst receiving so much kindness, and m his circuixlstances 
good fortune, there still remained a mournfulness about him which 
nothing seemed to reheve, a sadness in the expression of his countenance 
when m a state of repose, which added to the interest none could but feel 
who looked upon him, and who had heard of his fallen fortunes With 
me, great was the sympathy I entertained for him, which strengthened the 
more we were tlirown together, and it was to me dehght untinng to ait 
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for hours m his studio, watching the operations of his brush, listening as 
he eloquently explained the pniiciples and beauty of his art, or when he 
led me on the i/tmgs ofimagmation to the realms of poetiy and romance 
The artist sang ^o, and that with remarkable taste and expression, 
and he would at^times, as if suddenly inspired, pour Ibrth the language of 
his saddened spirit in song Of him, however, when he thus gave vent to 
his feelings, it could not be said, as in those exquisite lines of which it has 
been said, that for tlie picture they present, and tbeir hiirmony of rhythm, 
they may scarce!} be equalled by any four lines in our language — 

Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound, 

Alkat her work the village maiden sings , 

Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
lievolves the sad vicissitude of things 

Alas * with Blair, the more he sang the more melancholy ho became 
His songs were all of a plaintive dharactei , tiie pathos and tenderness he 
threw into them rendered them ever effective, and he became an esta- 
blished favourite with all at the numerous parties which w/tere wont to 
assemble under the hospitable roof of Rock Hall 

This leaning from the sunshine to the shade was a striking fcatu^-e in 
his character , and although he would at times, in a vague and somewhat 
m} stenous manner, allude to the bright d lys of the past, and the ckiuds 
that had gathered o^er the star of his dcstin}, he ne\ er Altered into par- 
ticulirs and mueh interested as I felt in oneewho had so won upon my 
}oung imagination, I nevei indulged the desire which I entertained to 
learn something more of tlio misfortunes he alluded to b} a single 
question 

Alas, for human nature, and the outward semblances of humanity ^ Tins 
man, who to every obseiver appealed, as he did to me, topos‘?css so much 
excpiisite sensibility, so gentle and noble i nature, and to be the undeceiv- 
ing victim of an advcisc fate, w is m reality a cold-blooded and heartless 
villain But I am anticipating If was some thiee or four months aftci 
the expiration of my \i&it to Rock Hall, wheie I had left Blair domuilcd 
almost as one of the fnmily wlicii I received a Icttei fiom my relative, 
which not i little astounded die, conveying as it did the information that 
the sheltered artist had proved to be an accomplished swindler 

Th( pirticulars of the discovei} of his leal chaiacter, as fully given in 
the letter which brought such unexpected iiitclhjeiice, would occupy too 
much space to introduce heie, ifris only requisite for me to obseive, that 
the party who had been emplo} ed to discover his retreat had, tlypougli 
some clue, traced him to Rock Hall, but through inadvertently discover- 
ing himself to Blair when he himself wasunprepaied for the meeting, and 
ere he had seen and appnzed my relative of his mission, the artist had lost 
not a moment in suddenly decamping, but not until he had presented a 
forged cheque for fifty pounds at the*banker’s of his host 

The cheque was honoured, for Blair was known as an occupant of Rock 
Hall, in addition to which it bore a fac-simile of my relative’s signature 
It subsequently appeared, that the expert villain must, at some period, 
have taken an opportunity to possess himself of a leaf from his host’s 
cheque-book, and bad long practised himself in imitating his handwriting, 
ready to make use of when circumstances might render his departure 
essential 

The scheme proved, alas ^ too succgisful , and withm an hour after 
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quitting* the bank he had posted ten miles to catch a fast coach, which, in 
a few more hours, would land hmi m Exeter, from which place he would 
no doubt make his way with such expedition as to baffle all pursuit 
Indeed, it was not until two or three days afterwards the wordiy 
proprietor of Rock flail discovered that the cheque had been presented 
and paid to Ins departed guest The day that Blair decamped, his 
absence was first accounted tor by the individual who had flattered him- 
self that he had ti;ja.cked his man — himself unknown and unseen — waiting 
on my relative to apprize him of the real character he was harbouring, 
and to request his assistance m effecting a capture 

Alas ' it was too late , the bird had flown I^ occupied more than 
half of my worthy friend’s long letter to describe to me his amazement 
— how incredulous he was at first, how satisfied that there must be some 
mistake, and how, as the proofs came thick and fast upon him, he at 
length saw how much he had been imposed upon 

it appeared that Blair was an assumed, and that Sefton was the artist’s 
real name ‘‘ From the functionary who so mucli enlightened my relative 
about the character of his late guest, he also learned that the artist was 
married, and had deserted his wife, after having extravagantly expended 
some ten thousand pounds which she had brought him as her mamage 
dower It appeared, also, that, by means of Ins specious trickery, he had 
succeeded in completely deceiving Ins wife and he#- friends as to his tme 
position at the time of the marriage When too late, they discovered 
that Sefton, who had high connexions, had brought disgrace upon, and 
been all but ostracised by his family, and was not only a man of straw, 
but a dishonoured gambler, a needy adventurer Not only had he 
expended the dowry of his wife, but, to a great extent, had laid large 
levies on the confideiict and good-will of liei relatives, and when the 
desperate game he pla\ ed was on the point of being exposed, and on the 
evt of a discovery of his powers m the art of caligraphy, he decamped, 
leaving his wife behind him, almost broken-licaitcd, and her friends 
heavily victimised by the too-suecessful forger 

A correspondence ensued between my lelative and the connexions of 
Sefton’s wife, from which he found that the information he had received 
was in every particulai, alas ^ too tiue Under the strong impulse of his 
feelings, in wilting to me again on the subject, he declared that he felt a 
stioiig inclination to start forthwith on an expedition, through the 
length and breadth of the land, m search of the headless scoundrel The 
base '‘lid unfeeling manner in wliicli he had deceived and deserted a 
trusting and loving heart, in the person of his wife, appeared to raise 
the greatest amount of indignation in my relative’s brcMt His own 
wrongs seemed to be foi gotten, for they were not mentioned, and I 
venly believe, had not a touch of gout come on about the time, the pro- 
prietor of Rock Hall would have sacrificed his fishing and his shooting to 
scour the country m search of the skilful impostor, who had shown him- 
self to be so thorough a vdlain 

The circumstances which I have so far narrated occurred in the year 
1832, and from that penod, to the year 1845, nothmg further relative to 
the swindler Sefton had transpired Imthat intervd, the worthy and 
warm-hearted propnetojp of Rock Hall^ad shuffled off ‘^this mortal 
cod” without hearing the slightest tidings of his victimiser After the 
warmth of his indignation had subsided, m his many communications to 
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me, he never again alluded to the subject, save in the last epistle which 1 
received from him a httle before his death In it, whilst indulging in a 
moralising strain on human life, he recalled the circumstances related, 
expressing a hope that the betrayed and deserted wife of Sefton had 
found, in the consolations of religion, that peace ai)d happiness which is 
above the carth^s giving , and citing the character of the fostered and 
befhcnded Blair, in illustration of the deep bareness of which the 
human heart is capable Peace to thy manes ^ for hadst, indeed, 
much sympathy of heart, much love for thy fellow -man Truth and 
Chanty were thy companions on the path of life and for such — ah^ who 
can doubt ^ — there isb a bright mhentance hereafter 

I had e^er felt a strong desire to ascertain whether Sefton’s wife, or 
hei fi lends, had learned anything of his whereabout since his discovery 
and flight in Cornwall, and having occasion, in the \ear 1846, to visit 
the town, in the neighbourhood *of which, as I hod learned fiom Rock 
Hall, they resided, I made a point of calling upon them I saw Mrs 
Sefton and her little boy In the same house was hei fathei,* a venerable, 
intelligent old gentleman, and a maiden sister of Mrs Sefton’s I found 
them a verj united and exceedingly pious little family, and, in lecumng 
to Sefton, they spoke of him as though he were to them as dead and 
bulled, jet, in a full spirit of forgiveness, with a hope that h^ had 
repented, ind tiimeik from the fearful coin&e he had oTict pursued It 
apjieared that Mrs Sefton, about two yeirs^nor to my calling upon her, 
had received v letter fiom her husband, lequesting an interview, which 
she hid refused, and declared nothing on earth would induce her to see 
him again Indeed, I perceived, by the settled serenity of hei still 
beautiful features, that all her thoughts and aspirations were removed 
from things of this world, save the training of her little boj, whose fea- 
tures bore i striking resemblance to, and strongly leminded me of, his 
father I have never seen them since, although, as will appear, I had 
subsequently occasion to write to Iklrs Sefton, whom I cannot but ever 
remember as one of the most striking and beautiful presentations I evci 
beh<ld of a much-injured jet gentle and forgiving spiiit 

And now let me ieqncst*tlic readers ittention whilst I leturn to mj 
fn( lids the Lltons I am writing no fiction The names of the mdi- 
viduals, it IS true, are assumed — a requisite proceeding, as some of the 
parties are still living — and but four summers have passed smec the 
events occurred which I am ‘tbout to relate and which, if such weie 
wanting, would afford stiong and additional proof that truth is« indeed 
stranger than fiv^tion 

It was about four yeai» aftci I had made the acquaintance of the 
Eltons, that, during one of ray visits, I learned that at length one of 
Edith’s manj admirers hod been accepted When I received this intel- 
ligence from her brother Grattan, I*was not a little surpnsed to hear that 
the fdvomed individual I had not jet seen Frequently had I rallied 
Miss Elton on the subject of her many slaves, more particular!} on one, 
a young surgeon, a very intimate friend of Grattan s and mine, and 
whom I had always regarded as the most favoured of her suitors To my 
surpnse, I learned that another, who had taken the field some few 
mouths only, had succeeded in gaming a hearj which the young surgeon 
and others had as many years been endeavounng in vain to win 

With the old gentleman, Mr WiUsiott, the fortunate suitor, was a pro- 
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digious favourite , and Edith’s brother, sharing; the general fascination, 
when informing me of the acceptance, observed, that much as he felt for 
the disappointment of his fnend Harry Burton, he must confess that he 
thought Willmott was, from similarity of tastes, ideas, and temperament, 
much better adapted for Edith I learned that this upiversal favourite 
had been introduced to the family circle by Grattan, who had made his 
acquaintance 'it some watering place, and ilivited him to Thom Cottage 
Mr Wilimott, who, it appeared, was a gentleman, enjoying a moderate 
competency, had {>ecome so charmed with the place and the societ> to 
which he had been introduced, that, soon after the e'vniration of his visit, 
he had returned and engaged apartments in the town and, thiivinc in 
his wooing, had proposed, on his marriage, to take a residence within a 
short distance of Thom Cottage 

It so chanced, when these tidings were convejed to me, that Mr 
Willmott had, the day previous to my’ arrival, taken his departure on a 
bnet visit to his friends in Wiltshire, where he hail some business matters 
to arrange Never had I seen Edith Elton look so truly beautiful as she 
now appeared 

Upon her eyelids m inj fcraces sate, 

Until r the shadow of her even browes, 
c Working, belgardis and amorous retrate , 

A^l(l cvcrie one her with a grice endowes,^^ 

And evene one with meekness to her boWCs 
So glorious mirrhbur of celistiall grace 
And sovraine monmient of mortal vowes, 

Noil hliaJl frayle pen dtsenbe her heaicnly face 
Tor feare, through ifvant of skill, her biauty to disgrace’ 

Vs though ettn another light had been lit up in the teni])Ie of hii 
mind, her fcituies beamed a brighter radiance than ever, and as she 
laid some chilk drawings of Willmott’s be foie me, truly delightful was it 
to listen to the lute-likc voite ot the ingenuous, bappj, alhanced Ldith, 
speaking, from the fulness of her heart, of what Walter had told lier of tins 
seem and where lie had sketched another “ H ippy fellow’ lie hdb won 
a treasure, ’ I thought, as Edith, closing the portfolio, advanced to the 
pianoforte, and, at liei fitlur’s request, sang' foi me a sweet ballad, wiit- 
ten and composed bj the talented and fortuu itc illmott 

3Juch did I regret that circumstances pie\ented me prolonging my 
stay to meet the bu(ee^sfal wooer, and after a delightful so]oum of some 
l]\e 01 si\ dajs, I took my leave, but not until I had given a pronn e to 
Mr Elton, Grattan, and Edith, tliat I would spend a week with them 
at the time of the marriage, which was to take place some time in the 
following autumn 

That autumn came 1 had received several communications from 
Grattan Elton m the interval, for v\e were, and still are, constant 
correspondents , all w as going as metry as a mamage bell, and at length 
I received the letter announcing the important day, with a postscript 
from the old gentleman, wherein he expressed a hope that nothing would 
prevent my being with them a few days before the wedding took place, 
and that I would make arrangements to stay with them as long as I 
possibly could, to share m their festivities Reader, there may be little 
of the superstition, or first fear, which in the nursery was engrafted on 
thy young mind, left now in thy nature, but hast thou not experienced a 
presentiment of coming evil— -a foreshadowing of events, which hath 
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brought thee, if not positive sadness, considerable uneasiness ? Hast 
thou never felt a depression stealing on thy spint — a heaviness and 
gloom for which thou couldst, perhaps, assign no cause — a darkness, 
which has resisted all thy efforts to dispel, as though some huge shadow 
had cast itself upon the sunshine of thy heart, whilst^thou hast looked m 
vam for the substance from which it came ^ Those who have more than 
once experienced such remaskable forebodings, followed by unforeseen 
and unwelcome events, can scarcely be but believers in some mysterious 
agency — call it second-sight, if you will — which communicates, as it were, 
with the soul, ere thought can grapple it, as the flash of light precedes 
the crash of the pcahiy^ thunder 

1 know not that 1 ever experienced this peculiar sensation so forcibly 
as on an evening in September, 1845, when I seated myself beside the 
most facetious of whips, who drove her Majesty’s mail from Lincoln to 
Peterborough, taking m its way • ■ , that little-known, yet beautifully- 
situated country town 

Often had I been his companion on the box, and never had I jour- 
neyed with him before without appreciating \\ ith considerable relish his 
sterling though unpolished wit, and entenng freely into the humour and 
merriment which seemed ever to be his, when a familiar face, as mine had 
become to him, was by his side In vain Old Ned — for so he was cabled 
— J siy was, foi ht, common with most of his brcthreit, has gone the 
w ly of all Jarvies before the advance of theweteeds of nrt — in vain Old 
Ned did all he could to enliven me, I knew not why, but I suffered fiom 
a sudden depression of spirits, such as 1 beliei e it was never before my 
lot to experience Rather, however, than the old whip should consider 
I paid him any disrespect — for we had had many a cheerful journey to- 
gether — I told him that he must excuse my silence as I was not altogether 
well But Old Ned would talk, and doubtless suspecting the cause of 
my indibpositioii to chat as of yore, straightway launched into a yarn, the 
subject of which was the “ blue devift,” and how to “ fight em ” As a 
story of the box, and a good one too, were it not so very irrelevant to my 
nanativc, I would here introduce it suffice it that the subject of the yam 
I ha^e alread} mentioned , the heroes of the story, the nairator’s self and 
Ills Biidoljih like guard, Bill Hicks, who shared with him the reputation 
of being second to very few in the quantities of potent liquids which he 
<oul(l imbibe Poor Old Ned’ thou art gone tlfc way of all flesh, yet 
long will the rich, unctuous manner, in which thou wert wont to spin thy 
jams, Inc in the memorj of one who by thy side has travelled many and 
many a mile, in winter rude and summer mild, midst storm and darkness, 
and when stais have been gemming the vault of heaven, and hill and 
valley, lit by their tranquil and holy light, were slumbering away hours 
ot the still V night Yes, that once well appointed four is off — Old Ned 
IS gone — no more the road reverberatas m the silent night to the clatter- 
ing gallop of the spirited team , grass grows now on the highway, and 
the steam- whistle, like the cry of a giant in his agony, alone disturbs the 
midnight hour, where of yore the guard’s hom was wont to awaken mu- 
sical echoes in the woods, and rouse the recluse spirit in the turnpike- 
house from his stolen slumber 


The mail set me down at the entrance to Thom Cottage, and as I 
passed up the garden, the sound of music and the shadowed forms or 
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dancers flitting on the wmdow-blinds, informed me that the evenmg’s 
amusement had commenced 

Whilst engaged at my^toilet, I was jomed by my finend Grattan^ who 
was all impatience for me to join the company, and to mtroduce me to his 
friend and intendedJ)rother-in-law, Willmott 

There was a brxQiant gathering of the beauty of tlfe neighbourhood 
present, as well as a number of Mr Elten’s relatives, who had come 
some distance on a visit to be present at the wedding, which, as 1 have 
before observed, was to take place m a few days After the usual 
friendly greetings with those not engaged in the dance, whom 1 had 
been in the habit of meeting at IVlr Llton’s, and after the customary 
cordial shake of the liand and biief chat with the old gentleman, who sit 
the picture of happiness, contemplating the enjoyment of those around 
}iim, 1 drew with Grattan to a part of the room which commanded a full 
view of the assembled company 

Grattan was making some remarks about a particular beauty in the 
room, to whom, as a paitner for the next dance, he was proffering to 
iiitroduec me, when, all of a sudden, in looking for the object he was 
describing, my gaze became nvetted on the partner of Edith Elton, who, 
at that moment, was leading her by the hand, advancing in a figure of 
the <]iiadrille, when Ins lull countenance was presented to me 

‘^ior Heaven’s sake,’ I involuntarily exclaimed, whilst grasping the 
arm of young Elton, “who is that dancing with Edith 

‘ Willmott,” was the icpl) “But, good God, what is the matter^” 
hor a moment or two 1 was silent, indeed, my astonishment seemed 
to have deprived me of the power of utterance 

“ Ihc villain'” 1 at length exclaimed, in a tone ot voice sufiiciently 
loud to startle a group standing near, who turned round to observe us 
“ Como with me, Grattan , let us leave the room,” I hurriedly wbi&peied, 
with as much control over my sudden excitement a* I could command, 
“qmcklj, ere the daiue be ovei , unobserved, if possible, I must 
speak to jou iloru, and inunediatel} 

\oung Elton saw at onet by my manner, that sometlung unusual and 
of moment had occurred Without utteiing a syllable, he led the way 
We glided out of tlie room, and taking i light from the hall, Grattan 
conducted me to his study As 1 afterwards learned from him, a pre* 
sentiment of evil had comi upon him from the moment I had exliibitc d 
such sudden emotion on beholding Edith and her partner , and when he 
closed the door ot the apartment to which he had conducted me, and 
placed the light on the table, he turned an anxious, inquiring look upon 
me, with features pale as death I will but briefly dwell on a scene, tlie 
recollection of which will be to me ever deeply painful The readei will 
have anticipated the discovery The painful truth was soon told to that 
affectionate, that fond, loving brother W illmott, who had gamed the 
esteem of &ther and son, and the affections of Edith, was a swmdler — a 
double-dyed, heartless villain It is scarcely requisite for me to add 
that, in the accomplished and too-successfiil wooer, 1 had recognised the 
tmpnncipled and cold-blooded Sefton. 1 could not possibly be mistaken. 
In reply to my questions, Grattan informed me that none of Willmott s 
friinds were present To the invitations sent, letters in reply had been 
received from some, be^gmg to be excused on account of the great dis- 
tance, adding a hope that Edwin and Edith would soon visit them , 
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others had not replied at all, vrhich Willmott attributed to tbeir feeling 
somewhat offended that Grattan and his sister had not paid to the family 
a visit, as was once arranged This arrangement, 1 may here observe, 
was Willmott’s own , and, as was afterwands remembered, through an 
mgemous device of his, also, the visit was to be postponed until after the 
nuptiils The tetters received m reply to the invi^tions sent were, of 
course, Sefton s own , 

Years had passed since I had last seen him , but his features had been 
too deeply then impressed on my memcry foi me ev5r to forget them 
There was but little alteration in his appearance , as I have before ob- 
seived, he was small-featured and femininely fur, and the time tliat 
had elapsed since we liad last met was passed at a period of his life when 
manhood may be said to be far from maturity To Grattan, to his 
father, and to Edith, I had long ago related the circumstances connected 
with the villain artist I had met *n Cornwall Grattan at once remem- 
ben d the relation thereof, and as the full truth broke in upon him, m 
the bitterness of his giief and indignation, he ga\e \ent to.his feelings 
in a paroxysm of lage, which I had some difficulty in calming 

Under the influence of his excited feelings, he w is about to rush into 
tlie ball room, and brand Willmott as a \illain before the whole com- 
pany My representing the shock which, coming so suddenly jipon 
them, it would be to Edith and her fatlier, alone lestraiiud him Pain- 
ful, indeed, must have been the thoughts th^n Hitting through his mind, 
refit etiTig, as he naturally would, that through liis want of judgment and 
o>er-confadcnce, he had been so completely duped Won by Sclton’s 
plausible manners and gentlemanly beanng, on the groundwork of a 
casual introduction, ho had formed a fiiendsbip foi ind iiitroduted lum 
to hib father’s house — had eulogised his qualities to Edith He knew 
that she had given her lieait, with all the fervoui of a woman’s love, 
to the successful wooer , and now, m the bitterness of his spint, after the 
first outbieak of passion, he threw himself into a chair, buried his face 
m Ins hands, exclaiming, ‘ Poor Edith and sobbed like a child 

feooii, howevei, had the deep sympathy for his sister, which for the 
moment had unmanned hiinf passed away, and after a hurried exchange 
of opinions as to the best plan of proceeding, it was agreed that we 
should at once reveal the matter to the old gentleman, and take his ad- 
vice how to act uiidei the circumstances I need scarcely say that all 
this, as well as that which folloved in the study, passed in a much bnefer 
period than the time it takes to describe 

Having instructed one of the servants to proceed so as not to draw the 
attention of any part of the company upon him, I gave him a note ta 
ddivci to his master, the pencilled message requesting him to lose not a 
moment in quietly withdrawing, and jommg me and Grattan m the 
study Whilst we were awaiting ])is coming, Grattan paced the room 
hurriedly to and fro, m a state of excitement bordering on distraction 
The old gentleman’s countenance bore indication of considerable uneasi- 
ness when he joined us I will not, however, dwell on the painful sub- 
ject of his distress — the alternating bursts of gnef and mdignation which 
escaped him on receiving the unwelcome and unexpected intclhgence 
He and Grattan, however, together beheld a gleam of hope m the possi- 
bility that I might be mistaken, and the so^cksunt Willmott, without 
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causing any notice from the guests, in obedience to the summons sent by 
Mr Elton, entered the study where we awaited him 

It may be well, m order to make the narrative intelligible, m this 
place to observe, that Sefton, when I first met him as Blau, had never 
heard me (being but a youth) called by any other than my chnstian 
name , and, as my Relative m Cornwall was on the maternal side, it was 
probably never known to Sefton, or, of so little moment, forgotten if ever 
heard, that my name was different to that of his kind-hearted host 
Hence, on hearing me spoken of by the Eltons, there was nothing in the 
name to inform him that we had met before, and that Grattan’s fi*iend 
was no other than his once companion, the youth in Cornwall, and who, 
alas’ for the success of his plans, knew so much of ms history 

That which followed, on Sefton’s entrance, may easily be imagined 
On hearing my voice when I accosted him by his own name, he became 
deadly pale, and his agitation so great that he could scarcely stand, seeking 
the friendly aid of the back of a chair which stood near to support himself 
her a moment his astonishment and consternation appeared to have 
depnved him of the power of utterance, and the play and contortions of 
the muscles of liis mouth revealed how truly had gone home to his 
alarmed conscience the words which told him he was discovered After 
a pause, however, during which to some extent he managed to recover 
from the* confusion into which he had been thown, the practised villain, 
with an unblushing front, pretended to regard me as one labouring under 
some strange delusion, and, assuming an air of the heroics, turned to Mr 
Elton, requesting to know the meaning of so strange a proceeding 
Without giving Mr Elton time to reply to the question, under the mBu- 
eiicc of passion, which I did not care to restrain, I proceeded, in no 
measured terms, at once to accuse him, not only as an impostor, but a 
cold heai-ted villain , that I could procure proof of his having committed 
foigery, and was dctennined, it posbible, on bringing him to justice 
“ You have,” I continued, whilst •he quailed beneath my look “ by 
means of your specious and plausible manner, ingiatiated yourself, under 
a false name, here, as you have before elsewhere succeeded in doing In 
one instance} on requited kindness with base ingratitude, and the height 
of }oiir ciiniinality was robbeiy ’ Here, your villany is of a blacker d}e, 
foi }ou have, under a false character, won the affections of a confiding 
woman, and may have destro}ed her peace for ever , for, even were }ou 
able to disproie what I allege —that you have stooped to forger} — }ou 
cannot deny that \oiir name is Sefton, and that your wife still lives, an 
instinc^e of }our cold blooded heartlessness and tieacher} ” 

With all my knowledge of his character, I was certainly not ])ropared 
foi the display of self possession and coolness which he had by tins time 
summoned to aid him in the emergency 

Tuining again to Mr Llton, with an air of much-injured innocence, 
he claimed his protection from such unfounded attacks upon his character, 
declaiing, upon his honour as a gentleman, that he knew nothing of me 
or the circumstances I had been relating, and then, after a bnef pause, 
added, that he would stay no longer to be so insulted, nor would he again 
place his foot over Mr Elton’s threshold, until he should receive an 
apology for the gross insult he had received 

1 was perfectly amazed^at this coolness, and could clearly perceive that 
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the assuiance and self-possession which he displayed were rapidly pro- 
ducing an efTect upon tne senior and younger Elton This soon mani- 
fested itself father and son alike were as is one who perceives an unex- 
pected gleam where all before was utter darkness Yes, it was possible, 
that it might be^ a mistake of identity Grattan ai^ the old gentleman 
a^eed that, after the lapse of so many years, there was much probability 
of my labouring undei a delusion 

They spoke agreeably to the hope to which they both seemed to cling, 
hut I was not less firm in my conviction, and pledged'myself to produce, 
in two da}s, unquestionable proofs m support of the charge which I had 
made WiUmott, as^he call^ himself, who, m spite of his nerve, I could 
perceive, was anything but at ease, m accordance with his expressed 
determination to quit the house, evmced that he was about to retire 

You will not refuse to say ‘good night,* ’ said the accomplished 
villain, as he advanced uith extended hand to the old gentleman “ 1 
am, at all events, innocent until proved guilty,** smiling as he uttered 
this, as though the bare supposition of ins being the guilty»party, as by 
me represented, was an amusing piece of pleasantry 

At the same moment, Mr Elton turned to look into roy countenance, 
with an expression that seemed inquinngly and hopingly to say, “ Are 
you not mistaken, he is surely not the depraved \illain, Sefton^*! In 
m\ looks, however, he would read anything but a response to* the hope 
which he seemed so fondly to cling to , for,*had I before entertained the 
shadow of a doubt— *had my confidence in the slightest wavered, this last 
act more than ever convinced me of his being no other than the plausible 
scoundicl, whose proceedings m Cornwall hid presented to me the first 
instance of the deep baseness of which the human heart is capable 

Grattan Elton, although with his father strongly hoping, and more 
than half-inclined to believe, that I was mistaken — so thoroughly had he 
ingratiated himself with father and son — ^et, influenced by my unshaken 
confidence, refused to accept the pf’oflered hand which Sefton, in with- 
drawing, extended towards him 

“ Should,” said Grattan, “ my fiiend fail in the proofs he pledges him- 
self to bring, the position in Vhich I am now placed ivill be ample apology 
to you for declining jour hand Should Ins allegations proie true, you 
will hear more from me ** 

This last se itenco wis utteied slowl}, but iri*i film determined voice 
that had greater significance tlian the words themselves , and I could 
perceive beneath the brother’s searching eye, that the impostor slightly 
trembled 

Surpnsed at our absence, Mtss Elton at this moment entered the study, 
as Sefton was retiruig With a grace of maniiei, possessed to a degree 
rarely equalled, the intended husband advanced to meet her, and taking 
her hand, he said, * 

My love, I am unexpectedly obliged to bid you good night Mr 
Elton and } our brother will give you an explanation when I am gone I 
leave my character feailessly in your hands, although it at present appears 
to be suffenng from this gentleman,” pointing as he spoke to me, 
“ who IS labounng under some unaccountable delusion, and who has 
brought charges against me, which, althcugh utterly without foundation, 
and unaccompanied by a single proof, I much regret to perceive are half- 
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believed Until the matter be cleared up, and I receive an apology for 
the insult which 1 have received beneath this roo^ I cannot think of again 
enteiiiig its portals, even to see you, my dear Edith Dearest Edith, 
good night 

Then changing t^e tones of his voice, and throwing^therein all the 
indignant sternness which he could command, he continued, 

‘‘ Mr Elton, Mr Grattan Elton, good i.ight ^ and to you, sir,” next 
addressing me, “ let me have your proofs — yes, your proofs, sir — soon 
as possible , faihng which, you will learn more of Edwin Willinott than 
you may possibly like 

I met the theatrical way in which this was giyen, and the look of 
defiance with which it was accompanied, with a smile, contenting myself, 
as he quitted the room, by throwing as much contempt os possible m the 
tones ol my \oice, whilst I slowly uttered, 

“Edwin Willmott» ” 

As may he imagined, there was something of a scene attendant upon 
the unexpected parting of Edith and her aihanced husband , this, in part, 
however, we w ere spared, as she accompanied him from the room She 
was absent but a short time, the door closed on him who was destined 
never there to entei again, ind she returned in a state of great agitation 
to h( ar from hei father’s lips that which, if true, was the destruction of 
her dtiy-fireams for e\ er 

The festive proceedings iwjre soon brought to a conclusion , Grattan 
informed the company that his sister had become suddenly indisposed, 
and a whisper haviug gone forth that something unexpected had oc- 
curred, the) speedily retired, and iii a short time after the house was as still 
as death 

The excitement tliat young Elton and myself were under was too great 
for us to think of our seeking our pdlows, and that no time might be lost 
we remained up together, and sutceeded in prevailing on the postmaster 
of the town, who had made up the post-bags to unseal them for letters 
which I had wiitten to Mrs Scltoii and to her father 

In these c omnium cations I stated fully all the particulais connected 
with my meeting with Setton, undci tlie assflmtd name of Wdlmott, and 
his engagement to Miss Elton, requesting them, if possible, not to lose a 

moment m coming over to , to eonfirm the discovery I had made, 

and 60 fiustrate the vilJ i^Si’b design 

My iinpresbion, whilst penning the letters, was, that they would not be 
rdquircd “I'o-moriow, Grattan” I said, “the bird will have flown” 
Young'*Elton, however, seemed to cling to the hope that I was labouring 
undei a mistake, and indeed, the more he reflected on the circumstances, 
he appeared somewhat iiichned to regret the course he had pursued to- 
wards Wdlmott, on such likely to bt mistaken grounds as memory, when 
opposed to his knowleilgc of him, vvhivh had ilways found lum to be a man 
of strict honour 

Strong m the impression that Willmott would not remain an hour in 
the town after quitting Mr Elton’s, after an early breakfast on the follow- 
ing momiug 1 called at his residence, which, 1 may here mention, prepara- 
tory to the mamage he had token, furnishing it — alas * for some of the 
tradesmen in the town— in the very first style 

My surmise proved too well founded , Sefton had taken his departure^ 
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as we learned from one of the domestics, that very morning' by the up- 
mail which passes through at half-after three He had instructed them 
to say that he ‘should return on the following evening, in the event of any 
one calhug to see him during his absence 

I will not attempt to desciibe the manner in which this intelhgenoe 
affected the old gentleman and his son, or the almost silent but pamfiilly 
visible effect it produced on fdith 

“Gone^’ she exclaimed in a tone of \oicc that I shall never forget , 
she said no more, but the colour forsook her cheeks from that moment for 
ever, and she seemed like one awakening from a beautiful dream to a 
scene of utter wreck and desolation 

As the close of a beautiful dream 
AVhich Fancy hath wreath d in ridiance so bright. 

And broken her sptll in the darkness of mght 

The reader will be prep^ircd Jo hear that the accomplished swindler 

had left considerably in debt On the strength of his intimacy with 

the Eltons, and his engagement to Mr Elton’s daughter, who it was 
known, %. her own right possessed a handsome fortune, the 'tradesmen of 
the place had trusted Wjllmott without the blightcst reserve, and were 
consequently heavy sufferers Grattan Elton, only a week prior to the 
distressing denoutment, had advanced him a sum of money, as a tem- 
porary loan, some very plausible pretext being advanced at the time by 
the borrower for his requiring it foi a short tunc only * 

The self-same day of Sefton s flight satv young Elton’s departure on 
the somewliat Quixotic expedition of overtaking him, burning with in- 
dignation, and fired almost to a state of frenz) by the reflection that he 
and his family had been so grossly and unfeelingly deceived As to the 
old gentleman, he appeared deeply sensible that he had much to be 
grateful foi, in his darling child’s nariow escape , and yet to him it was 
a serious blow The happiness of his Edith had been the subject of his 
day dreams for years Under his approval and esteem for the same object, 
she had given away her woman’s heart, the vision of a bnght future had 
been suddenly dispelled, and he trembled for the probable effect it might 
produce on one he so truly* idohzcd 

On the third day affcci Sefton’s flight, the brother of his wife ainved, 
in accordance with the request contained in my letters His presence, 
howevei, was not reqiurcd, th( boi-duant W^illmott, by bis depaiture, 
having dispelled all doubts as ^to his being the impostor I had desenbed 
Dunng his sta}, Mrs Sefton s brother, to Mr Elton and^vself, entered 
fully into an account of the many pieces of villany of which Sefton fiad 
been guilt} and it appeared that had it not been for his wife, who 
(^though determined never to see him again) had so fai interceded for 
him as to induce our informant and other members of his faimly, that 
had severely suffered by him, to promise to stay their efforts to bnng 
him to justice, there was but little doubt they would ultimately have 
brought home to Sefton the punishment his enmes so richly ment^ 
Grattan s pursuit was unsuccessful Sefton was too great an adept m 
the science of retreat to be caught , and the exasperated brother returned, 
afber some days absence, to find his sister confined to her room by a 
severe attack of indisposition, consequtnt upon the shock she had re- 
ceived, and which her ddicate frame was so bttle capable of sustaining 
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Before my departure from Thorn Cottage, Edith had sufficiently re- 
covered to sit up in her room, where, at her request, I proceeded to wish 
her good-bye This was the farst time I had seen her since, in her 
brother’s study, on tlie eventful night of Sefton s discovery, when, after 
he had left us, to her father, to Grattan, and to me, she declared her 
conviction that the v^ry suspicion of his being guilty of the charge 1 had 
advanced, was a wrong to the nobleness of his nature , that she felt con- 
fident there was some unfortunate eiTor, and expressed her reliance, her 
unalterable trust and confidence in him she loved, alas ^ too well And, 
oh * what a change had taken place in the beautiful Edith 1 could not 
have believed it possible that, in so short a penod, such an alteration 
could have been effected Her smile was the same, sweet and winning 
as ever , but her cheeks were very pale , and her voice. With its usu^ 
melody, had now a melancholy saddened tone, which, when it first fell 
on my ear, almost unmanned me 

There was ever something so open, so charmingly ingenuous in Edith’s 
manner, combined with the unreserve attendant upon our long friendship, 
that I ever felt in my conversation with her as though I were spiking to 
a sister Had she, indeed, been so, 1 could not have experienced a keener 
pang than I did on first beholding the gentle sufferer, the sweet, yet 
mournful tones of whose voice revealed that the strings of the lute were 
breaking With an apparent effort at cheerfulness, she spoke of the 
eventful circumstances that had passed, said she should soon be herself 
again, and then proceeded td request that 1 would desenbe to her my 
first meeting with Sefton, and the subsequent circumstances which 
developed his true character 

It was in vain I stated that her medical attendant hod enjoined 
mo not to enter upon the subject, and had given his permission onl} for 
me to see her, to say adieu, on the understanding that my visit was to be 
but brief 

“ Next time I come to Thorn Cottage, Miss Elton,” I said, “you will 
be much better, stronger, and— 

“ Next visit ” said the beautiful invalid, interrupting me , “ that may 
be a very long time, and,’ she continued, afi^r a short pause, whilst a 
faint smile, like a radius fiitting o’er the winter’s snow, passed over her 
pallid features, “ by that time the subject will have lost its interest ” 

I found it impossible tq refuse her earnest desire, and as her father, 
who had accompanied me, also expressed a wish that I should comply with 
her request, 1 eptered fully into an account of my first meeting with Blair, 
the high estimate 1 had mrmed of him, his introduction to my relative’s 
house, and, m short, the whole senes of events connected with the accom- 
plished villain already communicated to the reader 

When 1 spoke of my interview with Mrs Sefton the listener sighed 
deeply, and whilst her bosom heaved wnth emotion, tears, which she did 
not attempt to restrain, suffused her beautiful eyes, testifying with silent 
eloquence her sympathy for one who, perhaps, like herself, had loved 
too well 

When 1 bad brought my story to an end, for some moments Miss 
Elton remained silent, with her eyes fixed intently on the floor, apparently 
lost m deep thought I did not interrupt her musmgs, but turned to loot 
at her father, who, also, in an apparent revene, sitting upon the sofa and 
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leaning liis hands on his stick, was gazing earnestly on the features of his 
invalid daughtei:, with an expression of blended apprehension and affec- 
tion, tis though there was centred his world, and to him all besides were a 
desert, a blank, a nothingness 

When Edith again spoke it was upon some other«$ubject, and it ap- 
peared after that interview the name of Sefton or Edwin Willmott was 
never heard again to pass her l!ps Ere taking my final leave, at Edith s 
request I rend to her for near an hour from one of her favourite authors, 
Mrs Hemans 1 remember well that 1 closed the volume with the read- 
ing of those beautiful lines, “ The Voice of Spring,” 

I come, 1 come, ye have called me long, 

I come 0 er the mountains with light and song* 

and observed, as I rose to bid her good bye, that I hoped on my visit in 
the following spring, 1 should find her fully restored to health and the 
joyous Edith 1 had once known her For a moment her featuies were 
illumined with a smile, which, passing away, left an expression bf suffenng 
and melancholy behind, which I could not contemplate without consider- 
able pain , and as she extended her hand to bid me adieu, I could read in 
the language of her tear-dimmed, spintually-soft blue eyes, she felt at that 
moment the spring I spoke of she would ne^er see • 

I never saw her more 

Spring, the beautiful spnng that she loved So well, came with its sun- 
shine and its flowers, and Edith Elton was sleeping her last sleep in the 
churchyard of — 

Grattan, in his customary letters, had, at various times, informed me of 
his sister s rapid decline The first communication which I received from 
him after my departure conveyed the intelligence that she had fallen into 
a state of despondency from which nothing could arouse her , another, 
that she had taken to her room — then she was a little better — was rally- 
ing — was worse again — dangerous symptoms had revealed themsehes — 
she was wasting away — she was dead 

Young Elton’s letter, containing the last melancholy piece of intelh- 
gence, dso informed me, that much as he anticipated Edith’s death would 
affect the old gentleman, he was not prepared to And him taking it so 
deeply to heart “ He shuns ill society, wanders about alone, some- 
times steals out at the dead of night, and passes hours by Edith’s grave 
If jou possibly can spare the t^me, by the friendship jo)^ bear me,” 
continued Grattan’s letter to me, come over and assist me to rous;^ him 
from the depth of his desponaency ” 

About a month after Miss Elton’s death, I stood once more under the 
roof of Thom Cottage, where I had passed some of the most joyous mo- 
ments of my life Alas^ how great the change since 1 had were paid 
my first visit , there was a gloom abdut the place quite oppressive, and 
from the moment my eyes rested on the old gentleman, 1 felt that ere 
long the wreck would be indeed complete, for of a verity one glance was 
enough to tell his spirit was, indeed, broken All our efforts to rouse 
him were in vain , he resolutely refused to change the scene, even for a 
few days, clinging to the spot where the idol of his heart had been— 
dwelling on we pages she had been wont to jread — playing over her 
favourite songs — and hovenng around her last resting-place — as though 
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he sought and hoped for her gentle spint to revisit earth, to him m 
the intensity of his gnef ^ ’ 

I may here observe, that of him who had been the chief cause^ this 
miseiy, I have never since hcaid It is within the bounds of probamhty, 
that in my wandenngs I may again meet with him — such is my fervent 
desire and hope— and should we meet, wherever it may be, it \!^^ve 
an eventful hour in the villain s life Thdre is another who also mdulges 
the hope that, T^atever else may be to him the dispensations of fate, 
Sefton may but once again cross his path, and who strongly entertains 
the impression that su^ will yet be the case Grattan Elton travels 
much at home and abroad , that one object is ever appermost in his mind, 
and who shall saj the day of expiation shall not come ^ Although foui 
years have now elapsed since the discovery and flight of Sefton, and 
although not the slightest clue to his whereabouts has transpired, I have 
httle doubt, unless he has quitted the country, that he is at the present 
moment in some part of the kingdom, under an assumed name, by means 
of Ins rare talents and accomplishments, practising some successfuf piece 
of Yillany 

The lollowmg lines were pencilled near Edith Elton’s gra\e by one 
who, m her death, lost one of the biightest gems from the circle of his 
fhciidships , who will ever chensh her remembrance whilst memory is his 
to recaf the paH, and whilst he maj, on the wings of imagination, defeat 
fate and time by living by-gone hours again — 

“ Thou of the soft blue eye/ 

That ’ncath tlub massive time worn slab art sleeping, 

Not lone 1 sigh, 

Around thy earthly bed 5ie night winds, sweeping, 

Wail in tlitir flight o cr thee, sad requiem keeping 

bv ect flow cr for whom 
On worslui) border d kindred s love, so deep 
In r lylebs gl6om 

Aje^ thou hast left them o cr thy flight to weep. 

And one whobC sorrow is for tears too deep 

Thou wert Ins child f 

Yet since thy death, of thee he hath not spoken— 
lie hath not smiled 

Since unto him thy parting words were spoken , 

Soon will "he follow, tor his heart is broken • 

Thou of footstep light, 

Whose voice was joyous as a woodland bird 
Wlien took its flight 

To realms abo^ e thy spint — hosts were stirred, 

And m rcjoicmgs was thy welcome heard 

Yes, tliou art blest, 

If sages of the earth have told us true, 

A purer guest 

Than thy young spotless spint never flew 
To halle of light beyond yon spangled blue 

* Some few months after liis daughter’s death, my esteemed finend, Mr Elton, 
was home to his last home 
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(iff uWj take care ' 

“ I don’t mind, it is not in my nature to submit to it, and he knows 
that very well ” 

But you must admit that you give him ample cause for fault- 
finding ” ^ 

“ If I do, what then ^ Are not lovers bound to bear all that their 
ladies choose to inflict upon them’ I am not married to him yet, and I 
never will be, so long as he evinces so unamiable a temper It was 
enough for him that I accepted his offer, and I shall now do just as I 
please Oh, that I lived in the age of chivalry, when a gallant kmght 
looked up to his lady as to a ‘star apart,’ and risked his very hfe 
to fiilfil her slightest behests ^ 1 hose were the times when women were 

valued as they ought to be ” 

‘‘ I am not very learned in history , but I fine} , my dear Isabella, you 
would have met with compensating inconveniences in those davs of con- 
vents and lawless tyranny But to return to the point in question You 
leall} must carry }oui haught} head a littld lower, and restrain j[our wild 
spirits You cannot think how I pitied Mr Lennox last night, when you 
were whispering so long, under the orange-tree in tlie conservatory, with 
young Wilson, just after you had treated /nni with the utmost scorn ” 

“ Well, I did it on purpose What business bad Frederic to hint IlMh 
I should not d ince so often when others were sitting still ’ If g^ls tmll 
be stupid and ugly, I can t help that , tliejr may continue wallflowers for 
me And foi him to notice what became of them when he ought to have 
been entirely occupied with iiie^ I shall teaeh the young gentlemkn 
better m a short time, or ' 

And Isabella Burton to<^^ed her magnificent held, and walked out of 
the room Her companion looked afbei her wath a sigh, and then resumed 
her work 

Miss Burton was the belle of Shepperton, a ijountry town m the north 
of England Her father, a wealthy mill-owner, desirous that she should 
have an education which he considered suitable to her fine abihties, apd 
the large fortune he intended foi her, had sent her to a fashionable 
boarding-school in London, and from this she had emergea with her good 
qualities exaggerated into bad ones, if we ma} use so strong iui expres- 
sion She had formerly been a pleasant little girl, with a lemarkably 
truthful and independent character Her livelincbs had now degenerated 
into a kind of daring levity, her truthfulness into the remorseless uttenng 
of bitter wonls whenever she chose to be severe, her independence into 
an excessive hauteur and self-will The whole town of Shepperton was 
busy with her name, and though this notoriety, together with her queexdy 
beauty, at first attracted lovers, they were, one by one, disgusted with her 
airs, and only thought of amusing themselves by flirting with her To 
this general defalcation Fredenc Lennox was the only exception De^ly 
smitten by her charms, he had courage and resolution enough to und^ 
take her reformation He had, as wu have seen, succeeded in his suit to 
her, and he now persevered, at the cost of severe heartache, and many a 
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moment of despauring b^te^ess, m pointing out her glm^nglliilli^Her 
vexation at hii plam*deil|l|ig was so great, that she would |fte9|^e 
given up her engagement with him, she not been restrained |y ihe 
esteeiv^at she could not avoid yielding to his manly qudities, 

there was somethih^n hwver^sinc^ty, however fcagreeable to her, that 
harmonised with the natural nobility of her charactei , and she expei^- 
cnoed a sensation of gratitude for his steadfast love whicli the woman 
chenshed, though the beauty as carefully concealed 

The young lad} to wliose gentle remonstrances dMiss Burton had, as 
was usual with her, turned a deaf ear, was a cousin to whom she was 
much attached, and who had been admitted by Mr Burton into his own 
family, with the double purpose of agisting his widowed sister, who 
had two other daughters, and of giving his spoiled and onl} child an 
amiable companion Mary Graham was of Scotch extraction on the 
father’s side, and her mild blue e}es, her light curling hair, and the clear 
red and white of her complexion, formed a charmmg contrast with her 
cousin’s more bnlliant loveliness 

Miss Graham was not destined to be long left m peace this mormng 
Isabella had not quitted the room a quarter of an hour, when the door 
opened, and Frederic Lennox entered unannounced His brow was un- 
usually clouded, and he seemed rather relieved than otherwise to imd 
Isabella absent Truth to tell, he was not sorry to iiave an opportunity 
of disclosing his irritated feelings to the sympathising ear of Mary 
Graham, whom he had ever found a judicious confi^inte , rather a 
perilous position tins for a maiden with a loving and disengaged heart 
We shall see how Mary stood the test 

You saw, last night,” began the lover, in hesitatmg accents 

His listener bowed her he^ ^ 

Miss Graham, I have almost made up my mind Isabella is one to 
whom 1 shall never dare to commit the happiness of my life I have tried 
all that patience and smeenty, combined with the deepest devotion, can 
do, and 1 begin to despair The way in which she went on with that 
booby, } oung Wilson ^ I can bear it no longer She does not lo\ c me 
I will release her And yet, what would I not give to hear her say one 
really affectionate word * I cannot free myself from the chains which her 
fascinations have thrown around me Oh, misery^ misery to her and to 
me And the wretched young man buned his face m his hands 

Mary Graham seemed struggling with some strange emotion Her 
bosom rose and fell, and her cheek was now pale as a lily, and anon suf- 
fused with the deepest enmson , while her compressed lips, hke crushed 
roses, showed the effort she made to conceal her feelings At length she 
succeeded in mastenng them so far as to reply, m a calm voice, that bore 
no evidence of the struggle within, 

Mr Lennox, you must not judge entirely by what you see Isabella’s 
pnde alone sustains her in her ^fiance of you In reality she loves you, 
loves you deaily , and, contradictory as it may appear, the smeenty for 
which she quariels with you is the very quality that holds her most deeply 
attached She only want^ more deference, a kind of chivalno gallantry, 
such as is seldom met with in the present ^y Isabella is very romantic, 
notwithstandmg the chiUmg atmosphere of a London school, and has a 
high opinion of her sex, and this is the source whence arises so much that 
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displeases you She is a noble girl at heart, and so you will find if you 
have a little more patience She is very young In a few years she will 
sober down, and become all that you can wish ’ 

“ Ah ^ Miss Graham, you are a warm and persudsive advocate for your 
cousin, but I fear you judge her by your own gentle heart and pure 
feelmgs It is not romance alone^ or, if it be, it is a kind of romance with 
which I would willingly dispense, that prompts Isabella to behave in a 
manner so distressing to those who truly esteem her, and wish to see her 
bright in womanly graces as she is in queenly attractions Yes, I am 
determined upon it I will try her a little longer, and if there be no 
amendment, I will tear my heart from hers, whatever it may cost her or 
me Anything woul8 be better than this lingeiing agonj ” 

A light footstep was heaid upon the stairs as he concluded, and before 
either could recover their composure, the object of tbeir conversation 
entered She seemed in the best^possible humour, and never had looked 
more lovely, but she stopped short when she had advanced half-way up the 
room, and scrutinised the agitated countenances before her ,It had been 
a subject for a painter that elegant apartment, with the sun's rays 
streaming m softened lustre through the rose-tinted window-curtains, and 
falling full on the impeiial form that seemed to float upon the air, so 
beautiful was the attitude in which it had arrested itself The full^ lips 
were slightly parted, disclosing the perfect teeth within, and the large 
daik eye was flxed in amazement that suddeply flashed into scom^ while 
the glonous hair encircled the small imperious head as with a natural 
coronet Mary sat somewhat in the shade, her head bent low to conceal 
her quivering lips and tearful eyes, but Fiedenc s noble countenance was 
exactly opposite the light that revealed the vv orkings of his features, now 
giadually subsiding into a calm marble stateliness, as he marked the 
changing expression of Ins mistress s eye At lengtli the spell was broken, 
and the bitter words flowed forth 

‘‘ I beg your pardon for ray abn pt entrance I really aas not aware 
that I was interrupting so interesting a conversation Pray^VIr Fiedenc 
Lennox, maj I entreat you vi ill proceed with your remarks, and not mind 
me Or, if you •particularity wish to be alone, I shall he happy to leave 
the room You are silent Perhaps, Miss Graham, pou are prepared 
with an answer 

Mary rose fiom her seat, pale as ashes “Jpabella,” she murmured, 
“ jou are unjuft I ^ve you tpgtthei, perhaps }ou will then come to a 
bettei understanding" • 

“ Mar> , I command you to staj I have nothing, and shall her^eforth 
have nothing to say to Mr Leimox, tliat the whole world may not hear 
Frederic, I have long noted ynu wavering affection, ) ou can see nothing 
but faults m me, and as I am not disposed to altei or restrain my natural 
inclinations for an} man m the worl^, and least of all for pou, who ought 
to worship my ve^'y imperfections ” 

Fredeiic interrupted her “You release me from my engagement Be 
it so, Miss Burton I accept my liberty ” And he left the room 

Oh, woman ^ how contradictory art thou Of what an entangled web 
of vanous and conflicting feelings is thy being composed ^ Isabella had 
been sustained by the haughtiness of her nature throughout the preceding 
scene, but now that her lover was really gona, gone for ever, an acute 
para stung her heart, and the proud beauty would willingly have knelt at 
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die feet of him whom had banished, and implored his pity She 
rushed to the door and^owmthe staijs with a vague intention of calling 
him back, heedless of the wondering looks of the man seivant whom die 
met on her way Ju&t as she reaimed the hall, the outer door closed — it 
was too late She returned to the drawmg-room, and wept as if her heart 
would break In a few days she heard that Fredenc ^Lennox had de- 
parted for the Continent* . ;> 

Many were the conjectures of the good people of Shepperton as to the 
reason of the sudden rupture of the engagement Some ascribed it^to 
Isabella’s open flirtations , others said that she had dismissed her lover 
because she did not consider him good enough for her, for she had the 
pnde of a duchess , and this lattei opinion seemed fo receive confirmation 
from her brdliant appearance at a public ball the evening afber Frederic’s 
departure became known, upon which occasion she flirted moie despeiately 
than ever A close observer might haive discerned a tinge of bitterness 
in^her lively conversation, an eflb^ in her excessive laughter, an occasional 
nsing of te%rs that would not be repressed, and an unnatural flushing on 
her cheek and brow But the little world of the ball-iooin saw nothing 
of all tlus, and things passed off extremely well, until, late in the evening, 
m the midst of a gay quadrille, Isabella suddenly pressed her liand to her 
head, and the next moment was carried out fainting She was ill for 
many weeks , fi^m ovcr-exertion, the gossips said, though some shook 
their heads, and connected it all wath Fiedenc’s extraordinary flight 
They never ascertained exactly how it was, for Isabella Burton appeared 
among them no more 

« Just about this time Mr Burton retired from business, sold hs9 beautiful 
residence, and went with his daughter and niece to Itve m the south of 
And here we, as well as their neighbours at Shepperton, lose 
sight of them for several years 

It was a 1:Mutiful moniing in earlj. spring , the hawthorns wore bud- 
ding, and the birds warbling tlieir sweetest songs, as an elegant ferrule 
figure in shght mourning wended her way along the green lanes and be- 
neath the tall hedges, towards a little village in the counter of Subsex 
Having reached its one street, she passed like an angelic visitant from 
house to house, blessing the inhibitants by a kind word or a timely 
alms, praying by the beil^ide of die sick, and raising the depressed spirits 
of the lonely and heart-stricken As shq disappem^chlnto^he last houbC, 
a tall young man, wrapped in a large military cloK, strode qmckly bj it, 
and out at the other end of the street The lady soon followed, uncon- 
scious that her motions Avere watched by a pair of kind blue eyes from be- 
hind the sturdy stem of an old and picturesque oak that spread its gnarled 
branches over the stile which she crossed on her way into the fields She 
walked on in deep meditation, the doaked figure followmg at some dis- 
tance, and then turned into a small grove or plantation, directing her 
steps towards a moss-grown monument that crumbled m its midst Her^, 
for the first time, she looked round, and perceived the stronger behind 
her Her immediate impulse was to hurry onwards, but aomething in 
the gait of the unknown arrested her flight, and she paused, trembling 
and quite still, until he came up to her He threw aside his cloak, and 
Isabella Burton, uttering a wild scream, sank to the ground, for Fredenc 
Len^ox^ the long-lost and deeply-lamented, stood before her 
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The young* man took her gently m his arms, and earned her to the 
fflide of a little brook that flo^ved through the plantation, wfaere^ hy^4|l|nt 
of spnnkling her face with water, and rubbing Tier small cold Imds, and 
still more by the words of enraptured tenderness that he breathed into 
her ear, he succeeded in recovenng her from the deep swoon in which 
life itself seemed drowned The lovers, for such they truly were, though 
time, and change^ and bitter feelings had passed between them, sat ddwn 
on the lowest step of the monument Pass we oveirthe 6rst tearftd 
caresses and rapid explanations Isabella at length roused herfielf from 
her entrancement ^ * 

“ And how, dear Fredenc,” said she, “ did you find me out 
It was mth mucl;^ trouble that I did so, sweetest , but at length I 
was fortunate enough to meet with an old fnend of your father’s, and he 
told me all that had happened, and where you were now residing ” 

And how — how — did you know — ^that I—” 

That you'Mrbat ^ dear Isabella, ’tasked the young man, smiling at 
her evident ci^arrassment 

“ In short, that I was not so naughty a girl as I u«ed to be?” whispered 
thegpnce saucy beauty, leaning her head on her lover’s shoulder, and 
looming affectionately into his lace 

“ 01 that I assured myself before I ventured to appear before you,” 
answered Frederic, accompanying bis words by a little ceremony that we 
will not mention “ 1 have lodged m the village for two da}s, and I nave 
heard enough m that time to assure me tbatji[ might claim } our acquaint- 
ance without being summanly dismissed by the title, ‘ Mr Lennox,’ and 
a fiown ” 

Impertinent that you are^ thus to make yourself sure of me before- 
hand I have a great mind to walk home to poor deai Mary, and leave 
you to do as you can and Isabella, with a little toss of the head that 
brought her former haughty self forcibly to the mind of her compamon, 
rose from her seat But a loving hand restrained her, and she 'a as in- 
duced to sit down and listen with \ glowing cheek to Frederic’s ardent 
piai&es of the self-denial and benevolence of which he had heard and seen 
so much amongst her poorer neighbours 

“What wepe you saying about poor dear Mary^’ asked the lover, 
aftci one of those pauses in which silence is eloquence “ Does she still 
reside with you^” 

“ Yes, since my poor father’s death she has been my only companion, 
with the exception of a good old lady who lives with me as housekeeper 
ind humble fnend But, oh ^ Fredenc, she is so changed since you saw 
her You would not know her now ” 

“ Indeed ^ W'hat is the matter with her’” 

I do not know , her disorder has puzzled all the doctors Just about 
the time when I fell ill, after you, dearest Frcdenc, had been driven 
away by m} detestable conduct, as J feared for ever, Mary began to lose 
^rengtn and appetite Their anxiety about me prevented her state of 
health coming uicur observation, and when I m some degree recovered, 
I found her fearfili^ altered She is now wasted almost to a skeleton, 
and unable to lea\e her bed ” 

Fredenc appeared to fall into a deep reverie He at length roused 
himself with a sigh, for Isabella was gazmg upon him with a tender 
scrutiny, and said, • 
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I now remember that , the ^food old woman, my hostess, mentioned 
somethings of a youngs lady bemgs ill your house, but as soon as 1 
ascertained that it was not you, 1 paid no further attention to the cir- 
cumstance, bemg too much occupied in inquiring about her whom 1 was 
so anxious to see again. Poor Mary 

The sun was deplming in the heavens before the reconciled lovers 
became conscious how many hours had passed m blissful communion 
Arm-m arm thay left the gsrove, and took their way towards Isabella’s 
dwelling It wag a pretty rustic cottage, and in the summer season a 
perfect bower of foses and honeysucUes Now, in the simply laid-out 
garden, crocuses and snowdrops were giving promise of more brilliant 
adorning, and the tiny lawn was bomered with budding lilacs, pink 
hawthorns, and mezereons, and the sweet-scented American currant-tiee 
But silence reigned in the house — a silence that fell like a horror upon 
the lovers as they entered Isabella hastened up-stairs, fearing that ncr 
cousin was worse She found the murse asleep by the fiaeside, and the 
afflicted girl sitting up in bed in a state of the utmost cxmement 

‘‘ Isabella^ who is come with you^ I know his step, I know hii^ voice 
Isabella, Frederic Lennox is returned, and I am dying ^ Oh ^ let ma^ee 
him once more^” and she sti etched out her arms in an agony of Ap- 
plication * 

Is^ibella was thunderstruck She had had no idea of this Mary, 
then, was d^ungffoi love of her lover, her Fredeiic * She had but time 
to admit the bewildering conviction, for Mary again addressed her with 
frenzied eagerness 

“ Forgive me, Isabella, I am djmg Oh ^ let me see Frederic once 
more 1 have never, even m intention, injured you Quick ^ quick ^ oi 
It will he too late Entreat him not to delay Oh, Isabella ^ dj dy 
Frederic was summoned to the darkened chamber, where youth and 
happiness were being offered up on the altar of the past Some murmured 
words of tenderness, a few tears, a faint pressure of the hand, a food 
rapt gaze upon the countenance of the beloved, that gradually subsided 
into the cold glassy stare of a corpse, and the pure soul had ded to its 
native heaven, ere those who were around knew that life had departed 
A smile still Imgcred upon the lips, and in that houi of death, beauty 
leturncd, an awful hcautj, like that of a dreaming aichangel 

Isabella gave six months to the memory of the sweet girl who had 
died for hopeless love of iiiin whom she herself loved with so deep and 
true an affection A mild October momKig witnessed the union of the 
tned hearts, whose devotion had survived bitter offence, and change, and 
sorrow , and harmonised well with the pensive joy of the bride Isabella 
was altered, indeed, and a long life passed in the exercise of all the 
virtues that exalt and endear a wife and mother, proved to her adoring 
hu^sband how right poor Mary Graham had been m her early judgment 
of her consul’s character 
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A ROMANCE 

,By Madame Paalzow • 

CHAPTER XXI 

These ten years had produced great alterations in tjie old house of 
the Purmurands 

Angela’s health had long been on the decline, and at length her gentle 
spirit fled from this woijd of trial It was about a year since she had 
been laid beside her mother, and Flons was left alone to take care of poor 
old decrepit Susa and of Van der N6ess, who had become a great sufferer 
from the gout, and thus led a miserable life 

The death of his wife liad proved once more how deep and true had 
been his affection to her , his frantic despair brought him to the brink of 
the grave, and poor Hons was obliged to overcome her <hvn bitter 
sorrow, in older to soothe him by her affectionate attentions and gentle 
exhortations 

Time had somcvthat reconciled him to his loss, and restored him to 
his former self, and, as age and the gout are not calculated to impro^re 
such dispositions as his, our readers will not And him morc*amiabfe than 
before •• 

It was the clo«e of an autumn day — ^Van der Neess was seated in the 
old banqueting-room, closely wrapped up in furs and blankets , yet the 
attack of gout, which had given nse to all these precautions), had passed 
off, and he 'a as in unusual good-humour As he bad become very sen- 
sible to the cold, he w*is wont to indulge himself with a fire in the 
evenings, even though the spring was now advancing, but, to save 
expense, generally insisted on having his eiening meal prepared in the 
room, that the Are on the great heartlf in the hall might be extinguished 
On this evening, as usual, the maid was engaged in that proce s Van 
der N6ess had long been tormented by an anxious desire to dismiss her, 
and would often tear his hair ifl despair of being able to accomplish this , 
but his devoted admiration for Flons’s taper Angers and delicate com- 
plexion withheld him , for he saw no other aJteriiati\ e, in case he sent 
away the maid, than to charge Flons with her dutidte, as age and inArmi- 
tics had rendered Susa imbecile and helpless 

Flons, who had just co»*ipleted her sixteenth year, was seated bq|3idc 
the large oaken table m the middle of the apartment 

We cannot tell whether Unca was as beautiful as her young relative 
at that age, for we did not become acquainted with her till she was about 
two-and-twenty , but Flons certainly possessed one advantage which 
Unca did not acquire till after her siarnage i/nth Lord Fawcett — the 
expression of femmii^ softness, love, and gentleness, which dwelt on her 
beam iig countenaijce The atmosphere of puntj which she had breathed 
till the death of hef , mother, and the anxious solicitude of the latter to 
guard her from evil, had prevented the bitter, scornful sneer, that once 
curled Unca’s hp, from ever disAgunng Flons’s lovely features Yet 
she, too, had known sorrow — she had watched beside the sick-bed, and 
witness^ the decease of her beloved mother , an& the deep affliction of 
her adored aunt, Unca, had made a great impression on her young heart, 
VOL XVIII X 
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for the early development of her mind soon rendered her capable of 
entering into all the circumstances 

She was as tall as her aunt , her figure was graceful and sylph-like, 
and her sunny hair was disposed in rich braids around her lovely head 
The colour variety on her cheek , it was not the steady hue of health, yet 
the delicac} of this tinge was the admiration of connoisseurs, and its 
effect was increased b) her deep blue eyes, with their black silken lashes 
and eyebrows 

Her attire was rich and elegant Van der Neess was no longer able to 
skip and jump about in his excitement, for his legs were crippled and 
swollen , but he substituted for this very ominoi:^ symptom, a practice of 
drumming on the table wnth his fingers, and humming or singing in the 
most repulsive manner Angela s regular allowance was continued to 
Flons, through Mynherr van Marseeven’s intervention , yet many a time 
when she appeared before her father m some new article of dress, which 
she had innocently procured by this means, Van der Neess would utter 
such fetrahge dissonant sounds, and knock his fingers so fiercely and pain- 
fully against the chairs and tables, that those who knew him easily 
discerned his old inclin ition to rave and rage to be as strong as ever 

But Flons possessed the heavenly gift of chenshmg and preserving 
those feelings which cement the holiest ties of human nature She was 
perfectly conscious of all lier fathers faihngs, but either did not know, or 
would not apply the true name to them The natinal luipiilsi of her 
heart haa taught hei without any premeditated plan, to bear with him, 
and treat him with affectionate consideration She had gained groat as* 
ccndancy over him and often employed it, partly m )est and partly from 
motives of filial love and gentle compassion, often urging lier opinions 
with the virtuous pathos of youth — so touching when it is the off&pnng 
of a pure and pious heart 

Van der Ndcss would often weep, and writhe m agony like a convicted 
criminal, v\hen this ingol of light ^tooil before him, and with touching 
earnestness, admonished him to desist from some action or otliei he h id 
resolved on On such occasions he would anxiously promise to do all she 
desired the relative position of father and child was reversed, jet the 
blessing of God seemed to re st on this connexion 

After such scenes, b Ions ever loved her father even better than before, 
and would strive by ^ every means in her power to prove her aftcction to 
him, till at length he seemed ready to go mad with joy But Flons 
coijld not, without a feeling of shame, behold the wild excess of merriment 
in which he would then indulge , for it fearfully betrayed his coarse nature, 
and the feelings thus excited threatened to endanger her affection for him 
more than the pnmarj, and often serious, cause of such a scene 

Cornelius Hooft, who bore the most tender love and affection to tins 
lovely girl, was seated beside herv He was ever ready to offer his services 
to Flons, as a companion and escort , and as she ^ould scarcely cross the 
streets without attracting admiration, m a manner often both embarrass- 
ing and disagreeable, his companionship was very acceptable to her 

On the evening in question, Mynherr Hooft was giving Van der Neess 
and Flons an acxiount of the festivities that had lately taken place at the 
Hague, on the joint occasion of the English king’s return to thAt city, and 
tlie marriage of a niece of the Pnnee of Orange to Pnnee George 
of Anhalt Flons listened to him, with her sweet angelic smile, and 
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asked many a question regarding the }outhful bnde Comebus spoke of 
her beauty, and dwelt on the maiked attentions which had been paid her 
by the king 

“ I confess,” said Flons, “ I feel but little interest about this King 
Charles It is well for him I was not the princess , [ should soon have 
showed him he v^s neglecting his duty, m feasting and dancing away 
here, while his people are expecting him on the shores yonder, and vainly 
straining their eyes to catch a glimpse of him 

Van der Nfess chuckled and nodded approMiigly He was much 
pleased at Flons’s speech, for he cherished an innate aversion to all spend- 
thrifts , and at that period not much was known of the young kmg be- 
yond his propensity to extravagance 

“ Well said, m^ little Flons, ’ cned Ncess , “ jou are quite nght, and 
mark my words, his purse will soon be ei ipty once more He has just 
received 50,000/ steilmg Well, I’m sure, iii common justice, not a 
penny of that money ought to pass out of the country Theie are those 
here who have more nght to it than this king himself TlOjOftO/ ’ Just 
ask your aunt Uiica whethoi he has e^er redeemed her castles and estates, 
or repaid the sums she lavished on his cause ” 

‘‘ Father,” said Flons ^ }ou know aunt Unca does not wish that to 
be spoken of, so pray say no moic ” • 

‘‘ Whj not (ritd Van der Nfoss, ibmpth Ha ^ this Raughty 
dame would make one believe she had neici;fionc a foolish thing in all 
her life T’ll tell you why she w ants us to hold our tongues , it is that 
sensible people may not sneer and point at her, and her departed Lord 
Earl of iawcett, and s ly, ‘ Piidt come tli to a fall * ” 

“ Oh father ” saiel Flons, turning very pale, and resting her head on 
her hand, “ it is not kind of you to w ound mj feelings so You know I 
can nevei hear you speak harshly of my aunt, oi pooi deal Lord Fawcett, 
without being ready to biiist into tear'» ” 

“Well, well, ’ (Tied V in der uneasily, “you know I did not 

nuan to huit you You should know bettei, little, foolish thing But,” 
ened he in a sudden access of lagc, as he saw Flons wiping awav hci 
tears, “ 1 a ill say it, that liauS»hry aunt of youi s — confound hei ^ — ^is the 
b iiu of all oiii happiness Wh it do you cry for, my c hild ^ Dry your 
tears — dry them, I say — ^for you waste them on thosi who don’t deserve 
them — ^who steal yoiii heart from me Ihere’# your aunt, I know, 
strives every day to wean you* afketions from me , and to think of youi 
eiying now for that eail, vlio 1 as been dead the‘«e ten years, and whom you 
knew only when veu were quite a child ^ Well, Heaven have mercy on 
your poor father ^ I should lik^' to see if you would cry for him when 
he hat. been dead ten years ” 

“Have you lost your senses altogether, N^ess^’ cried Hooft, indig- 
nantly “ Could not you be satisfied when y ou saw the poor child had 
dried her tears, but you must needs go on till you make her begin 
afresh^ Inconsiderate, hot-headed old man that you are, will you never 
learn to control your cholene temper 

Van der Neess was silent, and cast an uneasy glance at Flons To 
divert her attention, Hooft proposed giving her an account of the festivi- 
ties that were soon to take place in Amsterdam as the young Kmg 
of England purposed visiting the city, m cdhipany with the Prince 
and Pnneess of Anhalt Flons smilii^ly nodded assent, and rose to 

x2 
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arrange Van der Naess' blankets, as bis uneasy movements had displaced 
them 

I am afraid," said she, looking kindly at him, ** you feel cold, my 
dear father " 

No, no, my doling , no, not in the least," said Neess, in a subdued 
voice, lookmg very penitent Only do give } our littlie, soft, white hand 
to your poor old father ' 

Flons immediately ran up to him, threw her arms around his neck, and 
smiled kindly as* she bent over him with filial affection 

Hooft cleared his throat, to overcome his emotion, and commenced his 
narrative He spoke first of the triumphal arches, temples, and pagodas 
that had been erected on the highway and in the city, and dwelt on a 
vanety of new devices, fantastic dances, and pantomimic shows that had 
been invented, for the amusement of the visitors At length he came to 
a favourite plan he had himself suggested , tins wa«, that twenty of the 
young maidens of Amsterdam, attired in white dresses, with flowing rib- 
bons and flowers, should go out to meet the king and princess and the 
most beautiful of them be deputed to offer a wreath to the princess 
Flons thought this idea eharraiug, without the slightest suspicion that 
the sly sheriff, well knowing her to be the most beautiful of the maidens, 
h^d destined her to this honour She timidly expressed a desire to see 
this proeessio i , but Van der Neess began to drum Joudly on the table, 
and she forboie to press h^r request 

Hooft went on to speak of the costly presents to be offered by the city 
to the illustrious visitors, and the sums expended in the magniheent pre- 
parations foi this visit 

Van der N6ess listened attentively, for though he thought the whole 
proceeding absuid in the extreme, he loved to hear of the immense ex- 
pense It occasioned, and for a moment flattered himself with a hope that 
all those concerned therein viould beggar themselves, and give him — the 
only rich man v\ho had not sjient Jt doit in such absurdities — the satisfac- 
tion of refusing their applications 

Flons and \an dcr NCess at length sat down to their evening lepast, 
yet Hooft lingered He had evidently soilie design in view, for he spoke 
of the mildness of the evenmg, and inquired whether Flons had been out 
of doors that day On being answered in the iiegatii e, he blamed her 
for her laziness, and declared that must account for her lookmg so pale 
N^ess eagerly devoured his soup, now and then casting an uneasy 
glance at hlons , for he was at least as cunning as Hooft, and at once ob- 
served that his drift was to take her out, probably either to her aunt or 
Madame van Marseeven, and Van der N6ess did not by any means 
rehsh her visit to either Nothing short of his solicitude regarding 
Floris s health could induce him to consent to her gomg, for he dia not 
like her becoming accustomed to so much amusement , yet he could not 
avoid remarking that, when she returned Grom such visits, her spints were 
raised, and her cheek suffused with a brighter glow 

When Van der N4ess had finished his supper, Caas, who had grown 
into a robust young man, entered, to carry him up-stairs to his room 
This was a most thankless office , for Van der N^ess, impatient, and im- 
tated at his helpless condition, bestowed many a hard cuff and harsh im- 
precation on his ill-fated bearer 

Are you going to bed now Van der Neess ?" said Hooft. Well, 
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liiat IS very earl} , the sun has not yet set It is such a lovely evening, 
you must let me take Flons to her aunt, that she may have some exer- 
cise, and a little air, to colour those pale cheeks of hers ” 

“ What ^ take Flons out at this hour shrieked Van der Neess, im- 
petuously pushing Caas aside, in order to fix a suspicio]^ glance on Flons 
and her fnend Nonsense I I cannot allow her to acquire such bad 
customs and unprofitable habits Has not she her flowers, her birds, and 
her lute, to amuse her with ^ What more can she w ant 

“Very true,” said Hooft, “ but she cannot take sufficient exercise in 
that little court And, tiust me, that is the leason she is growing so pale 
and thin No girl of ^^r age can stand such a life 

Van der N^ess was silent, for this speerh of Hooft’s had weakened the 
force of his resistance Our readers must know that this little scene was 
one of frequent occurrence Van der Ntess never failed to give way at 
last, after he had indulged himself in venting his irritation on Hooft , 
but the latter turned a deaf ear to all his offensive speeches, and would 
not suffer himself to be put out of temper, while Flons rewarded him for 
his forbearance with one of her sweetest smiles 

On this occasion, as usual, she wound up the seine by appioaching her 
fathei, ind kissing his coirsi hand, saying, with an angelic smile, as 
she nished him good night, “ You give me leave to go, don’t you, d§ar 
ffither • • 

Van del Neess screwed up his face as if i^sudden ^wingi of the gout 
had seized him, oi Caas laid hold of him too rudel\, muttf red something 
to himself, ind sighed, but made no fnrthei objections Howtvei, when 
Caas earned him up staiis, and j)ut him to bed, he desired him not to 
dawdle iway his time in the house, but to mike haste and follow his 
young mistress, and see that she came home in safety 

It was a long wa} to the Countess of Fawcett’s, tor she had taken up 
her residence in one of the suburbs of the city 

Myiiheir van Marseeven had succeeded m obtaining fiom the }Oung 
king an acknowledgement of Uriea's claims , yet, hitherto, no settlement 
had been made In consequence, Unca had sold her palace, at the Hague, 
and all hci jewels After niatving a handsome pri -^ent to the Countess 
Comenes, for whom she procured tlie situation of governess to the Prin- 
cess of Orange, she purchased a small house and garden on the out- 
skirts of the town, and lived there with a few old faithful domestics, on 
the slender proceeds of her little capital 

Flons’s visits ever occasioned her the greatest delight, for the warm 
affection and tender sympathy of this lovely girl soothed hei wounded 
heart There was still the same grace and poetry of motion about Flons, 
as, when m the days of childish delusion, she danced in the moonshine, 
and her light step scarce left a trace upon the damp sand along which 
she was walking • 

At length she arnved with her conductor at the place of her destina- 
tion, and, lifting the latch of a little wicker gate, they entered a low 
avenue shaded by young beech-trees, whose branches were drawn across 
a slight frame-work and arched overhead A lady in deep mourning was 
walking down this avenue, in whom our readers would with difficulty re- 
cognise the once haught} and dazzling Countess Unca 

Her step was slow, and betrayed great bodily^weakness, yet her figure 
was erect, and her manner noble and d^mfied as ever , a sweet melan- 
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choly smile lit up her pale countenance, as she perceived Flons, and she 
kmdly sought to dispel the uneasiness the latter expressed regarding her 
health Every succeeding month of May seemed to weaken the frail 
thread of her life — ^for it was the anniversary ot Lord Fawcett’s execution 
and poor Floris ^as shocked at the ravages sad recollections had tins 
time made in Unca’s appearance 

To divert her attention from such mclinchol} considerations, Unca 
kmdl^ expressed a desire to hear an account of the approaching festivities 
in the city, and Hooft recommenced his narratives When he came to 
his plan of the procession of maidens, Luca applauded the ingenuity of 
the idea, and Flons began to consider who among her acquaintances would 
he selected for this purpose Madame van Marseeven s two unmarried 
daughters were naturally the first she icmembered, but she never tho ight 
of being among them herself 

Certamly,” said Ilooft, ‘‘Madame van Mirseevens daughteis will 
be of the part), provided tlieir mother’s situation does not become more 
cntical ” r 

“Is there an) reason to fear that^” said Unca, in a sympathising 
tone “ Giacious God' will she depart befoie me-^” 

“ The ph)sicians think her days arc numbered,’ replied Hooft , “ yet 
she does not suffci much She is seldom confined to hei bed, and has 
the perfect use of her understanding Ilut her d lughters dislike joining 
in any amusement, and aie loath to leive then mother for a moment, 
while Van Marseeven has been pcsteied ever) da\ with applications for 
his daughters assistance, and you ma) imagine how his heart revolts at 
all these festivities for the bust L of these ])rep ii ati on s oftei obliges him 
to be long ihsent from his wife, and ho hears of nothing but jov and 
hilarity while ho is heart-broken at the thought of his approaching sepa- 
ration from his noble and excellent wife Indeed, if you have not seen 
him during the last few weeks, )ou would scaicel) recognise him, he is 
so much altered lu appearance ** 

“ Yet,” resumed Hooft, after a pause, “ Madame van Marseeven 
IS the same kind considerate person as e\ei, and anxious to divert the 
thoughts of her sorrowing husband and children , she enters into all these 
plans andanangements, and, guided by the refined taste for which she has 
ever been distinguished, suggests many in alteration and improvement m 
the plan of proceeding blit also charged me to speak to you about 
persuading \'^an d( r Neess to illow Flows to take a part in these festivi- 
ties, as we have chosen her to offer the wreath to the princess ” 

“ Me, Mynherr Hooft ^ ’ cried Flons, both pleased and alarmed “ Are 
you serious^ What right have I to such an honour^ )ouknow I cannot 
boast of high birth, nor is my father one of the great merchants or bankers 
of the city ’ 

“ Hum,” said Cornelius, with a *^jgnificant smile, “ that won t be any 
difficulty in this case, the qualifications lequired are of a somewhat 
different nature, but you need not disturb yourself on that point 
Madame van Marseeven would not have thought of you had there 
been any objection , and further, I must tell yon, that her husband 
named )0u to the committee appointed to conduct the festivities, and his 
proposal v\ as unanimousl) agreed to ’ 

“ But,” continued Florid, “there is my youngest cousin Van Marseeven, 
who IS both noble and beautiful, and but little older than I am , she 
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would be a more suitable person, and depend upon it all the old families m 
town would deem it an outrage to tbcir daughters, if a giil like me, who 
can neither plead high birth nor an ancient name, were to receive the pre- 
ference 1 know how much importance they attach to such thmgs, for 1 
have often heard those girls talk of them at Madame van Marseeven’s 
house, w henever she was not present What do you £y to all this, aunt 
Unca^” ^ 

‘ Why,” said the latter smiling, if it come to talk of such unim- 
portant thmgs as birth and connexions, you may plead your relationship 
to two of the most distinguished families in the land, for you know your 
grandmother, my sister, was a Casambort, and Madame wui Marsee- 
veii, also, is a near reAtion of mine, therefore it is vei) probable they 
have considered } ou as belongingto the ancient families of the town ” 

“ My poor father said bloris, thoughtfully “ Do \ou know, aunt, it 
always makes me sad to hear these things spoken of — it is not the hist 
time, foi while poor Susa had the use ot her undeist'iridmg she was 
alwavs harping on the samt string But you eaiinot think how sid I felt 
when 1 looked at my poor father, I thought she wislicd to teai me from 
him, and he appeared to me so foilorn and dcseited 1 loved him all the 
more in the an\iety of my heart, for was not 1 his tiue and Uwlul child 
who bore his name ^ And 3et it appealed she wished me to think iny- 
sdf above him, who loicd me so fondl}, and has eici been so kind to 
how wicked that would have been • 1 cm ^caiicly think it possible, 

and iKitlier >ou nor my mother ever desiied o*i hinted at such a thing ” 
“\our noble-minded mother was f ii suptiior to me m that icspeet,” 
said lliica, with geniious candour “It was fiom her I learnt to view 
your situation m its true light 1 ( oiifess 1 w'as oiict o i the point of 
committing d seiious (rroi, but liei puiity and Mrtuous firmness pieserved 
me from it I see she ha» implanted a light feeling inyoui mind , nature 
impels 30U to love your father, and }Our disposition ha^ not been polluted 
by the vain frivolous aspirations of the world * 

“ I can easil} imagine that you would agree with my mother,” returned 
Floris, “but 30U must stand by me in this mattei, for I am determined 
not to accept this honourable •distinction, if it is bestowed on me in con- 
sideration of my higli connexions If tlie daughtei of 1113 pool father, 
Van der Ncess, is not eligible to the honour, the niece of the Countess 
Fawcett will not stii fiom 3 our side ” ^ 

“What do you say to that,, Hoof t excliirned Uriea, glancing at 
Flons with proud sati&faetioii “Don t you admin such noble piidc^” 
Hooft, as usu was lu a transport or admiration, and could saaieely 
command his emotion 

“Hem,” said he, clearing his throat with an efloit as he settled his 
vTavat, “ the ^irl is not aware how coinpletol} she bctiays her high 
descent by such feelings My noble, high minded, I Ions,” he said, unable 
to disguise his emotion , ‘ do not give 3 ourself any uneasiness on this 
subject — ^we all know we must not address 30U by any othei title 
than Flons van der Neess , so now, my little proud spirit, listen to me* 
The sheiift, Cornelius Hooft, is deputed by the good city of Amsterdam 
to request Miss Flons van der N^ess, daughter of the merchant Jacob van 
der N^ess, will be pleased to take a part in the approaching festivities, and 
present a wreath to the pnneess, with an addrsss befitting the occasion ” 
Hooft delivered himself of this speech with mock gravity, and accom- 
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panied it mth a senes of deferential bows and humorous gestures Flons, 
mfinitely amused at this, dropped a low curtsey and rephed in the same 
style, and, though she spoke half in jest, what she said might have been 
repeated to the high functionanes of Amsterdam as a modest and fitting 
reply to their invitation 

“That is to saj,” she added, m conclusion, “piovided the good 
old merchant, Jacob Van der Neess, will gi\e his consent to his daughter’s 
accepting this invitation ” 

“ Oh ’ ril answer for him ^ — leave that to me, dear Flons,” said Hooft , 
“and, to monow, you must go to Madame van Marseeven’s house 
and get ^our measuie taken for your dress of white silk , then, with a 
while veil, and a net of peails on youi head, and a spiig of orange 
blossoms twined in among the braids of your hair, }0u, little rogue * will 
look so bewitching, that even our old hearts will dance withjo^, and your 
young admircis must lose theira altogether ” 

Flons smiled, but, as she turned to Uina, she was stiuok by the air of 
exhaustion on her pale features Ulla, hei faithful maid, made some 
very intelligible signs to Hons from behind hei misticss chan, c\ pressing 
her desiie that the latter should be left alone now, and Flons, fearful of 
exciting her aunt too much, took an affc ctionate leave of her, and returned 
home under the escoit of Ilooft and Caas, whom she found stationed at 
the gate < 

Hooft was mistaken in imagining that Van dtr NCcss would readily 
give Ins consent to his daughter’s foinung one of the deputation of 
maidens, for many an angry seene resulted from the sheriffs urgent ap- 
plication Though Vail dei ISeess was flattered by the distinction coii- 
feried on his daughter, and the tacit conviction thus expressed, that she 
was the most beautiful maiden in the city, and though he loved her so 
dearly, and anticipated with iidiculous delight the idea of seeing her so 
beautifully dressed, these feelings struggled with his anxious fear of in- 
cui ring expense, and attiaeting too riuch attention to his wealth 

But Ilooft, perceiving at length that there was no reasoning tlie miser 
out of his miserable objections, settled the mattei by threatening him 
with the severe displeosuie of the chief burg oniastei, m case he demurred 
any longer Jacob said no moie, and Flons repaired to Madame 
van Marseei en’s house, to have hei measure taken, m company with her 
cousins, for the dresses t ) be worn on this occasion 

It would be scarcely possible to imagine a more lovely sight than 
Flons on the morning of the eventful day, when resplendent with youth 
and beauty she entered the gloomy old baiuiueting room, where her 
father was seated We have before alluded to the judicious choice of 
attiie presenbed on this occasion, but it was not ecjually becoming to all 
who wore it, for none had so many cliaiius to increase its efibet as Hons 
The oiange blossoms, with their dj^rk leaves, were entwined with much 
taste in tlie braids of her sunny haii, which, descending on her soft cheek, 
was then disposed at the back of her head beneath a net of pearls, from 
which a veil of the most transpaient gauze descended through a ring over 
hei shouldeis, and mingled with the folds of her white silk diess 

Van der Neess, of liis own accord, produced Angela’s pearls and 
wept aloud for joy when he saw his darling adorned with them , hut he 
made her bend down agaii. and again to examine the magnificent clasps 
of the necklace and bracelets, and assure himself they were well fastened 
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He said he was sure she would not bring back these ornaments with her, 
but charged her, in case th^ were lost or stplen, to say they were not 
hers, but her aunt Urica’s His anxiety was so great that, when Flons 
was gone, he sent Caas after her with a last exhortation, to be sure 
and feel for the clasps of her pearls very often, bccigise he was senously 
afraid he should never see them again,’ and the breathless messenger 
reached her just as she waa descending fiom the carnage at Madame 
van Marsee^en’s door 

Flons and her companions were stationed without* the city gates, in 
order to avoid being annoyed by the curiosity of the mob that crowded 
the streets A number of oiange-trees and flowering shrubs had been 
transported thither, so as to form a mimic giove, and beneath its shade 
the beautiful maidens awaited the arrival of the lUustiioiis guests This 
was a happy thought, for it had been pre\ lously ai ranged that they should 
descend from then carnages it this place, to part tkt ot some refreshment, 
and thus they gamed full leisure to rtcene the addresses ind offerings of 
the nymphs of this moveable groie • 

At length the rojal iisitors arnved The Piincess of Anhalt entered 
the lefrcbhiiig shade of the bosquet, walking bet \ccn the King of Eng- 
land md her ^oung husband 

‘ What an enchanting sight she cric d, looking round m deliglited 
surprise ‘ Can these bi mortals, oi are they angels from heaven 

‘ These arc thf wondeis,” siid the king,,Mi an ((stasy, ‘ which Hol- 
land alone can bring foith — a specimen of its unparalleled beauties 
Gracious pnneess, icccpt the homage of }Oui counti y women 

“No, no,” replied the princebs, bowing to *}ie king, “I have no right 
to that It is due to oui honouied guest, who so justly deserves the 
homage of ladies, and so well knows how to value it 

“Oh, what hcavcnlj beauties these aie^” entd the king, quite enrap- 
tured at the sight of so much loveliness “ I pray you advance, follow 
that lovely giil who ofters to load*you on, and take me with you I 
would give old England for a smile from those lips ” 

’1 he pnneess courteously gave her hand to the king, and followed the 
tram of joung maidens, wheJJ led on by Flons, danced on before them, 
till they ai rived at a bowci of roses, where scats had been provided for 
them 

The king was then about thirt} years of ago • He was of the middle 
height and strongly built, and hfs manner and demeanour wtre less those 
of a king than of a gallant cavihei His feiturcs were finely formed, 
and the aubpKious change m Ins fortune had givin a h\ely and*happy 
exj rcfasiou to his countenance Hi'» nch black hair fell in a piofusion of 
curls over his neck and shoulders, according to the fashion of the cava- 
liers, introduced by him He was sumptuously dicssed, and had the 
most winning courtesy and affability# of manner, so that his first appear- 
ance was calculated to efface the disadvantageous impiession so justly 
created against him by report 

Flons was in the same predicament as a child who sees a drawing of 
some animal it has been taught to fear Her imagination had conjured 
up such a fiightful picture of the king, that when he was actually before 
her bhe did not know him, and looked around m search of this object of 
terror, while at the same time she felt much iifteiested by the appearance 
of the handsome young man beside Jthc princess She was pleased 
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at ihe favourable impression she had evidently made on him, and felt that 
his presence inspired her with confidence in approachmg the pnncess 
The excitement of the moment lent a richer glow to her lovely cheek, 
and the modest dignity with wbch slie dehvered her address to the 
pnncess enchanted ^ the spectators 

When she had finished speaking, she knelt down before the pnncess, 
and placed the wreath in her lap , but the latter bent forward, and said, 
with a gracious smile, “ Will not you allow me to give your beautiful 
offenng to him whd, 1 know, would have so gladly received it from your 
hands 

Flons blushed, and was at a loss what to reply , but when the king 
bent forward to receive the gift, and gazed on tlons with his most 
winmng smile, she said, timidly, “ I have not another ’ 

“ Well, that is an additional reason for olfeiiiig him this one,” re- 
turned tlie princess “ Will your majesty peimit me to present it to 
you 

Charles st'^etched out his hind to receive it , but I Ions, unable to sup- 
press her astonishment, coloured up to the temples, and then, turning 
very pale, exclaimed, 

“ Ihe king ’ — is tint the King of England 

“ Yes, inj fair maiden ” replied the princess Did not you know 
him ^ * •* 

hions was so confused that she wis unible to repl^, all her old pre- 
possessions against the King of England flashed upon htr memory — his 
ingratitude and injustice to the families of those who had sacrificed 
themselves in his service, and in particular to hei beloved TTrica, and she 
stood for a moment lost in the painful lecollections this subject suggested 

Ihus absorbed, slie had not noticed that the royal party had risen fiom 
their scats and proceeded towards their carnages, followed by her com- 
panions, and suddenly looking lound, found herself standing alone in 
the midst of a set of CharU s 11 ’s couftiers, who, attracted b} her beauty, 
had gathered loiiiid her, and were gazing on her with looks of impertinent 
curiosity She immediately atternptccl to join her companions, but 
one or two cavaheis placed tliemsclves so Us to impede her progress, 
and, attnbutmg her emotion on heanng the king’s name to a diflercnt 
cause, addressed lici lu a tone of bantenng fannlniity and highflown 
compliment, so offensive «1;o bloiis, that she with difficult} lefrained from 
bursting into tears However, making an effort to command herself, she 
merely roc]uestcd iicr persecutors to allow her to pass and regain her 
post 

“By St George, you aie verv cruel to wish to lain away from us so 
soon cned one “ You should not be in such a hurry to rejoin that 
flock of pigcsms, for }ou eclipse them all , and though you may not find 
a royal admiiei here, tiieres many a good-looking fellow amongst us 
who would give his existence for one of youi bewitching little smiles, and 
a kiss fiom those sweet losy lips” so saving, he advanced towards her 
with a confident air 

Flons looked round m despair 

“ Oh ^ ' she cned, clasping her hands, “ is tliere no one here who will 
protect me from such insults ?” 

As she spoke, hei e} e ^fell on a young cavalier who stood at a little 
distance gazing intently upon her and who now jomed the group His 
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^pearance had the immediate effect of inspiring Fiona 'with hope and 
confidence His figure was tall, and his dem(|anour sober and dignified , 
a profusion of nch brown hair clustered around his lofty brow, and his 
pale, thoughtful countenance was lit up by a dark beaming eye, which 
bore an expression of deep feeling Floris fixed an implonng look upon 
him, and her lips parted as if ^o speak, but a strange emotion, for which 
she could not account to herself, deprived her of the powei of utterance 
Yet the stranger understood hei meaning, and the expression of interest 
and kindness on his countenance told hloris he would be hei deliverer 
In another moment he was by her side, and grasping the arm of the 
cavalier who had spol^en last, he said, 

“ Excuse me, my Lord of Lanenc, but vou should not teach this young 
lady to believe these to be English manners, we should beware of 
confirming the uiifavouiablo opimon report has procured for ub abroad 
The clear, firm voice in which he pronounced these words stung the 
cavalier to the quick 

“ It is possible, my lord,’* he replied, in a scornful tone,*‘‘ that your 
manners may differ from ours , for, while wc have faithfully followed our 
king through dangeis and privations m his wanderings through foreign 
lands, you have preferred staging at home, iiul lounging over womens 
spinning-wheels, till the hour of Ins return, which has co»t \ou no fu|;ther 
trouble than to cross the channel and receive the king wbonf we have 
protected ” ,• 

“Earl of Lanenc’” returned the other, calml), “>ou pronounce judg 
ment against "^ouisell, twcie cisv to prove to ^ou that those alone had 
the nght of recalling their king who stood uj) foi his rights at home, and 
maintained them at the riok of then li\es , but this is no fatting time for 
such discussions, nor do I feel any desire to liave strife with those whom 
our exertions have enabled to letum to their homes \et permit me to 
remark, that our English manners, which, perhaps, fiom this cause may 
be more present to inv memory thafi youis, enjoin us to piotect every de- 
fenceless female fioni insult ” 

Thus saving, he offered his aim to Hons, and, without listening to the 
muttered retort of the ca>alier, led her to her companions 

The king was in the act of assisting the pnneess into her carnage when 
Flons approached 

“ Ah, beautiful maiden,” he said, “ you tarited so long that I feared 
you had deserted iib ahogeth^ I env> you, my Lord Fawcett, ’ he 
added, addressing the young noble, “ for being so fortunate as to engage 
this young lady s attention ” * 

“Fawcett’’ ened Flons, letting go his arm m extreme surprise, 
“ Fawcett ’” she repeated, in accents of delight, “is it possible^ Are you 
indeed related to the late Earl of hawcett'^” 

“ I am his son,” said the } oung tfnan, equally surprised “ and I shall 
attach a new value to this title if it will give me a claim on }our regard.* 
“Then,” continued Hons, who scarcely heard these last words, “then 
you are, you must be, Lord Henry Fawcett, my dear aunt Urica’s step- 
son 

“Is this young lady a relation of }Oijrs, my lord '^** interrupted the 
king 

“ I was not aware of it till this moment,” rd^hed the young noble, who 
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had not yet recovered from his surpnse , “ but I shall feel hiffhl^r honoured 
if she will grant the Earl o^ Fawcett any rights of relationship ” 

“ I have no doubt of that,” replied the king with a smile He had no 
time to say more, for Flons, pursuing the train of her own thoughts, ex- 
claimed in a tone of uinocent delight, ^ 

My dear hind aunt Unca ^ What a happy surprise it will be for her 
to see you ^ But,” she continued, turning to the young man, “ did you 
know your noble Other's widow was living here^” 

“ I noped to find her here,” said Lord Henr), but he stopped short, 
for he felt the time and place ill-siiited to any indulgence of feeling, he 
marked the ironical smiles and whispers of the speq+ators, and even then 
felt that Flons had acquired a sacred cl urn to his interest 

He, thcicforc, silently assisted her into the princess s state carnage, 
where, by the desire of the latter, a place had been i cserved for Flons 
and her cousin, Bella van Marseeven, and then mounted his horse to take 
his place in the king s tram, as the chief dignitaiies of the city had, in 
the mean tiiile, invited his majesty to proceed towirds the palace 

A few moments’ delay occiined ere the piocession set foiward, while 
all the company took the places as igned to them Flons was delighted 
to find herself beside hei cousin As she glanced timidly around, she 
caught sight of I oid F iwcett at a little distance fiom the rest, apparently 
whollj absorbed in gazing at her 

As the sun shone full on his face she thought him e^en handsomer 
than befori., though he looked paler and more thoughtful, and she felt 
that the recollections she had cherished fiom her childhood did not 
deceive hei for this jouth, though he lacked the ardour and bnlhant 
m inner of his father, strikingly resembled him in appearance 

Her <aily love for liis fitlier, xml her wann affection for Unca, con- 
tributed to increase the interest with which he liad inspired her When 
the carnage at length drove on, and he made her a prolound bow, her 
emotion was so great that she knew not how to thank him, except bj 
laying her hand on her heart 

Flons had anticipited the greatest pleasure from this festival, but 
now all her feelings were changed Sigli after sigh escaped her oppressed 
heart , the teais were ready to start into her eyes , and, in the excitement 
of her mind, she could not tell whether she felt supremely happy or 
utterly wretched She nt)w no longer took an interest in things for their 
own sakes 1 he novelty and >anety of the scene had suddenly ceased to 
possess ehaims for her , she giztd dreamilj on the gaj festive throng till 
It seemed to change into a confused misb All the devices resorted to 
foi the amusement of the illustrious visitors failed to excite attention or 
Intel est in her, she seemed dead to ill aiound — till, suddenly, the caval- 
cade of English gentlemen appeared in view beside the carnage A 
deep blush tinged her cheek, and an exclamation of surpnse burst from 
her lips when the purple velvet mantle of the young Lail of Fawcett was 
blown against the open carnage in which she sat, and, on looking up, 
she caught his eye hxed upon her, though he was speaking to the king 
Theneeforwaid he rode within view, and Flons felt irresistibly impelled 
to watch that pale countenance, and discover whether its melancholy 
expression could be chased by a smile, and it was only when she saw a 
smile there that she glanced eageily around to ascertain the cause 
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The youngs earl seemed to feel himself under a similar obligation , for 
he, too, sought to obtain a view of Floris’s cdintenance , and, when they 
caught each other in a smile, it would have leen haid for them to say 
whether the cause existed in external objects or in themselves, yet one 
thing was certain — Lord Henry impatiently longed for the end of this 
interminable nde, and determined, as soon as he should be at liberty, to 
repair to his step-mother, though not long before he had been entreated 
to give a promise to the contrary, and had once been on the point 
of doing so • 

A magnificent banquet was given at the town-hall on this occasion 
As it was the first at which Floris had ever been present, it naturally had 
the effect of divertiifg her thoughts, especially as her beauty excited 
universal admiration The king, who had been so much struck by her 
charms in the morning, treated her with marked courtesv, and claimed 
her hand for a dance The j oung Prince of Anhalt followed his ex- 
ample, and entered into a serious interesting conversation with Flons, 
which pleased her far better than the gay raillery and ironjcal remarks 
of the king, who loved to question the innocence of the ladies with whom 
he conversed, in order to allow full scope to his unrestrained and fiee 
style of speech 

Whereiei she moved the Earl of bawcett seemed to hover around, as 
if to protect her in this crowd, and, as he did not (^ance lumself, he 
eagerly seized every opportunit) between thy dances to speak to hei 
Their conversation insuisiblj turned to*a subject of painful and en- 
grossing interest to them both, but they soon felt that it was of too 
afteetiiig a nature foi the present occasion, for Flons twice rose to join 
the dance, with tears in her beautiful eyes Thus they stio\e to talk of 
other things, hut when they dwelt on the strange circumstances of their 
unexpected meeting, it was with gieat emotion they perceived the simi- 
lanty of tlieir fechngs Lord hawcett owned that Flons had excited his 
attention long before she h id observed him, and that he had contein jjlated 
her with a degree of surpn&c and emotion inexplicable to himself, for 
which he could now account by hei striking resemblance to Ins step- 
mother, whose remembrance* he had cherished from his boyish days 
Flons innocently confessed that she, too, had felt a strange inteiest at 
first seeing him, which she could iiotundei'staTul till she had lieaid his n imi , 
and felt that his features recalled the remembrqpce of one who had been 
the idol of her childhood ^ 

As she spoke thus, trie animation of her manner rendered her ineK- 
pressibly lovely, and the emotion she betrayed in talking of hi« father, 
gave her an additional charm ii Fawcett’s eyes 

Ere Flons left the banquet she had made an appointment to meet him 
again at her aunt Unca’s, for she declined receiving him at her father’s 
house, with a species of anxiety for which she could not account even to 
herself 
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Wfte 4esen& of ^tmonel 

' By Doncay Cbaig 

I 

S^pantsl^ lies i^ccalmcti off tie C^uB-in S^ore, at (ITIose of IBae 

Ou ’ iilcasant is the sun when his daily course is mu, 

And when lus burning beams liave sunk boneatli tlic wave 
But hideous is dark night, when it loometh in its mi^ht, 

And ghostly forms surround, and there is none to sa\e 
Ihcn meteors ot the gloom, like spectres from the tomb. 

Upon the surging -wave cre,sts, like restless demons dance, 

Whilst sails arc struggling bird, from out the groaning yard, 

And moaning wmds, resistless, upon the wii\(s advance 

lis night upon the waters the sun has sunk to sleep 
Beneath the hissing waves of the Caribbean deep 
A gocKlly vessel lies becalmed, her rustling sails f iint creak. 

And listless hangs the golden flag, that droopeth from the peak 

A sail ’ a sai sviift heaves lu sight, along the wooded shore 
She sailcth as no moit il err ft li is ever s ukd hi fore, 

Lilt broken is lici black hull iritl torn the eanv is s ul, 

And tott ring an her 1 unit masts is if m vn mtry g ile 

Tjoud booms the thunder s roll upon each p illid soul 

And fl ishcs now the lightning is the stringer dr iweth mgli , 

But terror gr vsped e veh he irt, as if no more twould part 
When i bundled demon >tUs oer the d ill ling w tiers fly 

Still lie u the gooelly me reliantrnan the black ship seuddelh past 
Imo g lie of iiioamng wind < oiild drive he r on so 1 isl 
J»Jo sound of ijuraiii voice w is like that demon erv, 

Uliieh rmi^ full oei the waters, is she Mviltly dirtedb} 

IT 

'an (!DHr :pUot rometfj off to pr Spnnisl; 

Oh’ golden anihbr]p,ht is the diz/liDp, sun light, 
li( n it gilds tlie blue w ive s fo mimg crest, 

And the sea breeze s stave rings over the wave, 

\s it kisseth the shoie it loves best 
1 hen the inlot eaiioc, o er the deei> calm anel blue, 

To the Spaniard glides swift through the tide , 

Quick ’ the canvas unbrail ’ let the w inel fill her sad ’ 

And the studding sails tow tr o er lie* side ' 

III 

“ge ^tlot inquirttf) toncernlng pc Gloom toljlcft Ijangct]^ ober pe Grcto 

'What, ho’ JO Spanish manners, jc seem m no great glee, 

I'^Tilike men sailing safely o er the Caribbean sea, 

W hat have ye seen that fno-hts ye thus ^ Come now, dispel this gloom. 
Or have ye met the phantom ship, or goblm from the tomb? * 
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Quick up arose the master, then, a stately man and old 
“ Come ’ listen to me Timontl, our fnght I will unfold, 

1 or we have.seen a pliantom craft, and heard a demdfi ytll 
Good saints ’ it palls my spirit now the very thing to tell 
Hut as he spoke, a shudd rfng strong convuls d the pilot s Iranie 
“ Ave Maria ^ well I know tli it lery ves«icl s name’ , 

V 

• ^tmoncl ]^ts Xegenh 
“ Twas just about the sun rise hour, full twenty ye irs, nay more, 

I went to guide a mercliautman outside the Cuban shore, 

And three lon^, liours I stajed in her, when lo’ it Mlai a gale, 

And, then, iimd the teinp( st ro ir, we saw a stranger sail 
Dut hen the wind liad left us, at c ven of the day, 

Upon the surging ocean, a helpless log we 1 ij 

M 

ijlc l^irntc atltcfectl) pc JWcrcl;ant SIpp 

Then quicklj flew the pirate, longsidi our broke n hull, ^ 

With 111 ini i Iiucc meer her quarter (l(ck was full 

Tike desperate tikiiam 1h itthtinbaek infb llu waters dirk 

There maiij i pir it( blc itliing lies a banquet for the shark 

Alas’ lias’ tins no avail our g illant ci eA\ 1 ij dt ad, 

Witli rec king p,or( oiir uppi r dt ck aa as wc t Tiid ( rimson rc (1, 

And seAen (orscs staik and stilFtlu setting sun surACAid, 

The last of all our manners, eath one where lit aa is hud, 

1 or me done the pinks ep ired oi ill that gillant erew, 

S lid thej , M\ c U U aA ( a ou conipaijy to elu er vou all night tl rough 
Your other eonirades slumbei now A\ithin Ibci** aa it ly bicr, 
rinst stAtn Avill not trouble aou bj talking niiieli aao fear 

• MI 

^c ^Pintcs Sail ntoan <5uifl In 
T\ ith bitter la r u d manj i < In ei tlic pii tes Sjpled af ir 
And T tlun loosd the topsail ^oin out tin treaking spir, 
lo raiSf thost gor> torses *hen with all my might J tried 
Jlut 1 Av IS fp III, from loss of blood and sat me doAvn and tried 

TUI 

13ut lo’ at Sunset, ftost Sefaen TBcab (JTorpsts spring up again, anb trcab ne 

Brck 

But wluii the sun Ins course had An, and sunk ’neath ocean’s breast, 

Those drt iry sailors, one by one, si)rin„ upward horn their rest 
AVith moaning shriek and Indtouscrrak they pact the quarter deck, 

Ah’ little do that ghastly creiv tlieir living pilot reck. 

Save one, he was the m isttr Qn'*e he lau lied right dreanly 
Good saints’ my spirits in me sank with fright so AA-earily, 

My heart was lee my blood ran cold, wit i an^isli and AAith dread. 

Oil, heavens ’ it is a fearful thing to matt thus Avitli the dead 
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Loud laughed tliat ghastlj manner, ah* loudly^ laughed he, 

And at the sound, a moax ing came deep rushing o’er the sea 
PaJo faces then fierce gla|/ed at me behind the luard shioud, 

The moon uprose and gazed right down, athwart a silver doud, 

Our swelhng courses floated proud, before the moaning wmd, 

Save mme, there {^ere no living hands, the veering helm to mind 

But darker grew the night, and wilder my affright. 

As in the murky light of the lurid lightning glare, 

I heard the gibbering tone of the corses’ feeble moan. 

And marked their eye balls roll, with fierce and angry store 
Then up the shrouds they run, from the top >ards one by one, 

They loose the dark brown sailcloth to the rushing ot the wind 
Then onward scuds she fast, like light the shores an past 
Whilst Stroms the bending mast ’neath the canvas unconfin’d 

IX 

takes tl}c ISoat anh makes for ne CToast 

t 

But when the cheerful morning broke, I took the bo it and oar, 

And made right swiftly onward, towards the verdant Udyti shore 
Alas* that ghostly mariner, he standeth on the bow 
* Come back* cornc back’ I must obey, full wearily I trow 
I reach the ship, upon licr deck I cry, with bitter tears, 

Unto that blessed God, who humblest moaning hears 
Down sweeps the rushing w nd, through Mona s pass ige now, 

Like slender reeds, the tap ring spars, before the storm blast bow 
Our ghastly load are hush d in death, their vigils they 11 renew, 

When fearful night onte more looks down upon their hideous crev 

Oh, heavens* it is a fearful thing, to sit in dire despair, 

Whilst round the sea birds gently float, as light is summer air, 

To feel BO lon^ , midbt ocean s moan, before a eorp*?© s stare , 

To find Ins tyc halls fix d on 5 ou, y ith gloom and baneful glare 
And then, \ihen night looms down on you biiicath those stony eyes, 
Whilst rolls the stormy blast around, to see the dead arise 

X 

li<0t a Skip ufi from pt ^k^nfom CTrnft, tnkick still ^nflrtk 

antr fulll for rber Sail 

A sail! a sail* oh, blessed hope * she comes before the wind, 

Expecting scarce in such a craft a living man to find 
Tli/'y lower a boat — they pull amain, full o’er the raging tide 
I quick leap in — they gaze at me, we gam the vessel s side 
Yet still tliat phantom ship sails on, she never can be late 
To fright the weary manner, with sad and ghastly freight, 

When sinks the sun, his blazing beams beneath the waters deep 
When silent is the tropic vave, and hush’d the wmd in sleep!” 
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THE CONFEDEKATES, OE, THE DA^S OF MAEGAKET OF 

FAEMA 

• AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE 

•Chapter XII 

In a retired cabinet of the Palais de la Cotir sat the Duchess Regent, 
with her two favourite advisers — the wise and prudent president, Viglius 
de Aytta, and the Count of Barlaimont Years had not diminished the 
forbidding traits of hel aspect The rude hand of time had deepened into 
furrows the harsh linos of her countenance Her brow was thoughtful, 
and her eye was stern There was about her an air of decision more in 
harmony with her supenor talents than with her sex Her costume, too, 
betrayed none of that minute attention to trifles which forms one of the 
graces of woman, be her station what it ma^ Not but she^^new, when 
occasion required it, how to don the jewelled robe but a disregard to the 
mere trivial circumstances of outward show, when not subservient to her 
higher aims — an austere simplicity was most consonant with her own 
genius A plain black dress, and a black mantilla flung over her headland 
shoulders, completed her attire , and no ornament but a tosary of beads, 
of alternate ebony and ivory, terminated by "the image of our Saviour on 
the cross, was visible on any part of her person Papers and letters, 
amongst which a missal lay half conceoled, covered the table before her, 
each and all bearing traces of having been perused The room was other- 
wise bare , foi the eye that either turned towards heaven, or sought to 
penetrate and guide the passions of the multitude, had neitlier leisure nor 
care to rest on minor objects 

The president of the privy council was a man declming in years and 
in strength, the expression of who^ features, sharpened b} age, would 
have betrayed to a physiognomist a timid, vacillating disposition , whilst 
in his younger companion an air of frank boldness, not unmixcd ivith 
arrog nice, bespoke one whosfi step would bo firm let him tread what path 
he pleased The pi incess was very pale , but no other trace of emotion 
was visible as she explained to her councillors her reasons for having called 
them to this secret conference • 

“ These things,” continued she, must not be hastily laid before the 
council Few of its members, alas ! are to be trusted We must have 
time to consider and reconsider the imminence of the danger, and the best 
means to parry it We must, in short, be completely armed at all points 
before we appear before those who are, at best, but doubtful fnends, if 
they be not actual enemies What think you of this, Barlaimont 

“ I can but repeat, your grace, whp.t I have already said The whole of 
this affair is got up to intimidate government There is nothing in it — 
nothing, that is, of suflicient moment to disturb your highness ” 

“ Nay, but I tell you,’ urged the princess, somewhat impatiently, it 
is a rem, fast spreading conspiracy, headed by men of talent, boasting 
names that are calculated to mislead the multitude I tell you my sources 
of intelligence are not to be doubted — thev are various, yet all agree in 
the mam tenor Nay, many Knights of the Gulden Fleece are said to be 
amongst them ” 
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“Believe it not, gracio.is lady,” exclaimed Barlaimont, indignantly 
“ Treason cannot abide anrongst us I will venture to say thus much for 
the honourable order of wffich I am a poor member Pray, gracious lady, 
do not suffer so groundless in inbinuation to dwell upon your mind ” 

The princess slicx'k her head incredulously 

“ Can }'Our grace fully, implicitly rely upon the sources of such mfor- 
mation asked the cautious Vighus “It seems to me improbable, to 
say the least ” 

“ I tell you,” repeated the princess, “ there can be no doubt A wide- 
extended conspiracy is formed Here, gentlemen, is the letter, by which 
Enderlecht, the maUre d'hotcl of tlie trusty Count ot Meghen, informs 
me how the traitors sought to inveigle him amon^ them See, here are 
the names he has transcribed Fust on the list stands John of Marnix, 
loid of Thoulouse, a man of much daiing and euterpnse, togethei with 
some military skiU, he lives at Bieda, too, under the shadow of the 
Prince of Oiange ’s wing Ifere aie, aJbO, many abbots, whose names it 
would too liiuch gneve me to icpeat Hamez, too — Hainczi, toison d or — 
the herald of } our ordc r, B irl umont, is said to be among the foremost 
But what seems more threatening still, Lefdal, Baron, and Ghisbcrt, 
thiee gentlemen of the Count of Igmont’s household, Louis of Nassau, 
yoi ng Maiisfelt ” 

“ Ibe father of this last-iiimed gentleman,” interrupted Vighus, 
“knows nothing of such mat^,ter9, even il liib son have suffered his bead- 
long youth to hurry him into the snire "I he Count of Mansfelt is 
lo}al ” 

“And the Prince of Oiaiige too prudent,” said Barlaimont, ‘ the 
Count of Egmont too noble, to know aught of this Hair biained 
}ouths, like Louis of Nassau and jouug Mansfelt, may, indeed, be mis- 
le(^ foi I d ly , but c\en that I do not believe ^ 

‘ Nay, but listen,” eoiitiuucd the princess “ Brederode has put him- 
self at tin 11 head ’ 

“ / lief ntious, unpiincipled man said Barlaimont, disdainfully 
‘ His name, however,” observed V^iglius, “is not without a cliiim for 
the people Of this, oui highness, we had some notion before ’ 

“ Yes , but whit I have to unfold is worse than confirmation,” said the 
princess “You have not yet hi aid all m> budget of news lothe 
narne-^ of Brederode ai I Cu^lonbouig is added a long list ot those whose 
laiik, tiknts, and ciedit on the pubic mind make them formidable 
Here are dozens ot letters 1 have received in the ».ourse of a few days, 
all tending to the same point borne of these aie of a friendly, warning 
nature, others, mysterious and threatening Many are by unknown 
hinds Most accuse the Pnnees of Orange and of Gavres, and the 
Grand Admiral de lloin, of befnendmg and even making part of this 
association ” , 

“ I never can beheve it,” said Barlaimont, with energy 
“Time will show,” auswerefl Margaret “Do not forget that the 
Prince of Orange was a Protestant in his childhood, that he renounced 
his faith because it was the will of my gracious father, the late emperor, 
that he should do so, but his marriage with a Protestant princess, 
Ins admittmg of a Protestant chapel and chaplain withm his household, 
his iiaving chosen pnneeS of that faith to be sponsors to his Catholic son, 
are so many reasons for doubting his truth to the Mother Church And 
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if that bo doubted, if he be not futliful tolhis God, how shall he be 
faithful to his king I 

“Nay, but your highness forgets,” sawT Viglius, when Maigaret 
paused, “ that he had desired to become the husband of the Princess of 
Lorraine — an alliance \^hich, if permitted, would lia^e bound liini doubly 
to the church aftd the sovereign ” 

“He desired, too, the place I unworthily fill,” replied the princess, 
haughtily “ Perhaps, had the king furtheicd his ainjbition m all things, 
he might have bought him over to becomt a laithful ally ’ 

“Bettei a faithful ally than a troublesome subject or a powerful 
enemy,” said Viglius “It might ha\e been better to soothe than to 
irritate But the e\il is done, and the Pnyce of Oiange cannot be 
tnisted ” 

“^lo’” exclaimed the princess, Tchemcntlv, “nor do we tioisthim^ 
Hic ( ount ol Egmont, too, is but a hollow friend to the holy cause of 
religion The brothers oi his wife have lenouiutd tiie true faith, and he 
did not scruple, at one time, to insult the king m his chosen Vunister, the 
purple ot Rome in one of hei representatives, to force from my side the 
wise Gianvella — wise, for he knew them well No, no, I trust them 
not Orange and Egmont, nor will I ever^” 

“ hatevei their secret leelings may be observed Viglius, “ they are 
not likely to liavc compromised themselves iccLlessiy, as Ilredcrode 
appeals to have done ” •• 

“ I hi re, said the piincess, pushing a hcip of pipeis towards them 
“ Look, gentlemen read — examine ” 

Whilst Bailaimont and Viglius busied themsehes with i liasty perusal 
of some ot the doeuments Maigiret rapidly lan hei eye through others, 
evidently studied before, from which she seemed anxious to glean fre'*h 
inlorniation Having looked ovci a few, shi tunicd to Viglius 
‘ W ell, president, what do } ou say to these things ^ 

‘ My opmioii is,” sad the old man, slowly, iiid nieditativel>, “that 
half these informations are furnished by the eonfedirattb themselves, and 
aic f iKc , that they have d ired to make use of noble names to impose upon 
the people, whose owners wifl t»*ko care, very shortly, to clear themselves 
of tlie imputations so artfully cast upon tlicin What Ja> more alarming, 
IS then eiideavouiing to gain ovei the towns ind tlie mei chants 

“ 111 Antwerp, more espcciallj ,” said the princess, “ X understand 
they have many fi lends, and some, too, of a d ingcroii®! spuit W'^e have 
no men, no inono^ , to support us lu a struggle, if such be c died for , and 
the king, my brothci, does not wholly trust me He does not act imme- 
diitely upon my representations and according to iny necessities, but 
consults, and hesitates, until it is too late to strike the blow which might, 
if promptly dealt, have nipped many an evil m the bud I am not able, 
not flee to act as I would, and ycUl bear oil the responsibility of a free 
agent 1 cannot concihate by granting, I cannot check by timely 
severity and yet the king expects me to keep the Netherlands as qmet 
as if he himself were present Ihe people, m the meantime, look up to 
mo for protection, and every party expecls to denve advantage from an 
interference, the force of which they seek to limit by all the means m 
their power Never was a situation more difficult, more trying Oh, my 
poor aunt, httle did you foresee the dilemma uT which 1 now find myself^ ' 
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“ Perhaps your highnesslsees the storm gathering when the clouds are 
but drifting before the winl,” said Viglius 
“ You cannot yet judge,** said Margaret “ You know not all Brede- 
rode IS too bold not to be powerful He has sought, and, it is confi- 
dently asserted, has found the means of establishing an alliance with the 
Protestant princes of France and Germany The heretics cling to each 
other from land to land, with a tenacity which they feel necessary to a 
bad cause The Dukes of Cleves and Saxony, and Pnnce Schwartzen- 
berg, are said to be favourable to them Coligni is their fnend together 
with many others whom it would be too long to enumerate Brederode 
no longer shuns the hght of day, but comes openly forth, I verily believe, 
to wage war upon us At the head of several hiindied men, all of whom 
belong to the aristocracy of these lands, he dai es to demand an interview 
with me to present a so-styled humble petition, in which his humilit} 
goes so far as to state that his loyalty to Ins soveieign will not permit 
him and others to obey the will of that sovereign — ^that, out of the purity 
of then devotion to the crown they will resist its mandates to the last 
extremity The edicts of the late emperor they plead against as being 
too severe, and destructive to the prospenty of the cities , they wish them 
to be softened, or rather that the hcrefisy to which they incline may 
flouiish ip peace and liberty They say they will ne\or permit the in- 
quisition to be established, and much more to the same purpose They 
come, in short, to present ^humble petition on the stite of the countiy, 
or pel haps four hundred men m arms will try to compd a defenceless 
woman to turn false like themselves to every duty — like them, to re- 
nounce conscience and honour’ There, gentlemen,” concluded the 
piinccss, with increasing agitation, that seemed to paitakc moic of the 
angry mood of her father than of female timidity, “ read this paper, and 
say what it were best to do ” 

“I see,* obseried Barlainiont, “these men call themselves the depu- 
ties of the nation , but methinks the states did not need their interlereiice 
Each town, each province, has its legal representativc& in the council ” 

“ But, surely,” said Margaret, “ you would not m prudence advise the 
doors of Brussels to be opei cd to them ” " 

“Draw bolts, up with the drawbridge, and down with portcullis 
against them, say I, * exclaimed Barlaimont “ Audacious rebels ’* 

But Margaret tumedHo her graver adviser, who seemed for a moment 
bst in thought ^ 

“ I advise not tins, your grace,” said ho “To deny them absolutely 
would both show our weakness and exasperate their feelings To re- 
ceive so large a force, as it appears they muster, within the walls of 
Brussels, were, perhaps, nskmg too much It might comport better with 
your grace s dignity, and the necessitous state of affairs, to yield so far 
as to receive a certain number of th-s self-styled deputation , the closing 
of the doors against them entirely might be the signal for an in- 
stantaneous rismg, which your highness has not at present the means of 
suppressing ’* 

Margaret sighed deeply 

“ It 18 almost in vain to hope that I ever shall have these means If 
I were prepared with money and men for resistance, or if I had the 
power to yield what my conscience might allow me to grant, I should 
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not know the apprehensions which I confessiin my present helpless state 
assail me * J 

“ Surely,” exclaimed Barlaimont, warmlyi “ imong so many of high 
descent \iithm this country, few will care to stain their escutcheons with 
the foul crime of treason If they but see that yQpr highness remains 
true to yoursclff they will remain true even unto death But I believe 
not the danger to be half sa imminent as you imagine I believe that a 
licentious, beggarly portion of the notilit), who have, by their own 
follies and Mces, brought themselves to a state of hopeless, irrevocable 
ruin, have been gl id to a ent their private discontent through a political 
channel, in the liope of letneving themselves by means as vile as their 
own characters — havfi actually sold themselves and their support to the 
factious Protestant merchants Such men are to be despised — are objects 
of contempt and disgust To fear them could alone confer upon tho 
party and its object any degree of consideration , and I contend that to 
admit them would be loweiing too much joiir highness s dignitj What 
need is there of foiii hundred men, armed to the teeth, as (V)ubtless they 
will be, to present a petition^ This sa\ours more of threat than of 
humilitj Suffei tliein not to dare so much ” 

‘ Nav,” said Viglius, tins is taking a lasli view of the cise There 
can be no doubt that all who wish wcl^ to this couiitij, whether Catholic 
or Piotestaut, find the edicts pre]uditial to the welfare lof the^lancf, and 
that the feelings of most men, even m Biussels, will, in somi degree, lean 
tow irds the pietensions of this Bitdiiodi md his party Tins is the 
undeniable stiength which tliij re illy possess, the enlisting so much of 
public ft cling in then favoui I say, what 1 am sure all the knights will 
to morrow repeat — leeene them, but leceive them with precaution ” 

“ I should 1 ithcr have been inclined to repulse them altogether, * said 
the piiiiccss “but, it present, I am not prepaicd to compete with 
numbers Of what 1 feel certain is, that no effort of theiis can c\cr 
compel the king, iin brother, or mjself, to suffer hensv to triumph 1 
know what jou would saj, president, but T hive neither the power nor 
the will to b( as Icnuiit towaids the errois of this blinded people as you 
maj think it politically advisable Moieovei, I, like my ro> al brother, 
think the physician more kind who heils with the knife, than him who 
suffer^ the patient to perish in order that he may axoid inflicting the 
wound Enough of this, gentlemen, for the pr^ent , 1 wish to call jour 
attention to another cir^umstaiujc An untoward a( i idciit has given me 
most serious alarm When 1 last hunted it Gratenhoot, 1 lost a packet 
of importance, for it tame from Spain — of the utmost miportaiKtf, at the 
present crisis, when many wish for nothing so much as a pretence, 
an excuse to justify, if possible, the designs on which their hearts are 
bent This document might prove imaluable to them It contains 
pnvate instructions, addressed by tjic king to me, in Ins own hand, of a 
nature that astonished me, and which would allow of much misuse * 

Tho regent piused, but, seeing that neither of her auditors were 
willing to speak, she resumed — 

“ I do not see any reason for continuing to make a secret to my friends 
of that which, perhaps, at this very moment is no longer suen to ray 
enemies The king, whose wisdom and talents are too well known for 
me to dwell upon them, seems to ha\e eiieited both in no ordinary 
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degree Incredible as it ma^ appear— and perhaps the very fact contains 
the bitterest reproof to me-lhis majtst} isbettei informed of what passes 
m Flanders than I am mjsllf, and had taken the trouble to write out for 
me a list, containing the name of ilmo*»t evti} heretic of any note even 
amongst the merchi^ts and rich citi/cns ot tlie towns Not onl}? were 
their exact situations ind opinions described, but c^cn their family history 
and plants As many great names weie noted down as obscure ones — at 
least, comparatively obscure, although it would appear the latter, in their 
own stations, are \iot without impoitancc, no hint was omitted that 
might assist to guide me in my difficulties 

“ And did these instructions go so far as to presenbe to your highness 
an^ decided proceedings against the parties'^” demanded Viglius 

The pnneess looked emharrassed L\en to her most confidential 
councillors she liked not to develop the whole truth It was not more a 
pait of her nature, or ^laining, to ic pose in an> one her entiie eonfidence, 
than it was that of her brothe , or had been that ot her f ither Circura- 
stanees, however, governed hei, m this instanee, as m miny others, she 
felt that fiankness might be useful when silence was hut too piobahly 
puerile Aftei a moment’s hesitation, therefore, she pioceecled — 

“ Alas^ I am afraid the king indicated but too plainly not only how 
he thought it advisable for me to aet, but also what he himsell hoped one 
day to olFeet Doubtless, should the parties implieated c ver obtain sight 
of these papers, they will coii^der themselves fully jiisiihcd in following 
out their mischievous designs , they will, pci haps, eien allege sell-defence 
as an excuse for rebellion But how to recover them’ 1 h ive in vam 
souglit them myself, and caused them to be searehc d lor by trust} people 
They have , pc rhaps, falh n into the hands of those who may not think it 
consistent with their safety to deliver them up I dire scaicely think to 
what aecouiit they may be inclined to turn the m ” 

It seems most hkel},” said Birlumoiit, ‘‘that some one of your 
grace s train has found this packet, m which case itb return can scaicf ly 
be doubted ’ 

“T tbink otherwise,’ replied the pnneess “Sufficient time has 
elapsed to have allowed of biich result if it could have been expected I 
have, besides, thrown out hints on this subject, guarded, it is tiue, but 
such as mubt have been perfect!} intelligible to one who was willing or 
able to understand me , but all to no purjiose , none seemed to be in the 
sliglitest degree aware of the circumstance to which I alluded I 
watched, narrowly, every turn of each countenance, every glance of 
each e}e, and it is ray firm conviction that none of those who iccom- 
panicd me to the eliase that day were even conscious of m} loss In 
that quarter, 1 fear, no liope of recovery can remain ” 

“ Perchance some boor may have stumbled upon it,” observed Barlai- 
mont, “ little dreaming of its value of its owner, or it maybe kept back 
by some one until claimed Perhaps the promise of a large recompense 
would be immediately followed by its restitution ” 

“ Nay, ’ said Viglius, “ that would be impolitic, inasmuch as it would 
unavoidably give the alarm to the factions, who would certainly possess 
themselves of it either by stratagem or by violence In either case our 
apprehensions would be justified ” 

“ \oa are right,” replied Barlaimont, frankly, “ I see at a glance the 
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mcoDvenience attending on my suggestion , they once get possession 
of this letter, they will jirint it, and hawk itjabout through every town 
and >illage of the Netherlands ” i 

“ It IS fearful to think what the consequences may be, ' said the regent, 
‘‘if as it seems but too piobable, these papers fini their way into dis- 
loyal hands It is the doubt, the uncertainty ol how much, or how 
httle those whom 1 must facie, and, it possible, guide, in the council to- 
moriow, know of this affair, that makes me so undecided, and, if the 
word were seemly m the daughter of Charles V , 1 irflght well-nigh say, 
so timid ” 

“Certainly, the present situation of affairs is most cntical,” said 
Viglius, “and perhaps, m consideiation ot the commercial interests of 
the nition, something might be yielded ' * 

“Never Will the king stoop to concessions,” said Mirgirct “No 
one can forget his memorable words, ‘ Rather not reign than own here- 
tics lor subjects ’ 

“ Alas ^ madam, if the king give }ou not bettei means, Ikow is resist- 
ance possible ^ To )icld slowly, gradually ” 

“ And temporal ily }ou would say, I piesume,’ exclaimed Margaret, 
warming at the suggtbtion, “ to seem to bend until we leather sufficient 
strength to rise agiin, and explain the true meaning of words which 
prudence and necessity will com[)cl us to couch in a doutiful foftn Ves, 
you ire right If we can but gam time, |ill may yet be well By tins 
means wc may, at hast, dcliy the stiuggle until better prepaied to meet 
it, ()i until succour, coming from Spam, we may — what would be a far 
greater blessing to this country — crush the male ontents iltogether But, 
alas continued the piineess, her voice •jinking from its tone of energy 
to one of compirati\e desjiondency, “but alas’ are not these ^am 
dreams, with whitli 1 am soothing my alarmed spiiits^ lour hundred 
armed men will sbortlv be before the gates of Brussels, and the packet 
— the all-importaiit paperb— the n!ost formiclible of all weapons — per- 
haps, at this veiy moment, in then liauds Thcbc are not circumstances 
that can give hope or courage 

“ But surely there is nought m them to ins])ire ffar’” exclaimed Bai- 
Idimont — ‘ i set of needy adventurers, with pei chance, a good name 
h( re and there sprinkled amongst them’ Then being admitti d to the 
picsence of your highness will he sufficient t> quill them, but it is an 
honour tli(> have litt’e deseived ind which, in my opinion, should 
scirctly bo awarded them A handful of doubloons would set sudh 
spirits at resc for ever ’ I cannot, will not believe that a generous soul 
has enlisted amongst them Yes, such is my view of the subject, 
although the president appears so incredulous and grave upon the matter 
As to the papers, that is, I will admit, an awkwai^ affair ” 

“ But,” said Viglius, “ may it npt be asserted that thej are malicious 
fabncatiODS, spread about with evil intentions 

“ Excellent said the princess, with a pleased smile “ That will do 
exceeding! j well 

“ And it IS not yet proved that the^ have been found, or by whom,” 
added Barlaimont “ The difficulties seem to lessen as we examine them 
closer , and, were they to increase tenfold, your highness need not quail 
before them Nay, 1 would court them as h^ffbmgers of success, for they 
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would rouse the noble spintt^of your lineage in your heart, gracious lady, 
and } ou would rise equal to the danger, be it what it might It were 
but the greater triumph fowone m so helpless a condition as that in which 
your grace now stands, to effect what other less-gifted pnnces would 
require armies to acromphsh ” 

The councillor had touclied the right chord Margitret’s eye flashed 
with pnde, and the spint of her house tinged her sallow cheek with a 
warmer glow 

“Yes^” she exclaimed, with a smile, “it were indeed a triumph 
worthy of my father s daughter, if, alone, unassisted, surrounded by 
traitors, having to oppose a discontented, mutinous multitude, and 
environed by a thousand difflculties, 1 could overcome them all, and, like 
a rock amid the foaming waves, stand unshaken by the tempest It 
were much for a woman to accomplish, but the task will assume a yet 
nobler character when it is remembeied for what object it is undertaken 
and achieved In the cause of God the we'ik are strong,” continued 
Margaret, crossing herself devoutly as she rose, a sign that she wished 
the conference ended “Well, gentlemen the council to-morrow will be 
stormy, but it will sene, at least, to show the tiue eolouis of many, 
and, supported by j our energy, Barlainiont, and by the wisdom o£ your 
years, president, I aoubt not but I will go through it very well I shall 
not lorge<; to make a neuvaine for those unlucky papers , ind, as you say, 
Viglius, we can, at the worst find some means of evasion All means 
are justifiable when the iim to be attained is a good one ” 

As the pnneess concluded, the nobles retired from the cabinet 

“ That IS one of the favouiitc maxims of the princess’s early teacher, 
Ignace of Loyola,” said Barlaimont as he descended the broad staiis of 
the palace, “ to whuh I have often thought she clings but too faith- 
fully ” 

“ lie has not the meiit of having invented it,” replied his aged com 
pariion, with a sigh ‘ if, indeed, it he one Man must have learnt that 
secret of e\il when he first fell but 1 am afiaid it is now too late m the 
day to untcaeh it to the woild ” 

The issociates, having gamed the court, cercmoniousl} took leave of 
each other, and slowly went their waj thiough opposite gates 

Chapter XIII ^ 

* The recent separation of the hiothcis Van Mecren had completely 
changed, in the course of a very few days, the habits and pursuits of both, 
as well as the current of their feelings This lay m the motives that had 
determmod the final step, rather than m the bare fact itself Paul s affec- 
tions had hitherto curbed his energy Thus suddenly freed from the 
chain that for years had bound him, he at once passed from a compara- 
tively passive into an actiie existence, which brought the whole power of 
his mmd into play , for not only had the management of their great 
manufactory solely devolved upon him — Cornelius having pertinaciously 
adhered to his resolution of giving up affairs altogether — but no sooner 
did he openly and boldly profess his real sentiments, than he found him- 
self, as might have been expected from the weight given him by his 
talents and fortune, the centre and hope of a faction Thus he was 
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speedily involved in the manifold cares and fsr-spreadmg interests of a 
chief of a party , whilst Cornelius, almost as suddenly renouncing all that 
had constituted the business and pleasure of hislliitherto useful and cheer- 
iul existence, slunk to his chimney nook like a frightened rabbit into its 
burrow ^ 

Cornelius was now rarely if ever to be met with in his former haunts 
Paul, on the contrary, was visible at all hours and places, and nowhere 
more surely than on the Exchange, where he for the most part spent his 
morning hours • 

The Exchange of Antwerp was at that time one of the chief rendezvous 
of the city Bruges boasted the first and Antweqi the second building of 
this nature erected in Europe , and Elizabeth of England, keenly alive to 
the interests of her nation, and ever on the vvatSi to procure for it every 
advantage possessed by other lands, c iused a similar structure to be raised 
m London, the third devoted to those purposes, which the rapid increase 
of commerce began to demand It consisted of a low, square building, 
flanked at the coiners by btll-roofid towers In the interior,# four wide, 
open galleries enclosed a. spacious couit, in the midst of which bubbled a 
clear fountain Thus, when the wcatlier was fair, the merchants of all 
nations who met there, ei^lier in the waj of business oi pleasure, could 
enjoy the free air and the sight of the heavens above , but when, is 
moie ofttn the case in oui northern climates, the formei •w'ls dihnp, and 
the lattci O’vercist, the^ found a coincnient ^kelter under the galleries 
There, if the) pleased, they might interwca\e the golden thread of art 
with the duller web of commercial speculation for their ej es ind minds 
were constantly refieshed by the best works of foreign as well as native 
artists which were there exhibited for sale It was not ill calculated thus 
to foster tiste in the iich Our inccstors, indeed, sought as much as in 
them laj to poetise their life by mixing up with its most serious avoca- 
tions the blaudisliments of art and luxury 

The hour was at hand wliieli usually cleared the Exchange of all its busy 
groups Here and thcie, indeed, an idlei oi an artist still Iirigeied before 
a favouiitc picturp, but even they, one by one, disappeared, and the life 
within gradually gaic wa^ to •the piofound icpose of inid-day 

Two solitary figuics, however, remained, occasionally halting, and again 
renewing their monotonous walk lound the fountain, whose clear bubbling 
waters aecompaiiicd, but did not drown, the u^rmur of then voices 
These two men wcit Paul fan Meeren and William Kay Ihe counte- 
nance of the fonner had lost all traces of the gloom that had but a feif 
days befoie somewhat dulled its expression It seemed now lull oMeter- 
mmation and bfe His sallow check, and deep sot gitj eye, lighted up 
with renewed fire, formed a strong contrast to the lair, mild, and melan- 
choly visage of his friend 

“ Yes,” said Paul, m reply to some pievious remark of his companion, 
“ the smallest stone flung into that muiitain might impede the play of its 
waters , thus his weakest ties still interfere with a man’s truest impulses 
Only he who stands alone from choice or chance can be called free ” 

“ You are free now, and ought to be satisfied And yet, Paul, ^oudid 
not leave what you had long consideied }our home without pain ” 

“ At the moment, perhaps , but now that the parting is over I am 
glad My only regret is, that so much bittenltoss has been mixed up in 
the cup of our separation Anxiety for the fate of my deluded brother 
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and innocent niece must jciU, at times claim a portion of my tlioughts, 
which I would willingly devote but to one obfect ” 

“ Why will you anticipiite nothing but evil for them^ Methinks the 
wise obscurity in which they cnwrai) themselves may prove their best 
shield ” 

“ No, Kay — ^no ’ You fall there into i very general and dangerous 
error A safe neutrality amongst conttnding factions is impossible, and^ 
in times like these, for the timorous and tin weak — those who will not or 
cannot resist — thdte is but one of escaping persecution, and that is a 
timely flight You seem to doubt my words, rny friend, but, alas ^ time 
will show them but too true If pnidt nee dictates the necessity of flying 
a country which is distuibed, be the ciusc of thit* distui bailee war, or in- 
testine trouble, it is doubly necessary in my poor brother’s case , for his 
obstinacy and credulity has caused him to cliensh for }ears, within his 
bosom, a snake tint will sting him to dtath 

I, too, have long mistrusted Chicvosi, ’ said Kay, “but I understand 
his intcreste are so bound up with }oui brothci’s family, that they may 
have much to hope, and nothing to ft ar fiom him M iny rumours are 
afloat on that subject Youi niece’s nimc and his are in every mouth ” 

“ They arc false said Paul, imp itiently , ‘ utterly f Margaret, 

at Jeast, trusts me, ilthough her parents make so light of my counsel I 
was cruelly detened in them — that was a disappointment which 1 little 
expected — but m her I amk^itain of neier being deceived 

“ It is my turn to fc ir Paul, that you f ill irto a common error,’' said 
Kay, with a smile “ \ou place too much leliaiuc on the young You 
think that they cannot cri because they hitherto have lacked temptation, 
time, or opportunity Ifou must piejiare yourself to encounter much dis- 
appointment, in the uitumn of your hlc, that you have not known 
throughout the long years that lay behind you On all sides, my poor 
fiiend, will you meet with such I speak not only of your jinv ite affec- 
tions , but m the new eouise on which you hue entered, you know not 
how in iny, and how gicat, will be the deft its of your brightest hopes — 
how numbeiless the difliculties you will have to cncoiiHter ’ 

“l)o you think I im not aware of this and that I enlist myself in the 
cause of in oppressed religion and country with any view of seli-aggran- 
disernent'^ The first who rai^c the banner of resistance must expect to 
fall the victims of thci¥ temerity But, like those in a storming party, 
who first rush to the attack, and fall that* others may nse upon their 
bodies, tliey pensh for the good of their brethren , and their only meed 
must be the success of those for whom they have broken a path ” 

“ With this desponding view of your own fate, without even one famt 
hope of personal success, liow can you embi ace so boldly what seems so 
poor a chance ^ 

“I devote myself to my roligioiy and country with the same sort of 
feeling with which the Roman dashed himself into the gulf, that it might 
close over his mangled lemains The first Christian martyrs who cheer- 
fully embraced certain destruction that a glorious end might be achieved, 
and after generations be blessed, must each and all have felt as 1 feel 
Nor do 1 regret that the allusions of youth do not shed their graceful, 
delusive tints over my mind A far brighter and less deceptive glow 
irradiates it If I regref youth m any way, it is that 1 might have 
better energies to bring to the cs^use, and a greater saenflee to make. 
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for wlmt sacnfice is tins, to devote a life neirljl spent, the few drops yet 
lingenng in the almost bumed-down lamp 

“ The last drops tint remain are the most precious, ’ said Kay, pressing 
the hand of his fiii nd A\ith a, sudden impulse of sympathy You, of all 
men, need not lament that y ou bring not the folly ofp y outh to the task 
you have embraced , its stiength, its energy has never deserted you I 
honour and admire your seU-clevotion But tell me what can induce you to 
remain in some measure withiii your former trammels ^ Why not break 
off from all commercial interests'^ Commerce his of late become rather 
a source of loss than of gam, and it can but withdraw your thoughts from 
greater, tliougli more dangerous objects * 

‘ Jhert aic many leisons, Kay, for that pait^ of iny conduct You 
cannot bo aware in your sphere of action, which is so completely limited 
to youi&eir, although its results are so geneial, how cruel a blow to 
hundreds of innocent, helpless beings, is the closing of a fibric It is, at 
once withdrswing life itsell — tint is, ill th( means of siippoi ting it — and 
reducing to utter destitution, not only men whom despair miiy drive to 
acts that would sprcid their own misery into a wider circle, but ilso the 
wonicn and children who depend upon them lear has drnen from 
Antwerp most of the rich and Icehle-mmdcd merchants, and thousands of 
poor destitute Metims ire wandering about the stieets ivithout occupa- 
tion 01 food It now becomes douhh a duty foi every mah to sfHiid firm 
at his post 1 01 this re ison 1 keep employed all those who are willmg 
to remain by i Piotcstant master, aftording, at the same time, a refuge to 
the persecuted jioor of niy own ciecd without chawing down upon me 
attention or malevolence In tins manner, whilst thcip earthly necessities 
arc relieved, the weal of tlieir souls is not endingered , for most wretched 
IS the man who, by ciuel necessity, is compelled to kigii a religion he 
cannot fed, — lie must lose ill sentiment of honour and truth, and such a 
one 1 would no longer trust ’ 

But,” said Kay , “ you iiiake pi^sclytcs among the people you em- 
ploy Confess ’ 

“ T hatf that word,” said Paul, “but I will candidly avow that some 
of the men have adopted my Plith, inoic moved, is I think, by the power 
of e\ implc, than b) that of persuasion, which 1 liaie scorned to use to- 
wards them I think such i measure viould have liicn, m our respective 
positions, uiigeneious to siy the least Ko, he icWed, witli a melancholy 
smile, “1 never tried toconvfiiee but two individuals very dear to me, and 
with them 1 fade 1 ’ 

“ \ou mean Margaret and myself, Paul We might botli have gelded 
had we not had as eloquent adviseis to counterbalance your power She 
in Father Eustace, whose gentle virtues would alorif teach one to believe 
and love the tenets that made him what he is, and I, in the spirit of 
poetry, through which I breathe pid I ecasc to believe in the most 
poetical of creeds, metliinks all would be dead within me — my bnght 
fancies would turn dull— my warm imaginings cold, and my very exist- 
ence become for ever discoloured You demand more of me than my 
reason can yield, — the sunniness of my lift ” 

“ Nay, Kay, though I think a sterner faith, far from extinguishing the 
vividness of fancy, may even give it a loftier flight I do not feel withm 
me tlie vocation of an apostle, nor do I wRh to persuade you into 
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martyrdom, so let us suflj'r the master to lest there We, at least, know 
by expenence — what the designing would persuade the world to be cither 
criminal or impossible — t|jat we may esteem and lo\e one another though 
professing different forms of worship and that is the mam point bather 
Eustace, though a onest, understands that^ too But tolerance is too mild a 
virtue to bloom easily in the volcanic soil of man’s heart, «when it is not of a 
purified and exalted nature The rude boisterous passions that con- 
stantly prompt it to anger rather than to chanty — to stnfe rather than 
to peace — too often make him choke the heaven-born plant with the 
weeds of his own rash pride None can be toleiant but the truly good 
and the enlightened , but how few — ^liow very few are really so in this 
world ” ^ 

“Let us hope,” saih Kay, “thit the time will come when men, 
wanied by the sad examples we an likely to give them, will be content 
to adore God each alter his own f ishion, desiring no othei bond of union 
than that of umvei al love ” 

“ThenAvill man chinge Ins \ery nature, wlneli is one of oppiession 
Peace belongs to i Letter world than tins, winch presents its choicest 
blessing for itself, that wc may not cling too much eirthward ” 

“ But may not ^oiir religion bt crushed m its bud ^ ’ said Kay, “ and 
after-centunes litai of it but is a traditional heresy that was easily 
cjuelled'by firn and wi^e puntes ^ Success, ^ou know, qualifies all things ” 
“No, 110^” said Paul, vitjheuergv, “it will not bt thus We have 
powerful enemies, it is true , but it is the > cry nature of our faith to be 
strong m enduiancc 

“ Say , rather,” «!aid Kay, “ that oppression invanably makes the wcalt 
desperate, and that mait}idom has, lor stern minds, a seeret charm *’ 
“Perhaps }ou may bt right,’ leplied Paul, “then let us say that mar- 
tyrdom, like that wlneh helped to e&tiblisli the Chiistian faith in da}s of 
yore, will cause ouis to burn with a puitr, stcadui light ” 

“ There seems but little prosj ect of your evtntnal triumph at present,” 
said Kay, thouglitfull^ “ The lest i nobility hive, indeed been bribed 
or threatened into taking part with the oppressed, and in tlicir turn may, 
perhaps, alternately thie iten and entreat, lAit the highei and moie [lower- 
lul nobles seem to witcli with iicutial indifieience the whole of these pro- 
ceedings ” 

“Think not so,” s'^ul Paul “Ihe king has offended e\ery class 
equally, and every cla«is will lesent in ti rn Mistalee not the present lull 
for a real galm It is hut the pause before the storm ” 

“ Ni.aybe But, Paul, y ou cannot deny that nothing has yet been done 
xVud there can be no doubt but the Duchess of Parma will force the 
confederates to content themselves with an evasive answer ” 

“ Possibly, but there are gieat and wise men in this country who will, 
m the nght time, stand up to protect and guide us Besides, we are 
daily gaming strength from its surest source, miton The weakest, when 
in numbers, are strong It is difficult, from the many, to select particular 
objects of hatred and punishment, thus there is security as well as strength 
in numbers Here m Antwerp, for instance, continued Paul, lowenng 
his voice almost to a whisper as he leant close to his fiiend, “ we have 
already formed consistories of our creed, among whose members we reckon 
some of the nchest, most influential men of the city , and what is of far 
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greater moment, men of pure, disinterested zea{ We have elected a set 
of magistrates of our own — ^have statutes of our own approving We 
are, m short, making every preparation for tjfe eventual struggle that 
xAist soon take place ’ 

“ I do not understand,” said Ka}, pensively, the entjiusiasm that gives 
you energy, for 4 foresee nought but public disasters and private 
catastrophes ' , 

“ The future will repay this poor country for all it has already suffered, 
or may have } et to go through ” • 

Ay,” said Kay , “ but what once has sunk may never nse again’” 

“ That were indeed a melancholy consideration,” answered Paul , “but 
one which, I confess, mind cannot embrace * 

Here they were interrupted by the appearance oY a third personage, who 
was e^ idcntl} making towards them Paul would willingly have a^ oided 
him , but the Exchange was otherwise totally deserted and any attempt 
at evasion, unperccived, became impossible He and Kaj, therefoit, ad- 
vanced to meet our old acquaintance Van Diost, whom age ha A so lightly 
touched that his step was as jaunty as ever 

“ Well met, my masters,’ he &aid , “ sad times — sad times — usual greet- 
ing now-a-da>s — ^bad news everywhere — no good to be fished up in any 
quarter from the Town Hall to the poorest fish womans hut — always the 
old tunc — lamentations everywhere ” • • 

“ Faith ’ you do not seem the worse for thi'^ general evil Your health 
and spirits have never, I veiily believe, failed you for the sjiace of in hour 
the last thirty yeais I have had the pleisure of knowing you ’ 

“ Very true, Mastei Kay , thank God, my poor body thrives apace, 
despite all the contrarieties of my spirit, but then, good sns, I ever kept 
myself fiee from all personal harm, took no wife in my youth, thought 
t might piove a trouble iii after-life — you see I was right In times like 
these, women are sure to get others or themselves into trouble I lia^e 
no chick or chicken to ( are for — iiofc even a fair niece. Master Paul 1 
bless my stars for tkat, too My brothei Ghysbiecht has been as wise as 
myself on the chapter of matrimony I have thus just enough of general 
sympathy to keep my he irt ahve, and have escaped all private anxieties ” 
“ It IS not like your usual wisdom, however, to show youiself so much 
abroad, my good friend,” said Pud, “ to seek con^cisc with all soits of 
people, Catholics and Protestants, and to visit ^viry where as you do 
Whores your vaunted caution J I, for one, you know, am a rank 
heretic ” • 

“ Oh’ but, said Van Diest, with a sly smile, putting Ins forefinger to 
his nose , “I take care when and whcie I am seen with ccitain jwsrsons I 
take, personally, a share in nothing , I have no opinions of any sort, and 
surely there can be no hann m seeing and hearing what passes around 
one ” ^ 

‘ The most inoffensive often fall a sacnfice to their own imprudence 
and the misconstructions of suspicion, said Kay 

“ Especially when they meddle with their neighbours affairs, as y ou 
are somewhat too apt to do, Master van Diest,’ added Paul, with a slight 
sneer 

“ Ah me’” sighed Van Diest, “ I caanot withdraw to my chimney 
nook like a snail within its house, or hke pur^woxthy brother within his 
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back room ^ hat coul(j I do from morning till night ^ Who would 
come and tell me how the world wagged without^ But, heigh-ho* my 
masters, how sorely is world changed since we were first friends* 
Who would know this poor city of ours iiow^ Then it was when one nftt 
of a fine day — as^ight be this one — ‘How do, my gentle sirs, heard the 
last news ^ Splendid cargo of spices come in for the t Hgger^» — a sight to 
gladden a man s heart* — ‘ What a shipfu] of white linen was sent this 
morning to England * enough to clothe the whole isle m one sheet of 
snow ' — ‘ Did } cm see the beautiful hangings ordered for Queen Eliza- 
beth ^ or were you at the banquet given by the Consul of England to the 
authorities of the town^ Many fair golden florins went to the purchase of 
tlie Venetian glasses, without speaking of the iic^ hangings ’ Yes e\ery 
day had its wondei noV it was a newly finished picture of Master Kay s, 
or Master Alost’s — then a masterpiece of the cuuiiiiig brother®, Van 
Metreii Yes, every day had its pomps, its pleasures, its business, its 
christenings and weddings, its festivities Oh * how many i gay fitp do 
I icmemb/pr* How easily the money was won, how pleas iiitly it was 
spent* And then there weie the gay bouts at the ‘Iwche Pleasant 
Devices’ — none happier there than your good brother, Master Paul, ex- 
cept he had some singing and fiddling at liis house , but at home or 
abroad all was gaiet} Do you remember the fites of our guilds, when 
they marchedwthrough the city with streameis fl}ing, file and tabor play- 
ing, the pretty maidens thyonguig the stieets, and miking them gay with 
then blight blue eyes and seat let petticoats, like flowers in a corn-field iii 
the St ison ^ Then was the time when a man who had ejes and eais might 
have lound plenty wherewith to cheer him But of late "vears — Alack* 
alack * When peojilc arc giouped together at the comer of a street, it is 
to watch^ome pool father diagged from lus home on plea of hiiesy, his 
whimptiing wife ind children filling the streets with thui clamorous grief 
If the diunis art heaid to beat, the streamers seen to wa\e, it is foi some 
bloody execution about to take place llilf the girls are now clad m 
mouniiug and seem like sisters of the Penitentiary order, and then t\es 
aie swollen with weeping Most of the houses irc closed, disci ted by 
their lightful owneis, whilst none come to* fill their places The whirls 
are no longer entuinbercd with foreign and native ships, and the weightiest 
fi eights they carry hence are stores of citizens with their families, eager 
to transport to othei l^mds then wealth and their industry Farewells, 
and lta\e-takmgs, eithei of this land, or of this world — muimuis and 
♦complaints — thiiats and weepings, ore the only sounds that meet the ear 
Lucky , indeed, when the crackling of fagots, by which a Chr stiaii soul 
IS lighted out of this world, or the creekiug of a tree, does not warn one 
that the fate of a friend is being decided ” 

“ A gloomy, but a true picture,” said Paul, thoughtfully 
\ in Dicst, ravished with having possessed lumself of the attention of 
his auditors, continued to pour forth the strain that had proved so suc- 
cessful I 

‘ Now one no longer hears of such or such a happy event in a respected 
famih , as a daughter neing born to the Van Meerens , or a fine alliance 
taking pi ice among our patrician families, such as an Ursel being about 
to wed a Berchem , but, instead, that honest Master Cornelius Giappbeus, 
the underwriter, one of tfie cleverest men about town, is undergoing a 
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painful tnal for some foolish rhymes, and thatjMaster Alost is in prison 
on account of Bome liaimlesd jest having escaped his masterly pencil 
Our fhends among the foreigners ha\e disaypeaied one by one old 
Rondintlli, the Floientine — the Sturgeons — tlie Puggers — the Welzers— 
all are gone, flown awaj in time Lucky is it for yopng Ortelius, that 
under vanous prej;ences he keeps away, though it be not an advantage 
either to his native town or l^is fnends One cannot dnnk with a neigh- 
bour, and speak, in the thoughtlessness of the moment, one doubtful word, 
one passing thought, but the iicighboui shall piove a traitor, the sense- 
less jest a crime, and the next best servant of the king a judge One 
hears such strange stories and news, one never could believe but that the 
woild IS turning rounds One dxy oi»e is told that the worshipful Masters 
van Meeren, who have lived in love and peace together ever since they 
left the mother s breist, ha\o paited m anger, hi cause Mastei Paulis 
grown a licit tic, and M astir Coinilius a bigot — two of the best, most rea- 
sonable men alive What next, ^ou ii sa\, my masters ^ continued Van 
Diest, dated with the smile his Avoids had raised on the bps of his lihtencrs 
“ Wonders will nevei ctasi The next thing, then, is that my pjetty 
Misti ess Margaret, the ])ride of our town, the fairest, the iiehcst, the 
wisest little damsel the Scheldt c\ii saAv giow by its banks is going to 
bi thioAMi, loitune and all, into the arms of a beggaily Spanish clerk, a 
m m of whom no one knows whence he cimi nor whithei hell go ” 

“ lie may go to the devil, who, for aught 1, know to the contiary, may 
be Ills fithci ’ exclaimed Paul, angiily, “ bofoie he shall marry a nieeo of 
niine^ \ou may tell that, Mistei van Diest, to whomsoever pleases to 
spi t ad sue h evil reports * 

‘ Wli), thats e\eijbod>, said Van Diest 

‘ Then tell OAcrjbody who speaks of Avhat he knows not, to make less 
free Avitli othei people’s name s anel aftaii s for the future ” 

“As jou phase, Master van Meeren,” «:aicl Van Diest, somewhat 
aflionted, “ as you please — only mark me Your niece is not the only 
fui or nth giil of Antwiip who is grintid to a Syiaiiiaid The town is 
full of such But little do they gam by it, lor widow eis ran lay as good 
claims to wives fortunes as husbands, iiid a m ui may thus chalk out for 
liimsili a new branch of speculation J>ut I see 1 ruffle vf>u by these 
allusions, my good fnends , foigive me 1 he leport about Margaict may 
be lilse aftei all 1 will lose no tunc in asecijtaining tint, hovvcvei 
Times aie sadly altered that 1 s]^ould liaAc been =o long without siting 
my good fiiend, worthy Mastei Coinelius, but how to ineni^ them is a 
matter to pu-zle other heads than mine ” 

“ Have you not discovered that secret jet'*” inquired Kay, with a 
smile 

“ Why,’ said Vau Diest, throwing into his broad, self-satisfied coun- 
tenance as grave and important a look as he was able, “ I did not mean 
to infer that 1 was utterly ignorant 6f it I know of a very simple re- 
medy to settle all things m the right Avay, and bnng back old days 
again ” 

“ Indeed said Paul, “ and would it he too indiscreet to inquire this 
simple w ay of achieving so great a thing 

“ All that would be required is a man of clear, sound sense, unpreju- 
diced, hke myself for instance, who would go straight up to Kmg Philip, 
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and tell him how matters (tand — ^what Antwerp was, and what it now is 
That would be quite sufficient, I’ll wan ant you, and if he were but here 
m Flanders, I n ould be t^at man, Master Paul , I would talk to him for 
hours on the subject ” 

I make no dpubt,” said Paul, eloquence is not the least of your 
ments But here come those who will, I am afraid, interrupt its flow for 
the present My fhends Legaru and Salie*er, the best ministers of our 
reformed church, have perceived me, and are eonung this way I must 
hurry to meet them ” 

“ So must not I,” said Van Diest, in great perturbation, his rubicond 
cheeks losing all colour, and pulling his cap over his brow, he humed 
away towards the nearest door leaving the two^"nends to encounter the 
dangerous society whichThe had the prudence to shun 


OLD WINTER IS COMING 

BY JOSEPH ANTHONY, JUN 

OhL Winter is coming, old Winter so drear, 

His heralds, unwelcome, proclaim he is near , 

There s a wail on the blast, there are voices that saj , 
“ The spirit of Summer is passing away ” 

Sweet evening, the balm of thy breeises is o’er. 

And bleak is the blast on mountain and moor , 
There’s shadow and gloom in the depths of the dell. 
And the trees of the forest are moaning farewell 

Old Winter is coming, once more to rejoice 
In his robings of snow, and his t*’appings of ice — 
The dreanest of despots, who bends to his sway 
Sweet sister of Summer, the beautiful day 

Dear evening, with thee no more on the green 
In joyance of sport are tlie villagers seen , 

And the mubic of childhood, in gambols no more, 

Is borne on the breeze from the cottager’s door 

All silent and chill, not a bird on the bough 
Is heard forth to warble lus vesper hymn now , 

Not a caw from the rook, as he wingeth his flight 
O’er meads where are creeping the shadows of night 

Old Winter is coming, old Winter so drear, 

His heralds, unwelcome, proclaim he is near , 

There’s a wail en the blast, there are voices that say. 
The spmt of Summer is passing away ” 
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BY E F ROWSELL, ESQ 

I VIEW With yiuch disfavour certain stor} -books which I believe are 
commonly held in great esteem by parents and tutors The tales con- 
tained in them are generally after this order There are two families, or 
two little bo}s, or two htUe girls, as the case ma} be • Now, it speedily 
appeareth that on the one side there is very sad wmckedness, a very 
soriowful amount of vice and immorality , while, on the other, there is ex- 
hibited a degree of virkie and godhness quite delightful to contemplate 
And certainly, looking at this tact, regarding tllfe circ umstance how very 
much more estimable than the other is the one family, or little boy, or 
little girl, it does seem very unfortunate, and excites the reader’s decided 
indignation to find, tViat the unrighteous parties are sure to be uppermost 
in the world, they are, at starting, imariably the best off^ and while 
their lot appears to be very comfortable and enviable, the virtuous indi- 
A iduals, on the other hand, seem beset by a continued storm of calamity 
and misfortune However, if the youthful peruser of the exciting naria- 
tive will only have a little patience, he will see that matters are all set 
straight in the end , and the positions occupied at the* finish by *the 
respective parties arc pleasurably legarded ^y every good little boy or 
girl For there comes to pass a most astonishing change the bad people 
have i little sunshine at the outset, the bad boy or girl seem at the begin - 
mug to be more comfortably circumstanced than the more deserving, but 
things quickly liter— awful misfortunes after a time fall upon the wicked 
and crush them straightwaj , they become very poor and despicable — while 
the good people, or the pious little boy or girl — oh ^ what benefits accrue to 
them through their steadfast continuance in the nght path they become 
r ch in most dazzling degree and sueb a flood of prosperity pouis in upon 
them at the conclusion of the stor>, that the juvenile reader, closing the 
book with tremendous emotion, resolves that most certainly in order that 
lie may become similarly rich^he will on no account be naughty again as 
long as he lives 

2Now this sounds a very pleasant winding up of matters, and accords 
agieeably with the young leaders notions and wishes, nevertheless, out 
cf such common ending arises Jtliis rather important drawback to the 
narratives in question, namely, that while they profess to present truth iif 
the garb of fiction , while they pretend to furnish correct pictures of what 
takes place in the world, and to show the consequences ordinarily attend- 
ing upon different courses of action, they do m leahty give as cironeous 
a notion upon these points as can well be imagined Mjr dear child, don’t 
be deceived , they seek to delude you in this matter like as they try to 
cheat you when they present y ou wfth a spoonful of jelly in the which 
there lies treacherously hid a most unpalatable powder It is not true, 
that as a natural consequence of their ungodliness, the one family would in 
a real case become poor, neither is it m accoi dance with experience that 
the pious family would, as a necessary lesult of their piety, become nch 
And, furthermore, don’t believe that li you aie a good child and behave 
yourself, that if you refrain from asking to be helped a fourth time to 
apple-tart, or resolutely eschew barley sugar, that without a doubt you 
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Will be blessed when you sbaU have amved at manhood with unmeasured 
wealth People have no business to deceive you, and, to my notion, it were 
better to tell you the plai^ truth at once, and state fairly and openly that 
virtue may and does bring happiness, but it by no means invohes wealth, 
and that lor the Ihost part the people who make large fortunes are cer- 
tainly not righteous to the backbone t 

Now it appears to me that the people v ho get on best m the world 
may be divided into two classes — “ Bullies ’ and “ Hypoentes” — men who 
force their way and men who witi their way — neithei very estimable cha- 
racters, but \vho have important qualifications for achieving successes in 
this present life, and who wisely (at least m one point of view) refrain 
from giving a moment’s consideration to another Let us look for a 
moment at one of the “ bullies,” and regard his most striking charac- 
teristics 

If you will have the goodness to scan those dozen men sitting togt ther, 
you will almost immediately detect one of them as belonging to the class 
of bullies There is something in his look that at once tells you his 
character There is a haidnebs m his eye, an expression ol bull-dog 
dctcrmmatioii about his countenance, both clc irly indicating i ciistomei 
who will have his own way if he can, and who will prcler to gam it by 
for ible methods lathci than any other You hear his voict ibove every 
one else’s, and he speaks with a resolute and decided air, as though he, 
having given his opinion, there weie in end of the mattd, and no one 
beside must say a woid Should somebody be bold enough to reply in 
opposition, our fiicnd qlaiis upon him, stares at him as though the 
speakei were giving unmistakable tMdenccs of insanitv, and then fiies 
at luni a rejoinder ot blunt eonti idietion, garnished with something like 
abuse In fact, in all he does ind says, a man of this class seems to 
intimate that what be wishes sh ill he earned out, li t who may oppose 
him , and, it resistance be ofleied, let the opjionent look to himself 
Theu is “I ?6i/Zha\e it” on his tongue, m his eye, in his knitted hiow, 
on his firmly-(omprc-.i»ed lipa, in the iiiannei m which he sits m his 
chair, in the iashion in which he w ilks , — he is i “bully,” he has no 
notion of gaming anything pleasantly, what he gets he will get by 
conquest , he likes fighting foi fighting sake , what he wants he’ll take , 
he would prefer snatching it from you to youi putting it into his hand , he 
disdains kindnesses, b t gloats ovei submission In fact, he is a coarse, 

, rude, selfish, disagreeable brute I a»i afraid I am myself falling into 
something of vulgarity m deseiibmg this kind of individual , but leally 
your coarser speeinien ot bully is so very disgusting an animal, he is such 
a nuisance, does so much miseinef (foi, the misfortune is, he does generally 
get his way, undeserving though he be), that it is a great treat to 
be able to say a few true words to him, without the chance of being 
blackguarded in return Every onjB tiiumphs at the downfal ot a bully, 
and there aie occasions when he comes down with a run, when, his ordi- 
nary acuteness and discrimination having failed him, he has found himself 
involved in an unpleasant skirmish with a calm, determined individual 
(not a bully) who knows the right, and sticks to it, and will not be put 
down, who, like David advancmg upon the vaunting man of Gath, with 
the simplest weapons and without the slightest parade, straightway settles 
him 111 the quietest and most gentlemanly style 

1 his is the most disagreeable^descnption of bully I should, however, 
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term every man a bully who, although he may not swagger nor ti^k 
loudly, always seeks to drive people, and force them to do that whicK may 
be agreeable to himself Some men really ^eem covertly to threaten 
you whenever they express an opinion , there is something iii the words 
they use, and m the manner in which tliey utter theffi, which seems to 
say, “ There, thbre, that’s enough — ^that is my opinion , adopt it, or 
take the consequences ” Al!d my belie! is, farcical as this may appear, 
that in reality theie is a spirit of this kind more or Jess raised in the 
breast of many men when they are engaged m argument The arbi- 
trariness one occasionally meets with is intolerable , some men look at 
you as though they would feci much pleasure m tomahawking you on 
the spot, simply throu^i }our venturing to difftr with them on a simple 
point — and these 1 should term bulhes , m fact, I repeat, I should desig- 
nate ( very man a bully who has no notion of le iding people, but is 
alwiys foi driving them , who, figuratively spo iking, has a decided fond- 
ness for taking men by the shoulders and miking thtm follow the de- 
sired path, who would never win willing obedience, but who gloiies m 
enfonmg sende submission All these men are bullies — hateful bullies 
Yet it IS a fact that they prosjier tliur vaunting, i ommonly speaking, 
does them service , they foj ce their ungodly w ly , while timid men fad , 
and, in a thousand instuices, vulgar ludacity proudlv raises its k^^ad and 
laughs aloud, while true merit, veiled by modesty, lies prostrite in the 
dust, iiid weeps m bitter humiliation • * 

But who is this who, advancing hastily , takes mi b) the hand, and, with 
a face radiant with snides, and e\pr<ssivc ot kindest feeling and siucerest 
giatificatiou, intimatob his extreme di light it beholding me, laments the 
cii euinstanee that so long a time has elapsed sinee he last saw me, hopes 
that 1 have not been ill, trusts 'it all events (foi he does not wut to heai 
iny reply), that 1 am well now — that my wde is well ind my children, 
ny firmly grnerally, and all my friends and acquaintances '' Who is 
ibis'' — ^^hy, reader, this is a man who would cut iny throat with a 
notchg^ disp-knife — cut my wife’s throat, ind the thro its of my ebddicn, 
it he d lied— that IS to say, lie hates me (to ust i geiited evpiession) 
thiongh thick and thin, and if he weie to look out of his window one 
inoining and sec me and iny family wending our way in rags and tatters 
to the workliouse, the having witnessed tlie spectich would, 1 am sure, 
cause him to eat all tho better bieakfast This ilian reader, is a hypo- 
crite, a cheat, a vile dissembler Vhontvei allows his looks nor Ins words 
to be in acem dance with his feelings , who really docs not know^what 
truth js , wno — but it is of no use getting into a passion m my descrip- 
tion of the unwoithy individual— suffice it to say, that this man, and 
such as are like unto him, win then wiy by the entirely opposite method 
to that pursued by the bullies Instead of pleasing nobody, they seek to 
phase everybody — they try to make# favour with everybody — endeavour 
to get something out of everybody , but are vei*y cautious not to do any- 
thing for any one who cannot make them a most liberal return Ihey 
appear m an infinite number of characters , they are rdigious men to re- 
ligious men , gay to gay men , gentlemanly to gentlemanly, and black- 
guardly to blackguardly They are anything that will suit the purpose 
— they talk, as it were, to order, they say '^hat it will please those 
wrhose good offices they require, to heai and so they live on, and — 
hearken unto it, reader, and weep — wad^pro^er ' Better men have been 
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hung at the Old Bailey, and worthier are the greater number of burglars 
and highwaymen One looks almost, m comparison, with an eye of 
favour upon the open dedjperate villain, such a man at least shows what 
he IS, and you know how to deal with him , but the deep, cold blooded, 
designmg hypocntb, whose every word almost is a he, who takes advan- 
tage of our best feehngs to lay traps for us, to whom hoftesty and sincenty 
are utterly unknown, who practises every kind of artifice and treachery, 
who IS a deadly epemy in the garb of a true friend, who knows not one 
spaik of kind or generous feeling, who at one moment would, if it suited 
his purpose, wring your hand, and, in a voice faltering apparently from 
emotion, sav “ God bless you,*’ and in the next, if matters altered, would 
do } ou a dark and deadly injury without the slightest hesitation — I say 
this character is, unquestionably, to my mind, to be regarded as ranking 
many degrees below that of the open and avowed villain 

Yet, I say, this man, to use the common phrase, gets on ” His 
hypocrisy is useful to him , he gains his ends through it , it enables him 
to steal up to his objects and clutch them securely No wonder, then, 
that there are so many hypocrites — I mean, thorough and skilful hypo- 
entes, not common dissemblers, but men who haie made hjpoensy their 
study, and whose eiery-day policj is deeply marked with it No wonder, 
that thgugh to become a proficient in hypocrisy theie must be a length- 
ened apprenticeship and most diligent application, the advantages ac- 
cruing from a perfect mi^tery of the art cause many to give it their 
earnest attention It is no use dem ing facts The man who succeeds 
best in this present age is not the most upnght or the most religious 
The absolute rogue does not prosper, nor never will The rogue is a 
fool, unquestionable knavery will alwiys eventually ruin him who prac- 
tises it But, readci, there arc a great many species of knavery , and, 
while the palpable will never answer, the unseen and intangible will, in 
this ungodly w orld of ours, alwaj s bring more profit than will open and 
straightforward conduct For example Two men starting to obtain 
wealth, the one slirewd, sharp, unscrupulous (taking caie, howevcj^ never 
to lower iiimsclf in the world’s estimation) , the other, open, honourable, 
and conscientious (not canng a jot what the world might do or sa\, so 
that he felt something within liim speiking approval to his soul) — of these 
two men, who can doubt which would win the race^ The unscrupulous 
competitor would havli the advantage, and the conscientious man be far 
m the lear Yet here is the vast comftiit, the latter would be, in fact, 
the \Yinner He would go through life with a lighter purse, but also 
with a lighter heart The bully would be more feared, the hypocrite 
more smiled on , both would be more successful, and gam more money 
But if you come to the question of real and true happiness — oh, 1 don’t 
need to hear from the minister in the pulpit on which side the advantage 
would lie^ The bully, with his angry looks, the hypocrite, with his 
smiling countenance — neither is happy , and, indeed, it would be a good 
exchange for them if they could give all that they have gotten through 
then unworthy efforts for even a modicum of that pure, bright happiness 
known only to men altogether their reverse 
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A BIOOBAFBT 

Chapter XIV 

The calm that 1 expenenced at this time was too deep not to be ter- 
rible The cycle of events was tending to place Mehssa in my hands, 
and to invest me with a power to accomplish some plan not yet unveiled, 
either allied to retnbuflon, or in some way intended to relieve me of the 
protracted mortification her unsteady love had caiised me to endure For 
the first time during many years I saw the dawn of liberty, the not dis- 
tant hour when the remaining links of m} leaden chain would drop off, 
when my heart would pulsate and rebound in freedom — even leap for 
joy* Then would this earth he a garden, and all that gold»whereon I 
hated to gaze be convertible into the pleasures for whose attainment 
others toiled so hard So was the calm that I at first felt succeeded by a 
turbulence of spirit which made all deem me happy, nay, blessed by an 
enviable prospect, no less than that of consummated love 

How strangely are the aspects of genius misconsti ued* by the indif- 
ferent, but should only one who loves its possessor be present, they are 
understood How was my heart touched when I saw that Giuditta, and 
she only, was sorrowful at my joj * So lovely a trait of nature affected 
me to tears, and opened a tram of thoughts which might never have 
transpired m the mere lover, but could not fail to burst through the 
imagination of the poet This clearsightedness of love was my first ex- 
perience of its vivid truth, and it filled me with deep emotion 

Thus, if new sentiments were awakened, I was sensible of their alliance 
to poetical rather than to moral nature Thoughts of this kind, more 
earnest in the cause of self-consciousness than of the love of her in whom 
they had a source, congregated within me, and my position m the circle 
which held me might have fortned the centre of a fiction, so strongly my 
ideas tended to composition, not that of solitary thought on paper, but of 
the wand which might conduct human beings through the scenes of a 
living pla) A state of mind more perverted fropi true humanity could 
not have been, and yet I was disposed to indulge in it I saw my way 
into a plot teeming with revenge too refined to be acknowledged, and too* 
sharp not to be felt acutely • 

My visit was a prolonged one, and I pursued my scheme to its conclu- 
sion the details I have not the heart to relate Let it suffice to say, that 
on the evening of my departure, all measures being arranged according 
to a given plan, I led Giuditta into the garden that 1 might hear the last 
words of her love We reached tHe side of waters which bent their 
course through a valley, as they received from the shaded moon irregular 
masses of light and shadow, and so skilfully blended that, like the two 
beings then present, they seemed mutually to enlighten and darken one 
another In the distance, the trees looked blackly distinct , but we were 
visible to each other, for we sat as in a broad hath of chillmg hght 
“ At this hour,” said Giuditta, ‘‘all nature %s so still and lovely, and 
enjoys such perfect harmony * Not so ourselves, I fear , you seem ever to 
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have the same dread of joy Why, Adonai, has no kindly star presided 
at your birth to charm you, in spite of yourself, into affection 
You think still that I a stranger to love 
** 1 cannot say , if it oxists at oR, your love is hke that of a sun which 
has not*a compaiftin, and looks for its equal at systems too remote to 
reach Alas ^ that you were less in soul, or I were greOiter 
“ Have I, then, not loved you?” 

“ Yes ^ with the cold and protecting affection of the mountain for the 
flowers within its ^Uey — nothing more 

“ No higher love than that have I felt for you 

“ Well, then, what shall I say to bnng your love nearer — you have 
loved me as tlus fair moonlight does the earth , investmg all in beauty, 
but, alas * bestowing not one warm ray 

“ Ah, my Giuditta, how just is your last expression * Your lovelmess is 
the teacher of peace, not of passion a repose emanates from your pre- 
sence, — and not the new and bustling hfe to which love awakens the 
spirit ” • 

“ Should I not then be happy 

“Would that I could lender you so by a return of the blessing you 
give But the peace of another affords no peace to love it is only the 
blepdcd perturbations of uneasy hearts that can subside into the peace of 
love Cdi^ tha,t Iliad been gifted with an influence o\er my own fate, 
it then would have been iriytlot to aspire, and, like tlie fluttering vephyr, 
to drop enraptured on > oui breast ’ 

** Youi words only show that 1 am unworthy to be yours ’’ 

“ Not so, dear Giuditta, but the reverse you are too puie to belong to 
so debased a being But wc aie not as we would be, the model of the 
soul IS from afar , emotions arc unwilled, and, until they declare tliem- 
selvcs, we know not what they are to be ” 

“ Is it only for your own peace, then, that you have thus noticed 
“Judge me with mercy ^ Oh, low can I reply to those searching 
words ^ The jO)s of my heart have been long gone, they were torn 
from me, snatched aw ay abrujitl^ , and they have left an inward sore Oh ^ 
question me not thus , the pursuits of broken hearts are tranquil Haie 
I then stolen away your peace while I sat in its holy shade 

“ If it be [leacc that you have imbibed, be welcome but I love you too 
well to believe that you can find peace in the destruction of my 
happiness ” 

“ Again, how piercing ire your words * Once was there a city m which 
there was much rejoicing desolation swept over it, the wallb were thrown 
down, the palaces dismantled and destroyed, its youth smitten with 
sudden age Look at it now, and what do you behold ’ A heap, perhaps 
great in rum, but the haunt of silence, the shelter of timid peace Even 
as IS that city, so am 1 ” 

“I know it — I know It well^” she replied, ivith impassioned and fine 
expression, and, linking her arms in one of mine, with her fair hands 
clasped, and placing her loving cheek on my shoulder, she continued 
mildly “ Are there not some, Adonai, who prefer, even before paradise 
itself, to wander amid the rums of such a past^ ’ 

“ They may love it,” said I, “ and they find no resistance , they are 
welcome, even as you are welcome now to all that remains of me But 
whether they roam for meditation, or for sorrow’s sake, the desolations 
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I 

make no reply to their touching regard, immovable, save m their decay, 
they manifest only a solemn warnmg — ^visited or not, mdeed they are the 
same ’ ^ 

“ And why are you so hke the unfeding thmg you thus describe^’' 

“ You shall know shortly,” was my reply “ Ask j^e no mojp^” 

“ Oh, Adonai] tell me at this very hour ^ I feel as if my natuie were 
changing, — passing from an^old mto a new birth , and that I may demand 
of you things which, before seeing } ou, were unknown to my very thoughts 
Tell me why you are thus cold to me, to the ardent love you have 
kmdled within me, and not watch my love as if it were the mere lightning 
of a summer sky 

“ I watch It with interest and regret 

“ Oh ' tell me the history of griefs which eifercise this fatal influence 
on a heart so } oung and noble What has blighted you thus that you 
cannot smile without effort — that your laughter is mockery^ Oh, 
Adonai ^ have you then suffered for another — are you really broken- 
heaited at this fresh period of your age^ If ^ou believe thatj love you, 
tell me whom you have loved , and what the anguisli is that you have gone 
thiough ” 

“ The knowledge tliat you seek, Gmditta, is prepared for you , all shall 
you know , but it must be in company with that other, and in the presence 
of the world ” j * 

‘‘ bo let it be, ^ she replied , “ though I had hoped it would have been 
told me in privacy ” 

As she spoke hei voice died away, and she sank unexpectedly upon her 
knees as if exhausted by long-sustained emotion In part owing to abseni e 
of mind, I gazed unmoved on her uphfted eves At that moment she felt 
her loneliness, no sign of sympathy from me while thus she was prostrated 
by unrequitc d love Her head dropped, she clung to my knees and wept , 

I heard, as a deserved ( urse upon me, those loud and sobbing accents 
which arc uttered by for&aken misory alone Hoping, she realised no 
hope , the future seemed, by some drt ad act, to have extinguished its 
advent, the present to be too heavily laden to advance As she wept, her 
hair was loosened, and hurled over liei shouldtis by the mighty sob I 
was affrighted at the cruelty of iny work, my icy fabric melted I raised 
her, and she id! into my arms with a coniulsive crj As I held thus the 
beaut} and punt} of an angel lu my embAco I jhought of Melissa, and 
tried to forgive the past , in van} , but though thus unreconciled I clasped 
Gmditta to my breast, whereon she continued to weep 

The night then came , it was chilly, daik, and tempestuous^ The 
wind had nspi, it passed in noisy billows over tlie earth , its moamngs 
seemed to issue from the vintry sepulchres of creation , tombs which 
spread furthei to the east and to the west than the eeineteries of man , 
their monuments the barren rocks and the deserts, and over whose spoils 
the blasted and leafless forest sheds the sorrowing recollection The night 
was terrible, and thunder commanded the storm 

“ Early on the morrow,” I said, as we entered the villa, recovenng re- 
solution to carry my purpose into effect, “ it is decided that I am to quit 
Siena This evemng there is a midnight mass at the cathedral If you 
would know my secret, what I have suffered, and for whom , if you would 
meet me once more let it be there, but come not without Mehssa, and 
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Ever loved of earth ' I will be there ” 

She promised, and we parted. 

Thanatos met me at t^ door, when I said ^*Have the eunuchs 
amved from the Sistina chapel at Rome^’ 

‘‘ Thdjr have,” his reply 

Have the priests received them at the cathedral graciously, and ac- 
cepted the golden offenng? ’ • 

All has been according to your pleasure,” answered Thanatos 
After giving orders respecting my departure at the conclusion of the 
mass, I retired, and remaining in my private apartment until the time 
approached for the service, I walked to the sanctuary At midnight the 
carnage of the Duchess of Vahsnen had arrived, tdld she with Giuditta 
had entered the dark cathedral As they trod the aisle the dome became 
suddenly a blaze of hght, and the silence was taken possession of and 
almost filled by a voice whose tone was unlike the human, so sweet and 
soft, so clear, so familiar with the almost boundless spaces of the church 
It seemed like a servant of harmony sent forth by the immortal Palestrina 
to touch the heart, and render that a silence Having done its task it was 
overtaken by a hundred voices as little human as itseliP The “ Miserere’* 
was their theme, that anthem of the wretched, the mourner, the sufferer 
Thopgh those who sang expressed woes which they did not experience, 
the nearefs felt the power ot music, and all who attended were soon in 
tears — a never-failing effect jcven on the most frivolous and earthly- 
minded Melissa and Giuditta sobbed aloud As the union of voices 
swept the dome the desolating effect touched their bosoms, which heaved 
and fell hke living waves breaking gently on the shores of eternity It 
might be seen that all the vanity of their life was dissolving into the deep 
repentance uttered through the means of sacred music They at times 
recovered themselves and conversed on the wonderful sounds, and were 
again affected, if possible, more deeply than before It was what 1 fore- 
saw, and, unable to restrain myself any longer, I walked to the spot where 
they stood, touched not less than they by the overpowering harmony I 
made a sign to them to follow me, which they obeyed like children, 
astomshed and trembhng I led the way ff) a small chapel which be- 
longed to the Fernni family , it was lighted bnlliantly, and m the midst 
of it, wrought in ivoiy and gold, was placed a figure of the crucified 
Redeemer, that Cellini )iad executed for me — a work which would have 
made Phidias admire and gneve • 

* <‘Come, my sisters,” I said, ^‘come hither, and look upon this marvel- 
lous representation ” 

At tne moment that they reached the chapel, and saw the figure, the 
music changed It was no longer expressive of penitence, but of pain — 
the thorny load of sin The one voice only was heard, and as if near, — 
for it seemed to issue m the language of the crucifixion, the well-known 
exclamation of bitterness, at the Saviour’s lips Those who were close at 
hand thought for a moment that the figure was actually the seat of that 
awful pang which once extinguished the Divme lieart, that it then ex- 
pressed the suffering of that most bitter hour 

** Look at the Saviour *” said I, earnestly, but calmly, as I took Giu- 
ditta’s hand m mme While I spoke, the eyes of Melissa pierced my 
countenance She seemed ready to fall on the pavement, as if with 
femuune quickness, she had read at a glance my dehberate and unfor- 
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giving reproaches , but I did not heed her Addressing myself still only 
to Giuditta, deeply affected, at the same time, with the remembrance o£ 
all, — my face told of i^gony not less true 4)han that expressed on the 
sculptured figure before us, — agony such as an artist might have modelled 
from to tell that same story of the Divine passion oveib again ^ 

Look sad I In that image, so expressive of all the agony 
of mind which man can endure, you may behold what I promised to 
reveal — how much I have suffered for another ^ ’ 

The mass was finished, the crowd moved away, and I was lost ih its 
multitudes 


Chapter XV 

Mt Calabnan page, Mezzofonte, and Thanatos, were in attendance 
with horses at the cathedral doors, in pursuance of my commands 
Mounting my steed, I took an abrupt leave of Siena. The music had 
just ceased to pour forth its concluding tones, while conscience vibrated to 
the shock of its silence The pavement, however, soon responded to the 
hoofs with sounds of freedom, which, accompanied by the snorting of our 
noble beasts, gave me relief from the yet-remembered mass and the 
highly- wrought emotion which had been attendant on its solemn celebra- 
tion The air was fresh after the storm, the sky clear For th^ first 
time for many years my breast grew liglit, and becamb susceptible of*^ 
pleasurable sensations As we gady rode gJong, the stillness of the night 
was relieved by Mezzofonte, who chanted his native airs, the sounds of 
which were echoed by the hills , and Thanatos occasionally joined m the 
gay song, or in turn sang the airs of Greece, to which his deep voice 
gave an effect which was very pleasing All night we travelled over 
mountain and vale, and not until long after dawn reached the villa of the 
Duke of Savatelli, where 1 had engaged to pass some days Meantime, 

I seemed to have left all care behind , the world looked a theatre of new 
enjoy ment There is a lightness of the spirit, a mild and exalted glad- 
ness, which occupies the same range as imagination itself, without its 
glow — a contentment in companionship with an enlaiged present 
running evenly into the past and iuture aid e It is associated, neverthe- 
less, with a retrospect of what has been , but the troubles of the past, as 
if stilled by a hand more potent than reason, stand apart, assented to 
and explained All this 1 felt , and love, once so absorbing, seemed a light 
dream like a flower whose agitated petals were frosted over, and reflected 
no burning rays He who feels thus appears to himself to be a visitant 
of scene<« which have the forms, but not the meaning of old 

'While thus musing, and some time after having left Siena behind, my 
attention was of ftudden excited by’^ the outpourings of a loud, nch voice 
in our rear The last song of our party was ended, and an interval of 
sdence was succeeded by the sounds in question On turning our heads, 
we could just discern a mounted figure nding slowly after, and too much 
absorbed in his own concerns to heed us His voice was so distinct that 
scarcely a word of it escaped our ears , and it was soon evident that his 
chanting was in honour of the illustnous composei to whom the mass we 
had that night attended was due — a proof that the stranger, also, had 
been at the cathedral, and had heard the unnvalled music Between 
every verse that he sang he observed a pahse, as if to consider what 
ought to follow 
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"We rode slowly over the turf, while, in a voice seeming to reach the 
dcy, the eulogy o£ Palestrina was poured forth in these words 

The gust of haifcony was let to blow, 

Angled too soon on the regretful ear 
^ Oh ! aw of Heaven whence tones thus wondrous flow , 

Sle’ll answer, “Pra>, such sounds to ever he^f ** 

Thou, Palestrma, hast that home abave, 

Th} graces mild and high as yonder star, 

Th> native melody, so full of love, 

Descending on our hearts as from afar 

The happy sounds a future state betray, 

And urge the soul of cl ly to upward ns^ 

Wlien earth s ^ast silence hurries us away 
Shall strains he heard like these iii paradise I 

Meantime, let human sorrow heed thy song 
Smiles It attunis to sadness, tears to mirth, 
its track the voice of man shall eli int along, 

^ Though mortals cease to wonder at thy birth 

Thy mission to relieve this achin^ breast, 

Wc breathe with thee an itrnospherc diMnc, 

And, while escorted to the sacred feist, 
liidcli grateful soul accordant lives with thine 

« A star burns on the vest of Deity 

« * Such monument can sutTer no decays 

It IS thy glory kipdled lu the skv, 

Where notes of fight unearthly music play 

The travellers pace was ^et slowei tlini our own lie had ceased to 
sing, and w( were not disposed to inteirupt, b) the rem wal of oui own 
songs, the meditative mood tint we had lallcii into 1 lode on, some- 
times forgetful that the stranger followed, sometimes moic nimdlul of it 
than could bf txplained Towards daybreak we rtiebed the villa of 
Savatelli, and, without much dela} were admitted 1 disiiioiinted, and 
was conducted into the house On pflssing a window which ovei looked 
the court-yard, 1 was startled at seeing the person who had iiddeii lu our 
tiack enter the o]ien gite, Ins face muffled up as before, so as to hide lus 
features He led his beautitul horse aslant ^le yaid into the stable, and 
disappeared I retired to lest, but the image of the horseman continued 
to be present before my inward eyes, accompanied nu into my light 
slumbers, and the first ^iquiry 1 made in the morning was conceinmg 
him, but I only received for answer that^ besides ourselves no one had 
arrived On hearing this, I expeiienced an uneasiness almost impossible 
to describe 

My sister was at the vill i 1 saw her at a late hour iii the morning, 
when we had a joyful meeting I had slept soundlj «antil noon An- 
gela was always happj whtii with me, ind, at the house of our relative, 
we wore able to pass the hoiu^ as we ^dea^ed, until evening came, when 
the strictest ceremonv was observable thioughout the mansion The 
duke himself said httle, but did much, for his greatness never flagged an 
instant , and it demands no slight effort to be always grand The duke 
was gratified at my arrival, for on the same night there was a ball, and 
it was attended by the great families of Volterra and its vicinity Angela 
and 1 were present when the guests, who were gracefully received by 
TheonOe, began to arrive^ Amongst us was Ihanatos, who, as my 
secretary, was entitled to bo there^ Manj a wife came alone, her car- 
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nage, horses, domestics, formed a glittenng equipage, while she only sat 
withui Many were ready to do hei homage, but the one whom the affeo^ 
tioDS dwelt on, accompanied her not, his p^ |^as reserved for the stranger 

Little as I entered society, its duties descended hghtly upon me All 
that 1 said was assented to , a word or two from mex^as listei]^ to with 
unmerited attei|tion, and repeated as soon as I appeared out of hearing 
But I had the ear and the curiosity of a woman, nothing escaping my 
notice, though 1 did not appear to attend to anything that passed I 
was amused by the dresses and manners of the party,* though manifesting 
neither interest nor indifference m those who were present Man^ were 
decorated with golden chains who had no other gold, and in glittering 
vests and gems who Aione not otherwise, and m satius ^lio in all other 
respects were harsh and unpohshed 

I expected our friend Angus here this morning from Rome,” said 
Savatclli 

“ And I shall not forgive him for not keeping his promise,” added 
Thconoe • 

“ Angus’” replied 1 , “ then he has been already here It was he, 
bis voice is now familiar to me, though it lie ou^y in r< collection How is 
it tb it 1 recognised it not at the time^ I might have known it then, for 
twice before has he overtaken me on that load, and, strange as it that 
it did not suggest itself at the moment, 1 have now ilb doubt that he» 
has done so a third time ” ^ • 

“ Signoi Angus is m the house, and will soon be present ” said a man 
in waiting, aiidscncc hid he spokin when the individual m qiustion 
entoicd He looked well and in spa its Theonoe and the duke re- 
ceived him warmly 

“ Were you it Siena list night I said, waiting till he approaehed 
me, which he soon did with delightful coidiahty 

“ Acs,” said Angus, “ 1 heard at Rome that there was to be a grand 
mass of Pxlestnna’s performed thefts, so I stopped on my load to hear it 
I believe that we were within hcanng of each other all night, at least, I 
leani so from the grooms ” 

With what diifeient vietvs, tliought i, did we attend to the grand 
celebration ^ 

“ \\ e wen talking of you at the iiioinent }Ou enteied Aula said that 
you must have arrived at da^bieik, though wjjiy lie thinks so I do not 
exactly know,” said the duke • 

“ lie IS nght,” replied Angus “ I followed liim through the gatds, 
ind remained with my horse foi an hour in the stable 1 then vtent out 
again, and lost mjself among your peasantry, and many curious things 
they told me, wld^i neither you nor I were aware of before ” 

“ Though I missed your eompaxuonship, I heard your beautiful hymn 
to Palestnna,” said I 

“ Could you hear that replied ?lngus, laughing, “the mght certainly 
was V ery still 1 composed it as I rode along, and sang aloud to try its 
inent by the ear * 

Before we jiarted the next day, I had much conversation with Angus, 
but not of a satisfactory kind, m any one respect, though we talked of 
many things The reason was, that our minds were pitched in difiereot 
keys , his spirits ran high again like uppe^ currents in the dir, mine 
grovelled over the surface of the earth like a vapour 1 could not take 
in his enlightened joy He was full* of a projected scheme, which he 
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hoped to accomplish should his life prove lou^, that of visiting every 
place of interest in the known world 1 wished him to go home with me, 
but he declined We weregto meet, he said, fiom time to time with m« 
creased pleasure, at present, we both knew but httle, and had done 
nothing, 've, theref&re, could be of no use to each other 

Such were the views of this strange man, and I felt thei^ force, so little 
did I desire to open my heart to him at that moment 

Antinon was among the guests staying at the house, and seemed to he 
under the especial caj*e of Theonoe Several others of the Palleschi party 
were there too for the contest was npemng, and the duke, above all 
men, abhorred the existing order of things 

Thanatos, as usual, shunned the women , though the graceful Theonoe 
herself deigned to address him, he avowed an abhorrence of them all , 
they were beneath the care of an intellectual being, and such he assumed 
himself to he He was deeply engaged m conversing with Orazio, and I 
often found their eyes directed towards me, hut they did not observe that 
I saw their looks 1 learned almost as much by watching as if I had 
heard them , and when they regarded me, I closed my eyes and opened 
them in another direction M} suspicions, once awakened, never slept , 
and Thanatos, as well as Orazio, had become their unceasing object The 
latter I had met coldly, and he seemed to feel the slight As the music 
continued to flo\V, the spirit of dance was more diffused, the love notes 
grew louder , and when words }iad said all that tliey dared express, eyes 
took up the theme, and glance told to glance even more than lips could 
have lepeated 

And now, these amusements ended, there was a breaking up, a general 
confusion and dispersion Smiling nods were seen from shawl-covered 
heads, sighing and burning farewells were heard from maidens unwillingly 
di aggod along at the arms of unfeeling brothers, and fascinating looks 
distinguished solitary old dames, while they awaited the announcement of 
their carnages I descended the stairCase to the hall, where I remained 
until the visitors had left, and employed myself in exammmg the frescoes, 
whicli were remarkable 

Yet at this time, painful as my reflections fhight have been, I was less 
occupied with Orazio’s wickedness than with my own peaceful state of mmd 
How to explain it I scarce know , but all my late sympathies and horrors 
were alike lulled, and the past seemed to return upon me divested of its 
evils There are no doubt many penods ''xempt from care in the inter- 
vals of trouble, did we but heed them, but they escape us Let a quiet 
chord of memory, while in this state, be accidentally touched, and a whole 
train of former feelings is awakened, not m the same intensity as at the 
first, but, like an old and well-preserved picture, softeued^nd mellowed by 
long repose And if there have been a period of oblivion, hnef though 
its duration, between the time when first and last that feeling came, its 
resurrection may recal days long past, as if all that happens had some 
associate but far back type amid olden records of memory , records which, 
unwilling to be often disturbed, have founded for themselves ancestral 
resting-places within the first inhabited regions of the soul He who has 
studied the antiquity, as well as the immortality of the spirit, will feel 
these truths , he will remember that a breeze, a flower, a melody, will 
awaken emotion so old, that he has forgotten what it once was and to 
what It belonged, and before he can trace it home, it has sunk away into its 
mysterious repose. 
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The day after the ball I was seated in the study alone, listless and 
motionless 1 was in that state of profound calm wmch seems to render 
enstence itself incompatible with disquiet Suddenly the sounds of a lute 
reached me , they entwined themselves round my soul, and earned me 
back to a penod of time which appeared long antecedent to earthly 
bemg 

A pre-existent sympathy was awakened , I felt a retrospective longing, 
a hope directed back into the past eternity, as if my essence had once 
been its companion But it was soon over and my soul afterwards 
wandered m vain amid the wastes of time to find news of its ancient home 
1 approached the window and saw an aged minstrel , no sooner did he 
look up and repeat hi^ melody than the strange emotion revived But 
now, Angela and the musician were united m the feeling , and still it 
was one of time-hallowed peace 1 seemed, during the momentary tiance, 
to know the man well, who thus appeared associated in my mind with my 
sister He changed the melody , the new air transported me to later times, 
it was one that Angela and Orazio had been wont to sing, said it recalled 
to my memory that Moro had onee sung the first, in search of whose 
origin I had ranged through ages 

These are states of mind which, as it were, hallowed by the antiquity 
within u«!, assure us of a ceaseless careei, and embrace more of the fc^lmg 
of immortality than is awakened by reason or sudden Emotion They 
are like glimpses which, by tlie affinity/'^ new cr feelings, ire c lught 
through the darkness of the dead sea of passion, over whose undisturbed 
surfiee souls ha^e a right to wander atter death, and find that ancient 
peace which in life they oul^ knew m day-dreams like these 

I was impelled to qiproaeh the minstrel whose clear and melancholy 
voice had tlius vibrated through me I opened the window, and, as I chew 
near to him, he thiew back a disguise, and flung his l^re behind him it 
was tile pale and ghastly Moro 

“Oil, prince,” said he, quite calAly, “jou, too, have injured me tell 
me what I have done to merit persecution at jour hands ^ I w is 
happj, iny lot was. tiivi ible, when aceidtrit led you to adopt me into a 
station of life ill becoming mj biith, but assorting well with my f( cling'? 

oil <;ave me manj things even dress and money, that I might m ikc an 
appe nance m society, vou induced me to aspire to the favours of a 
piinctss, jour lovtlj sistei Was I to blame bveause I had the spirit to 
lespond to such a suniiiions^ \ou invitpd me to your magnificent eastlc, 
on niy road to which, as if at once to dispel all my illusions, I was 
stabbed 1 fell, thmlvuig vour sisters beauty, for her image had 
burned itself int^ my soul However, you did not desert me then, but 
showed sympathy foi mj^ misfortune You yisited my couch with com- 
passionate looks , V ou ])romised to avenge me After a brief delay, during 
which I sufiered twofold martyrdom, fealousj , and the desire of rev enge, 
aou tracked the murderers to their hiding-place, and found them there 
What am 1 to think now ^ Be > our discov cry what it may, you conceal 
it horn me and my associates The only friends I possess m the vvoild 
have waited on you, but in vain, to learn it, and 1 have dragged mv own 
weak and bleeding body to y our castle to implore of y ou the justice which 
IS due, and you have fled from me, as from a ghostly enemy ” 

“ Know you the man who struck you 
“ I know his employer ” 

“ Who IS that man 
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‘ His name and recent mamage are perfectly familiar to you ” 

“ Oh, God * merciful and neglected ' why thus unjustly am I futed to 
endure this kind of suffenivg^ I could easily bear the penalty of my own 
misdeeds, hut ray present trial, which puts inihe balance a sister’s fate, 
depnveSN^ne of all ^th in Thy providence Should I betray this brother s 
crime and hasten an innocent sister to the goal’^f her misfortunes^ 
Wretch, begone’ The sternest would fail under such a tnaL*’ 

“ Tremble not for your brother,’ said Moro, “ he does not care for 
you ” 

“How so? — speak out 

“ He secretly reports that you employed the assassin ” 

“ I ’ — say you truly ^ ^ 

“ As 1 am a believer, I do ” 

“ What do jou think yourself about it ^ — ^tell me quickly The surprise 
I feel so affects me, I cannot rebut the charge ” 

“ M} benefector ’ — such I still deem you, for such would you have been 
— Orazio Pallavicmi is the murderer, not you ” 

“ Ho IS ’ I heard it from the throats of his hirelings 
“1 btlicve you with a firm faith, and on youi authority, since justice 
heisdt is too slow to act through hei legal instiuments for the beneht of a 
dyiiy? man I will myself assume her service and do her behests The 

ciimmnl is herd, I go to the arrest, the execution ” 

“ Stay ’ depart not yet — K able now to reflect Owing to my past 
thouglitlessness and imprudence, you appear to have been the victim of 
Oia/io’s jeilousy and your own kne These passions I excited m a our 
breasts uiqirovokc dl> — be it mmo to meet the consequences That you 
should liavi lovtd my sister I lament bitterly, but, for this misfortune, I 
can now make you no t ompeiisation beyond adopting you as a brother, 
that >011 should have been inurdeied on account of such love, I solemnly 
moiini, ind will a>tngc it” 

‘ Impossible you are not iii cardest as I am , I live foi nothing 
else ’ 

‘ How Not in earnest when I have pledged my word 
“ 1 oiii seniples must revive , — I have none to arrest my arm ” 

“ W h it would j on ao^” 

I sentence him to instant death ” 

“Deith’” 

“ 1 knew vou could not inflict it — faiewHl ” 

" “ N ly , stay awhile 

Let go your hold, or 1 stnke now 

Sta> ’ in his hi east palpitates ray sister’s heart — can you not feel 
pity ^ 

“ No ’ I yet would tear him from her ” 

“No human meny remains m thy heart ’ Would that I could teach 
thee the mercy which reigns above 
“Name it — for the hour is come ” 

“ Tlu chanty of Jesus ” 

“ How well I knew it, felt t — ^yes, as you feel it now It was taught 
me across the cradle by my mother, the mainstay of whose poverty it was 
on earth, and she reaps its reward m heaven — perhaps at this moment 
watclu s me thence ’ Thanks to her holy mfluence, it has softened me m 
many little sorrows, recalled me to, myself after quarrels with friends, and 
made me amiable sooner than I deserved Yet now, while I shed tears 
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at the recollection, and con scarce €nd utterance, I cast its exampte from 
me , m my impatience, spurn it as I do the shackles of the law ^ 
brother ^ I glory m the hope of perdition, if it be gained by a vengeance 
precious as this man’s death is to iny soul ” * 

Reflect, {of 3 our mother’s sake Would you not wet her ah^e and 
forget all ^ 

“ Let go jour^old once piore 

“ Then listen You have alarmed me more than I can cxpiess, yet have 
you conquered me Your resolution assumes an aspeot so Irightfiil in my 
eyes that, with cowardice still m my heart, 1 lesolve to rescue you from a 
sm so surely fatal to you Compose your spirit while yet you live I 
adopt your revenge ” • 

Say it again • 

“ Can 1 paused The inevitable encompasses me Behold, then, I give 
you the pledge again ” 

Mom leapt into the air and uttered a dehnous shout of thanksgiving as 
I said those words , then, m an instant, turned deadly pale ayd iell upon 
my breast, panting hombh My hand was in Ins gnpo , he looked up 
at the sky, and by an imploring glanee signified to me to do the same 
Do y ou see Him he said 
“ I do,” replied I, fully c onscious of his meaning 
“Are we together at this moment m Ills presence 
“Weaie^” 

At these last woids the gripe of his hand inci eased to a degree which 
made me sensihh of his agony it was the death stiuggk, intertwined m 
tilt S'erpent-lolds of revengt \ et it w is peaet to him he had buned 
his vengeance alive in i survivoi’s bieast lie wa^, indeed, calm again 
for a few moments, and with \ resignation woithy c f a better eause, he 
took 1 1 ist and somewli it hngtimg look at his Creatoi, iii whose presence 
he hadsv^orn mi to be inernless, and was a hea\} coi-pse in my arms 
M) piei ailing t motion it the sudden death of Moio was natuially one 
of honiir, but it was not free from a mixture of satisfaction, as if, on thus 
bocoiniiig (put of a troublesome aci^juaiutance, the responsibility ittadied 
to my oath had lapsed Vam thought ^ How little did it do justice to 
my nature » It was but of transient duration, however , the low motive, 
ei en in the lofty mind, bt ing often the first of inany to intrude itself on the 
understanding It providentially liappens that in those who are susceptible 
of bettei feelings, all other motives — and among ihein the highest — come 
forward in turn, and when the sense of right has reached the ascendant, 
shod it the baseness of pr^^cediiig impulses is not unknown • 

This, then, was the harmless being whom, in my moral panic, I had 
dreaded to face— ' armless, because deatli-stnekeri ' Yet, how awful was 
his thirst of blood ^ And he died happy, only, when he had tiansplanted 
his green and sturdy h itied to the heart of another' I felt its deep roots 
strike into me, as into a soil suited to nourish it Was it to iipen there 
when, by natuie’s law, it should have perished in its then lifeless liome’ 
Aroused to a better state of mind by this event, my recent conduct at 
Siena appeared detestable to me — ^the vanishing sweetness of my own 
poor revenge against Melissa, while its reccnlection compelled me, despite 
myself, to make allowance for Moro’s more justifiable liate — failed to 
any longci satisfy me it rather, indeed, baue me meditate on the sms 
of many days , above all, on my seduction of Giuditta 

Y'es — I had seduced her^ Not the frail body winch I respected, and 
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blsely believed myself incapable even m thought of dedicating to pollution 
the body, still strong in innocency as in beauty — but that centre 
of human trutn and love, the soul ' That had I seduced from the ways 
of peace, and had deemed ^hat it would tell ns tale 1 found it revelling 
m car^^s joys hke a dolphin on the sea-foam top , 1 lefj^t panting on 
the lone^ach by the rock-side, no prospect but tbg e^anse of gladness 
it had leapt fron^, never to return How wretched was But deserving 
what I suffered, I had not even the comfort to feel that my misei \ would 
be a relief to Giuihtta’s heart ^ She had become forlorn as the trul) fallen, 
cold to shame as the despised of women, for aloud among the houses 
whicYi had sheltered her during spiritual innocence, she piodaimed in the 
words, though not in the voice, of the harlot, thatrshe could love no more, 
nor wed ^ New life haft been kindled within her, she nurtuied at her 
virgin breast the infant Sorrow ^ And she vowed, blest saint, to rear it, 
and dedicate it in her arms to God 

Short as my visit was at tlu villa of Savatelli, I hnd time to discover 
that my sifter already partook of her father s destiny in m image, and 
was unhappy But she was ready at a moment s notice to be happy again, 
was happy btill at the sight of a smile , at the sound of an aileetionate 
' word She knew her husband’s faults, though not his crime, and she 
learned them with daily forgiveness , while hei gnef, the slow sorrow of 
one bclitfving4ierself useless to the man ahe loved, was perennial 

A letter reached me in jlue course after my return to Auli. It was 
from Giuditta It was full of meaning applicable not only to me, but to 
those whom I had ever thought of most It had a meaning for nn pool 
father’s fate, whose last hours weie still as a present time withiu i ly 
memoiy, it had a meaning for Dione^ It had a meaning foi Ancreh, 
whose lot 1 continued to dwell on as thougli it weie a part of n me ’ Tlie 
sentiment which that letter breathed, the words it cxpre‘' td, had 
already been self-uttered one by one m all our lieaits , it had i meaning 
for us all • 

“ I cs,” wrote Giuditti, tliou hast spoken the ti uth aloud in tli( temple 
of God, in the presenee of man , and hist made me its sacred depository ” 
“ Oil, it was confidence— and that reposed in me ’ 

Not a whisper of it shall be he aid again, not a syllable diMiictl my 
thoughts mourn and pray o\ci it through the quiet of the night then 
mav the delirious tongue mutter, out of the abundance of revtiu, those 
secrets which the heai i lov es best ^ ^ 

“ Thou host taught me the one truth of religion, the giand object of 
revelation, which is the sacrifice of one for another^ 

“ Tliou hnst suffered for mother I am thy chosen ivitiiess, and am 
appointed in my turn to sufier foi thee * So shall gz^ee be diffu&ed, so 
the ofienng-up of Im e become a successive sacrifice, and take the circuit 
of tlie poor in spirit 

“ Thou hast adorned me, not witb thy affection, but with thy sorrow ^ 
Mine then be thy tioubles past and to come — they are upon me, let me 
bear them, then, until thou art related by perfect love, as thou wilt be, to 
one m whose lieart the blood^of the Redeemer flows ” 

What did these last words mean^ But I could endure no more 
lliat letter is worn out ^ For years I viore it next my heait, wore it to 
rags , and one by one the rfhreds were lost And I knew it by heart, re- 
^ peatiiig it in hourly muttenngs as 1 pressed the tattered remnants to that 
memory of tiie soul * 








